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ABSTRACT 


\ 


Author: Diamond Rattansr 

■a ■ • / 

I 

Title of Thesis: Islamization and the Khojah Isma'ill Community in Pakistan 
Department: Institute of Islamic^Studies, McGill University 

' i 


Degree: 


Ph.» 


\ 


The Muslims of Pakistan and other countries such as Egypt are groping for ways,to 

change their situation. The phen 6 men 0 n of Islamic Resurgence ill Pakistan is one * 

major expression of this frantic desire of the Muslims to improve their lot through the 

#■ ^ 

acquisition of the control of the nation^s political machinery. This political concern is 
something new and volatile. It has affected the life of Pakistan as £u whole and^ that of 
the* various Muslim groups within it. The Khojah Isma‘ili response to the process of ‘ 
Islamization in Pakistan is reflected in their re-thinking of many aspects of religious 
traditions and beliefs, mainly those related to the concept of religious authority. The 
transition in the community's self-definition is that from the Emphasis on its inherited 

) ^ ' i 

traditional beliefs concerning the authority of the Imam to a posture more 
accommodating to the ethos of Pakistani Islam. Tensions have beei> generated as a 
consequence of this transition, as well as social and economic mechanisms t^s^ishipn 
these tensions. The nature of IsmaTli response to the changing situation can be 
gras^d through the understanding of their religious beliefs. 
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RESUME 
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Titre: 


Llslamisation et la communaute Khojah Isma^ili au Pakistan 


Depa]i;tement: Institut des etudes islamiques, Universite McGill 




" Niveau: 


Ph.D. 


\ 


Les musulmans du Pakistan et d'autres pays tels que TEgypte s'efforcent de 

transformer leur condition de vie. l^e phendmene du renouveau de Tlsfam au Pakistan 

est une expression predominante du desir ardent de la part des Musulmans d'ameliorer 

leur sort en s'accaparant le pouvoir politique dans ces pays. Cette preoccupation 

politique sans precedent est de nature plutot imprevisible. Deja elle touche la vie 

Pakistan a tons Ics niveaux ansi que les multiples groupes musulmans qui en font 

partie. 'La reaction ch'ez les Khojah Isma^ili au phenomene de Tlslamisation du 

Pakistan se manifeste dans leur remise en question de plusieurs aspects de leurs 

traditions et croyances religieuses, particulierement ceux lies au concept de Tautorite 

de I'lmam. L'evoliition dans Vauto-identification de la communaute va d'une retraite 

graduelle des croyances traditioniielles transmises coiicernant I'autorite de Tlmam vers 

une position plus conciiiante envers Tetat d'ame de Tlslam au Pakistan. Cette transition 

a engendre des tensions mais aussi des mecanisme:^ ^ociaux et economiques destines a 

amortir celles-ci. Une comprehension des croyances religieuses Isma‘ill permet de 

\ 

mieux evaluer la reaction Isma^ili face a cette situation inconstante. , / 
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TRANSLITERATION 




_ ^ 

The transliteration scheme used in the thesis for Arabic, Urdu, and Persian terms Js 

that of Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University. For those Gujrati words which 

V ^ » # 

have equivalents in Arabic the same scheme^is followed. For other Gujrati words, I 

have transliterated them using theabove scheme as far as possible. For instance, tMlf 

long Gujrati vowels ^ _L. , ^ , andfl or Jl^are transliterated with^a; fl; and i 

respectively. Unfortui^ately, in cases where strict adherence to the above transliteration 

. scheme HSs not been possible, attempts have been made to transliterate the words as 

* 1' ♦ 

they would sound when rea^loud. . - ' * 

Words that commonly occur in English including the names of persons and places, 

' eg. Islam, Zulfiqar, Karachi, etc., are not transliterated but appear as 4;h^y commonly 

^ * « 

occurs The names of author^, for tfae purpose of clarity, have been kept as they appear 

on the title pages of their Books.,, <. , . o : * * v 

As far as the transliteration of Arabic and Urdu is concerned, the transliteration 
scheme of the Institute is'used,except in a few cases where the distinction in Urdu 

between "c andl/?,! as in ^ana (place) or Khyal and in Khana (food) respectively is 

0 

* not kept. In both qases, 'Kh' without the uq^er them is used. Many foreign words, 
such as Firman, Wa‘z, Wa‘izat, Sunni, Ithni ‘ashari,*etc.,; have, not "been italicized 
since they appear frequently. 

The extracts from the Ginans, Wa^izat, etc., have been translated into English by 
the author unless otherwise stated in the footnote. The foreign words in the translated 
quotations appear' in italics. Since the Wa‘izat are on magnetic tapes, the 
bibliographical references in the footnotes do not contain information on publishers or 
page numbers. ^ ^ 
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The only abbreviation used in this work is for the The ^cyclopedia of Islain, new 
edition^ which is abbreviated as EI2. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCITON 


The dissertation examines the nature of the Khojah Isma^Tli-' response to the 
process of Islamization in Pakistan, as reflected in the changing Khojah Isma‘ili 
concept of religious authority. The notion of religious authority is central and basic to 
every religious system.^ ^TradMonally,'the basis of religious authority in the JsmaTli 

I 

system has been located in the Imam. The IsmaTli perception of the Imam and their 

r; , ^ “ • 

response to him is indicative of the Imam's capacity to effect changes among the 

* 

Bma‘ilis, Recently, the traditional Isma‘ili view of religious authority has come into 
conflict with the revivalist and*^ conservative trends of thought bejpg promoted and 
implemented by the state through its social, economic, legal, media and other policies. 
The study focuses on 'the issues emerging from the Isifta^ili attempt at adjusting theti^ 
traditional concept of religious authority to the impact of Islamic resurgence in 
Pakistan. 

( 

Islam has assumed an increasingly important role in the life of Pakistan after the » 
latter's creation in 1947. It had also provided.,fuel to the Pakistan Mo^^ment in pre- 
partitjon days. The Pakistan Movement/which gained momentum only after 1936, 
assumed an increasingly anti-Hindu communalist posture. Prior to 1937, the role of tlhe 
Muslim League, the party which led the movement, was confined to a struggle for . 
sufficient* seats for Muslim^ in the legislative assemblies on the basis of separate 
electorates. The objectives and the intentions of the Muslim Lea^ue^ did not envisage 

^ For a discussion on "Authority", see Manabu Waida,. "AuthorUy", in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion, vol. 1 ed.' by Ivlircea Eliade, New York: MacMiiran 
Publishing Co., 1987, p. 1-7. ^ ^ , 


-T 
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an Islamic State in the normative religious sense nor did its manifestos and other 

■V * 

statements attempt to spell but in detail the nature of an Islamic Society based ion the 
Shari‘ah. Tl^e elections of 1936-1937, in which the League was heavily defeated even 
in the Muslim' majority provinces, indicated that the League did not receive the support 
of the Muslim masses. The Indian National Congress, Which claimed a secular 
^ nationalist basis for itself upon which the Hindus and Muslims could join together in a 
nationalist struggle, rejected the League's demand that it be considered the sole' 
representative of the Muslims of India.The Congres^, by breaking its promise to give 
sbme ministries to Muslims after the elections of 1936-193^7=tiD safeguard its minority 
status, excitecf*anger among the Muslims. The failure by^Congre^ to keep its word le^ 
to the power of the Muslim League.^ The League began to cultivate a sense of 
* ‘ religiously based natiohalism and appealed directly to the Muslims' sense of 
religiousness, eventually mobilizing mass support for the creation of Pakistan. 

The idea of creating the nation of Pakistan was strongly opposed by the Jama^at-i- 
Islami and some *ularna^ groups, such as the Ahrar and^JamTyat-i-Hilama’-i-Hind. 

. Mawdudi had argued that the idea of 'Nation' and the claims based on it wire 
essentially Western. In this type of nationalism, Mawdudi argued, "the Muslim loyalty, 

, which is religious, can never be given to an entity such as the nation".^ He claimed 
instead that the only nationality for the Muslims is Islam. This did not stop the Muslim 


^ R. Syiponds, The Making of Pakistan, jLondon: Faber and Faber, 1950, p. 41; for a 
moVe lucent work see M.J. Akbar, India: The Siege Within, New York: Penguin 
. Book, l985, p. 30. ^ . 

? Cantwell Smith, Mod^em Islam in India, Londori: Victor Gollancz Inc., 1946. 

M.J. Akbar, Thtf Siege Within.' p. 30. • 

^ ‘ For details, see Syed Nur Ahmad, From Martial Law to Martial Law: Politics in the, 
c Puiyab, 1919:1958, ed. by Craig Baxter, Colorado: Westview* Press, 1985, p. 
135-150. - . 

f ^ ~ 

• ^ See Charles Adam^, ^The Ideology of .Mowlana-Mawdudi" in South Asian Politics 
and Religion, ed. by D.E. Smith, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966, p. 
374.* 
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League, whose le^adership was decidedly modernist, from pressing for the creation of 
Pakistan. Jihnah, who led the Muslim League, according to Muhammad Munir, 
envisaged a' lecular democratic Government and" nt)t a ''theocracy".' After' 
independence, the history of the Pakistan Movement came to be viewed as a struggle 
for the creation of a-religious (Islamic) State.® "It is only in retrospect", Hamza Alavi 
writes, "that Jinnah is pictured as i religious bigot. The fact remains that Islam was 

j » 

not at the center of Muslim nationalism in India, but was brou^t into the political * 

% ' < Q - 

dehate in Pakistan after the nation was created".^ 

When Pakistan emerged in- 1947, a number of 'ulama^ - some of whom had 
opposed the creation of Pakistan and some who had supported it - migrated to 
Pakistan where they undertook to define an Islamic State. They did not form a united- 
‘or a monolithic group. It was Mawdudi who managed to bring them together, even 
though they did not consider him an Thus they assumed a politically active 

posture with a view to systematically introducing Sunni orthodoxy as normative Islam 

I V’ . . * 

in Pakistan. They succeeded, in forming a strong opposition to the successive 
modernist regimes wjbi^, they claimed, were.directed by Kafirs (unbelievers).^^ Their 
igfluen^ewas seen in such matters as the demand for an Islamic Constitution; 

—amendments^to Pakistan's various constitutions to incorporate Islamic injunctions; 


V 


^ M. Munir, From Jinnah to Zia, Lahorec VanuguarcKBooks, 1980, p. 30. . 

® Charles AdAms,‘^'Tslam in Pakistan", reprint from Modem Trends in Worid 
Rcli^ons, Lahore: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1959, p. 38; for more 
recent work see Louis D^T^ayes, Politics in Pakistan: The Struggle^for Legitimacy, 

Colorado: Westview Press, 1984. 

<» 

^ Hamza Alavi, "Ethnicity, Muslim Society, and the Pakistan Ideology", in Islamic 
Reassertion in Pakistan, ed. by Anita Weiss, New York: Syracuse University Press, 
1986, p. 8. ", 

Leonard Binder, Religion and Politics in Pakistan. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1961, p. 276. ^ ^ • 

The view was mainly held by Mawdudi. Adams, "The Ideology of Mawlana 
Mawdudi", p. 389. ‘ 
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mobilization of the masses on religious grounds against minority Muslim groups, such 
as the Ahmadiyah sect; opposition to Government ordinances to^reform laws (such "as 
the family law prohibiting polygamy); etc.. The modernist regimes, in an attempt to 
placate this religious sentiment and even lo co-opt it, adopted such measures as the 

o 

promulgation of the constitutipn in 1956, which declared Pakistan an Islamic State; and 

0 

the establishment of the Central Institute of Islamic Research, by Ayub Khan, to 
define the role of Islam in Pakistan; etc.. 

The course of Pakistan's history has no doubt witnessed the increasing imp^jrtance 
of Islam as a political force, but, on the whole, the modernists haye been the most 

important element in the country's'life. Although Pakistan was officially declared an 

\ 

Islamic State in the 1956?'1962, and 1973 constitutions with the provision 'that no law 
shall be enacted which is repugnant t^ the injunctions of Islam', the succeeding regimes 
of Ayub and Bhutto were clearly dedicated, to -secular development through the 
continued adoption of Western modes of economy (capitalist or socialist), political 
reforms, industrialization, education etc..^^ Bhutto, in the nineteen-seventies, came 
under strong criticism from the religious parties which claimed that his government was 
anti-Islamic. He began to introduce I^amic measures, such as declaring .Friday as a 
holiday instead of Sunday, paving the way for the jptroduction of Shari‘ah laws, and 
even declaring the Ahmadiyah sect to be non-Muslimr.^^ Soon after Zia al-Haq came 
to power in 1977, he declared his government's commitment to the introduction of the 
Nizam-i-Islam. Toward this end, Zia began to introduce legal, social, economic, and 
political reforms, including the establishment of Shari‘ah and Qadi Courts; the 
promulgation of hudud punishments for adultery, drinking, theft, etc.j the enforcement 
of observation of religious practices, such as namaz and rozah (fasting); the 


12 ^^ 


Anita Weiss, "The Historical 'Debate on Islam and the State in South Asia", in 
Islamic' Reassertion in Pakistan, ed.‘ by Anita Weiss,' New York: Syracuse^ 
University Press, 1986, p. 8. ' 

M. Munir, From Jinnah to Zja, Lahore: Vanguard Books, 1980, p. 30. 
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5 


introduction of interest-free banking and zakStl'ushr taxes; • and the compulsory 
teaching of IslamiyQt (religious education) at all the levels of edufation. ^ 

N 

These measures have fostered a deeper consciousness of IslamJn Pakistan; the 
Islam that has come to the fore is thaf espoused by Sunn! conservatist and (mainly) 
revivalist trends of thought. It is the legal stance, the authoritarianism and the 

i - <0 

narrowness as well as the militancy of these revivalist groups that causes problems* for 
the non-Sunni Muslim minorities. This resurgence of Islam, which advocates return to 
/ ' the fiindamentals of Islam (or Islamic ideology), is something new with which the 

Muslim minority groups must come to grips. The Khojah Isma‘ilis with whom we are 
concerned hefe have come under intense pressure to show that they are truly Muslims. 
The effort to create a place for themselves in Pakistani society and Jo avoid a conflict 
with the Sunni majority has compelled them lo reconsider many aspects of Isma^il! 


% 


faith and practice, including even the fundamentals. The issue that will occupy us here 
is that of religious authority‘which, for Isma‘ilis, has always been indissolubly 'tied Jo 
the person of the Imam. Sunn! Islam by contrast recognized no Imam, but rather 
derives its guidance and the substantive aspects of both its theology and its law from 
the Qur’an and the Surtnah of the Prophet. Indeed for .many Sunnis with a strict cast of 
mind the Isma^Tl! exaltation of the Imam is straightforward deviation from Islam, and 

Cf 

in their view all who recognize* the authority of the Isma‘ili Imam are not genuinely 
Muslim.' In the atmosphere of religious resurgence in Pakistan the Isma^ilis have been 

I 

forced to rethink and reformu^te the relation between their belief in the Imamate<.and 
the basic sources of Islamic piety, the Quran and SUnnah. In the following pages we 
shall examine the emerging debate y this issue in the internal counsels of the Isma‘!li 

• o 

community. The issue for the community is no less than that of its very survival as a 
; distinctive iCligious entity. Will it be able sufficiently to accommodate ijself to the 


14 


John L. Esposito, "Islamization: Religion and Politics in Pakistan", Muslim Worid,- 
vol. -72(1980) No. 3 and 4. 
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revivalist vision of Islaro-^thout compromising its identity and forsaking the most basic 
tenets of its faith? Must it choose between persecution and rejection- at the hands of 
, the majority and abandonment of its ancestral religious commitment? 

The Khojah Isma‘ilis belong to the Nizari Isma‘fli branch of Islam^, their roots lie 
in the eclectic experience of Hindu converts Jo the Nizari Isma'ili faith. Isma‘ilism 
spread to India beginning in eleventh century and attracted Hindu converts through the 
da*wah system that operated first under the Fatimids in Eygpt and later under the 
Nizari Isma‘ilis in Iran.^^ 

The da*wah aimed at converting individuals or groups through a process of 

9 

translating the Isma^ili doctrine into terms already accepted by the converts. @ 
India, the converts were not discouraged from retaining many Hindu customs and 

^ ^ A 

^ rituals even after they had come wit^n the Isma‘ili fold. This syncretic character of 
the Khojah Isma‘ilis in the pre-partition Indian context finds expression in the Ginanic 
traditions of the commumty. The Ginans (derivative of the Sanskrit word )hdna^ 
meaning 'contemplgti^^r meditative knowledge') have traditionally enjoyed the status 

o 

of a sacred literature supporting and exalting the Imam's authority. The Khojah 
IsmaTlis derive their religious and moral world view from the Ginans also. For 
instance, the following verses from the two Ginans, attributed to Shams! Sayyid Fateh* 

£ * A - * 0 *■ 

All and Pir Sadr al-Din respectively, state; * 

1. The awaited one (naklank) about whom only a handful know, 


Whoever follows the satgur {the true teacher) to him is the truth known,.,. 
J ^ 

repeat his name whose praises cannot be written. 


1 


Azim Nanji, The Nizari Isma^TIT Traditions in the Indo-Pal! 
York: Caravan Books, 197S. 


Ein Subcontinent New 


16 


ibid. 
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Shah (lord) fulfils the ultimate desire and*bestows ^s darshqn (vision)^' 

2. O my master, even if the seas are filled with water. 

How can we drink (from it) without your command,.!. 

O my master, whatever (you) bestowed, 

• o 

We carried it on our sar (head), 

. 18 

What you commanded (Firmaya) so we did.^® 

^ t 

These passages from tiie Glnans are understood byihe Isma‘ilis to refer to the Imam. 
The term* Firmaya, for instance, isjmii|^rstood as 'divine guidance of the imam' rather 
than just- as 'commandment'. The term naklank^ connotes the culmination of nine 
avatars (or the fo^ms whicjh the God Vishnu assumed on earth) in the tenth ^avatdrfj^ 
naklank who is identified with the Imam in the Khojah Isma‘ili system. The terms 
satgur and Shah symbolize a characteristically Sufi type piri-muridi relationship 

which,’^en developed, yields ultimately the experience of the reality of the Imam's 

c 

darsharw. 

The Shi‘i doctrine of the Imamah had developed partly through an ongoing 
dialectical process in which the Islamic belief system, revolving around the concept of 
revealed guidance, had to be modified in accordandn with the changing political ^and 

a 

physical situation in which the Muslims found ^ themselves'. The process contributed 
toward the formation of two major traits among the Shrah. First the Shi^ah attitude 
toward history was characterized by the view that, altl}OUgh(thc delivery of verbal^ 


Quoted from f The Collection of Ginans, Bombay: The Ismailia Association for 
India, 1954, p. 235. 


18 


The Collection of Ginans, (second edition) Bombay: The Ismailia Associatioai for 
India, 1969, p. 147. 
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revelation was completed with the Prophet Muhammad, the revelatory process was 
finalized only after the divine decree appointing ‘All to perpetuate the divine message. 
This view not only implied that belief in the guidance of the Imam of the time is a 
prerequisite to becoming a mwmin, but also orients the mwmin's attention toward 
history, not in terms of reliving the past during the present, but rather in terms of 
viewing the present as the continuation of the past. Second, such a view of history 

f 

embodies a wholly different concept of guidance from the one espoused by Sunni Islam 

in the sense that (i) revelation is not seen* as having been perfected as a whole with the 

demise of the Prophet and (ii) the basis of religious authority is centrally located in the 

Imam as opposed to the Ijma' (consensus) of thp community or scholars. 

To this development of the ShPl doctrine of Imamah there was added a wide 

range of Sufi and esoteric influences. Ideas, such as al-Qa*im al-danm (the ever living 

guide) and Walt ('friend of God') defined' the Imam as the "esoteric aspect of 

•prophecy. The Imam thus came to be viewed as the initiator into^mystical truths by 

virtue of the theophanic quality of his essential natureias well as by his teaching... 

The Imam in his eternal essence was defined as a manifestation 
(mazhar) of the Word (Kalimah) or command (amr) of God, causes of 
the spiritual world. The believer attains his spiritual birth or 
resurrection, through the recognition of the essence of the Imam.."^^ 

j 

In the Indian context, the doctrine of the Imam ^ame to include ancillary ideas, 
such as those of avatdra and mazhar, formulated in the mystical vein of the Ginanic 
traditions: The term avatara, for example, was drawn from the Vishnava system which 

[holds that God assumes "different forms, man or animal_") In this system "Vishnu 

came down to earth and lived on it until the purpose for which he had descended into 
the universe was fulfilled.Vishnu took the form of (t^ avatars covering the ten 

W. Madelung, "Imama", El 2, p. 1168. 

20 ibid. 

21 ibid. p. 110-113. 
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historical epochs or yugas. The Imam, in the Ginan called Dasa Avatara, is identified 
with the tenth avatar or naklank. 

In Pakistan, such ideas raise problems for the Isma^ili community which has 
increasingly ehiphasized its Islamic identity in recent years. The problems emerge at 
two levels. First, the Khojah perc^jption of the Imam, inherited in~thc syncretic form 
and in terms that attribute divinity to him, is antithetical to the generally accepted 

V ^ _ 

norms posited in the wake of Islamic renaissance, yMoreover, the Hindu elements in) 
(the Ginanic traditions may also contribute to the formation of negative attitudes in the) 

general Muslim population towards the Khojahs since Hinduism is viewed as the 
religion of the enemy, especially in the light of pre-partitipn memories. Second, at the 
Khojah community level, the traditional concept of the Imam is too inseparable' from 
the group's own consciousness and the sense of identity to permit its reformulation 
without weakening the solidarity of the community. 

In India, the inherited traditional Ginanic basis of the Imam's authority and its 
recognition by the British in the court proceedings of 1866 (the Khojah Case) and 1908 
(the Haji Bibi Case) contributed significantly toward establishing the Imam/Agha Khan 
as the absolute religious authority in all matters concerning the Isma‘ili communi^v 
This further strengthened the traditional Isma‘ili view of the Imam's authority which 
was utilized by the Imams to help direct their charges through the problems posed by » 

r 

modernization. Their exposure to the West had convinced them of the benefits of 
mod^'rnizing the community. The Agha Khan III, Sultan Muhammad Shah 
(1877-i957), and Agha ]Khan IV, Shalj Karim al-IIusayni (1957-), as Imiiins of the 
Isma‘ilT community, have thus been able effectively to mobilize large segments of the 

Isma^ili population to facilitate modernizing reforms which have greatly changed the 

) 

lives of the IsmaTlis within a relatively short lime. 


22 


ibid. 
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When Pakistan was born, a large number of Khojah Isma‘ilis emigrated from 
India, many of’them,coming to hold important jobs in banks and othex commercial 
enterprises in their new homeland. Those Isma‘ilis who already lived within the areas 
that formed Pakistan, stayed there. Available figures on the population of Nizari * 
Isma'ilis in Pakistan vary‘too greatly to permit more than a mere approximation of the 
numbers involved. The estimates range from six percent of a total populatjpn of forty 
million, i.e. 2,400,000^^ to 600,000.^"^ The significance of the group,' however, lies not 

. . . . ' 25 V - 

m its size but in its economic and social activities.^'^- While only five percent of 

industrial investments in Pakistan are in their hands(^^^ in comparison to their size they 

represent a significant business oriented group. Hanna Papanek maintains that, 

proportionately, there are fewer poor and lower middle class families among Khojah* 

Isma‘ilis than in the general population and, concomitantly, more middle class and ^ 

wealthy families among Khojah Isma^ilis.^^ She describes the Isma’^ilis as: 

A well-defined organized social unit, with its own houses of prayers, 
social welfare institutions and economic organizations... They had^ore 
child health centres, maternity hospitals, schools, than any comparable ^ 

groups; their women were freer, ^ and ‘their children, specially girls, 
s ^ getting more education. Most men aimed to be' self-employed 
businessmen, rather than be employees and many had succeeded in 
this.^^ 


2T 

Rqunaq Jahan, Pakistan; Failure of National Integration, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1972, p. 27. 

’ ^ 

These are the author's estimates based on interviews conducted in Pakistan in 
1984. 

For an excellent study on the influence of urban commercial groups on Pakistani 
politics, see Robert Laporte, "Urban Groups and the Zia Regime" in Zia's 
Pakistan: Politics and Stability in a Frontline State, ed. by Craig Baxter, Colorado: 
Westview Press, Inc., 1985, p. 7-22. 

G.F Papanek, "The Development of Entrepreneurship", Proceedings of the 
American Economic Association, Dec., 27 1961,,Table II. 

Hanna Papanek, "Leaefership and Social Change in the Khojah Ismaili 
. Community", unpublished Ph.D Thesis, Harvard University, Boston 1962, p.l7. 

28 ,bid. p. HI. 
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Presently, the Isma^ilis are , actively engaged in aiding the (efforts) of the 

♦ 

Government of Pakistan to address the social and economic problems of the country as 
a whole by extending fhe services of ^heir social (health, education, etc.) and economic 
institutions (banks, insurance) (to others) The recent opening of the Aga Khan 
University Hospital, in 1985, was a major addition to the network of several hundreds 


of IsmaTli schools, health units, village organizations, etc., in Pakistan.(The Aga Khan) 
Foundation which manages these institutions is recognized by both the Government and 
international humanitarian agencies such as CIDA, WHO, UNICEF, and UNDP, as a 


major contributor to the social and economic life of Pakistan 


29 


The Khojah Isma‘ilis form a highl^tfferentiated community with distinct religious 
beliefs and practices. They are*^a conspicuous minority group of Muslims in the midst 

j - • 

of the majority Sunni milieu of Pakistan; their conspicuousness has become all the 
more evident against the background of the recent Islamization efforts in the country.^ 

' The Khojah Isma‘his attend their own Jama‘at Khanahs-nnstead of Mosques, pray in a 
style different from that of Sunnis, pray three rather than five times daily, supplicate 
the Imam for guidance and blessing, and do not undertake the rituals of hajj and other 
religious obligations considered essential to being Muslim by the majority Sunni 
community. 

The Khojah Isma^ilis view themselves as a tariqah in Islam with emphasis on the 

cultivation of spiritual consciousness 'within the Jama‘at. The ultimate goal of each 

murid (follower) is to attain the highest spiritual experience of union with'the nur ^ 

(light) of the Imam. 7^o achieve (hat state, the tnurid must participate in the religious 

rituals corresponding to the two complementary levels of purification ^ and 

contemplation. These religious practices occupy a central position within the*activities 

of the Jama‘at Khanah. At the purification level, the rituals include, among others, 

the partaking of ab-i-safa* (the hply or pure water/, the reciting of prayers (du'a^) and 

-. 

"Interview", Pakistan and Gulf Economist, March 12-18, 1983, p. 16-17. * 
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(GinansJ and listening attentively to the readings of the Firmans and Wa'izat (the 
sermons)j etc.. These rituals encompass a whole range of ideas - power, vision, divine 
grace or blessing, the Imam's personal presence, etc.. More important, they signify " 
that the truth lies within oneself and that by purifying the self, the light of the Imam or ^ 
God ^^11 radiate front it. The rituals also signify that through tljeir performance, the 
impact of the calamities (mushkilat) thart might befall or have befallen them will be 
minimized (asan - -’literally: made easy). ^ 

At the contemplative level, those Isma^ilis who feel that they have achieved a 
level of maturity in moral consciousness voll^nteer to join a majlis called 'bayt al-Khayal 
(the abode of contemplation).^Trhe murid performs (repeats) 

most majestic word - usually one of the nindiy-nine names qf Allah) given to him by the 
(Imam.) The genejal understanding is that the experience of the ultimate truth is not 
one's right, nor will it occur within a specific period after undertaking the spiritual 
journey. The ultimate meaning of reality will dawn upon whomsoever God wills at 

whatever time he wills. - These are some of the standard Sufi practices. 

* 

The self-image of the Khojah Isma‘ilis is characterized by the emphasis placed onj 

L. 

the inner, spiritual dimension of Islam (perceived by ‘the Khojahs as the 'true Islam'), 
by the sense of being mgtpe liberal and morally conscientious, as well as more 
progressive, tolerant, organized, and well placed economically and socially than the 
other communities of Pakistan. The Isma^ilj self-image is attributed by the Khojahs to 
their beings favoured by the divine guidance of^ the hadir (pfesent) Imam. The 
relationship between the Isma'ili self-perception and their desire to be seen by other 
Pakistanis as genuine Muslims is an essential element in the Isma‘ni response to the, 
contemporary drive for Islamization in Pakistan. 

^ The Khojah Isma‘ili view of the Imam,' couched in the language of Ginanic 
literature and reflecting Hindu ideas, is currently being assessed and debated by the 
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community their attempt at projecting themselves as Muslims. The Isma‘ilis are 
concerned witiC^e issue of whether and/or to what extent they ought to leave behind 
their earlier orientations and eliminate op modify them for the sake of fitting 
themselves into the fabric of norms and values being posited in the process of‘ 
islamization and its definition of what it is to be a 'Muslim.' 

The Khojah Isma‘ills have taken various measures towards projecting themselves 
as Muslims, including setting aside those Ginans with a high Hindu content which view 
the Im§ni as the avatar. In other Ginans Hindu terms, such as swami and Hart, have 
been replaced with the Muslim terms, mawla and ‘Ali respectively in order to give 
them an Islamic character. To this end the Agha Khan and the Khojah Isma^ilis have 
also publicly declqjed that they believe in the principal beliefs of the Muslims: 


In common with all Muslims throughout the world, the Ismaiiis (affirm) 
the fundamental Islamic testimony of truth, the Shahada, that there is 
no God but Allah and that Muhammad was the last and final Prophet of 
Allah - the n\onotheistic deity to whom all Muslims direct their prayers, 
and that theJioly Qur’an, is Allah's fihal message,to mankind, was 
revealed through him.*^^ v 

More important, this statement pertaining to Isma^ili beliefs has been enshrined in the 
1987 Isiha‘ili Constitution (see appendix A). 

Problems of religious authority have arisen for the Isma‘ili community in Pakistfin 
as it has more and more emphasized its Islamic heritage and nature. Whereas the 
affirmation of the Qur’an and the Suiinah as the ultimate sources of authority is crucial 
for the Isma'ili comrfiunity if it is to integrate itself into the process of Islamization and 

also to avoid the suspicion and possible hostile action of the majority in Pakistan, the 

» '' 

continuing espous&l of the inherited traditional authority of the Imam is equally 
important for the surviva! of the Khojah Isma‘ilis as a community in Pakistan. The two 
concepts of authority are, however, in conflict with each other. (How)(the; Isma‘ilis 
accommodate themselves to the jiroc^ss of Islamization while retaining their traditional 




r 


30 


The statement was issued by the Agha Khan's secretariat in response to write-up 
on the Agha Khan by life Magazine, Feb. 1980, p. 15. 
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concept jiS> the Imam's authority is the major problem confronting the Isma^ilfs of 
Pakistan to^ay. 

The main purpose of this thesis, therefore, is to analyze the Isma^ili response to 
Islamization in Pakistan as it finds expression in the debate within the Isma^ili 
community about the basis of religious authority. The problem of religious authority is 
of vital importance for the Isma^lis themselves as well as for others who wish to 
understand the nature of their response to the drive.toward Islamization. 

\ 
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" ' Chapter n 

TIIE ISMA<ili CONCEPT OF REUGIOUS luTHOIUriY 

' '7 ) 

( 1885 - 1 $ 47 ^ . ' 


\ 


In this chapter, we will examine the develbpment of the concept of religious v 

& 

authority amo^g the Khojah Istpa'ilis from 1885, when the Agha Khan III, Sultan 
Muhammad Shah (1877-1957), ascended 4he throne of the Imamat, until 1947, when 
Pakistan came into existence. Two factors will be examined, namely: (1) the sectarian 
challenges to the loose identity structure of the Khojah IsmaTlis, and (2) the modernist* 
orientations of the Imam/the Agha Khan III in the improvement of the material^ 
conditions of the community which provided the Khojahs with a new scope for defining 

9 ^ 

their ShiT identity in India, Since the notion of religious authority is central and basic 

r, o, , 

to the definition of the identity of every religious group, the examination of the factors 
which helped crystallize the Khojah religious identity will reveal the development of the 
concept of religious authority and its location among the Khojah IsmaHHs. ^ 


2.1 The Khojah Response to Sectarianism . ^ 

The bonds of authority holding the ^Lhdjah community together do not appear to have 
been clearly defined when the Agha Khan I, Imam Hasan ‘All’Shah, migrated froni 
Persia with some of his PersSan followers to. India in 1848.^^ At the time, there was 


'll 

Earlier in 1848, Hasan ‘Ali Shah, the Agha Khan I, had escaped from Persia and 
settled down in Bombay. He had' been the Governor of Oum and Mahallat until • 
differences between him and the Qajar Shah of Persia,.in 1838, led to his forced 
departureTrom Persia. For details on the migration of Agha Khan I to India, sec 
Navroji Duraasia, The Aga Khan and His Ancestors, Bombay: Bombay Times of 
India Press, 1939. Also see H. Aigar, ''^Fhe revolt of Agha Khan Mahallati and 
the Transference of the Isma*?!! Imamatc to India'' in Studia Islamica, vol 24(1969), 
p. 55-81. On the changes in the Hindu customs, sec John N. Hollister, The ShPa 
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already a large group of Khojah Isma^ilis living-in India. They were loosely held 
together by diverse Hindu, Sunni, and Shi^ah customs, including those of marriages 
and burials. This diversity may have cause<l some* tensions to rise within the Khojah 
community itself. We do^not know a-*great deal about the tensions except for.the fact 
that between 1846-1848 litigation took place concerning ''the rights of fern 
inheritance among the Khojahs (called Sajun-Mir-Ali's Case)".^^ The community was 
divided on the question of whether it should adhere to the Hindu or the Muslim 

If 

customary law of inheritance. The Agha Khan supported the, right of inheritance of the 

A 

Khojah female based on the Qur^anic injunctions. The judgement of Sir Eskine Perry, 
however, went against the rights of Khojah females to inherit, but favoured those 
Khojahs who hai?upheld the Hindu customary law of inheritance.^^ The Agha Khan I 
responded by attempting to crystallize 'the identity of the Khojah IsmaTlis. He 
eliminated certain prevailing Hindu customs, such as observance of the Hfndu .Law of 
inheritance, and some Sunni burial c.nd marriage cusloms.^^ In 1862, he circulated a 
paper in which he asked all Khojahs "yho wished openly to pursue the tenets of the 
sect in accordance with the established Imatni Ismaili fafth to sign their names on ^e 
paper".'^'^ It seems that these reforms by the Agha Khan were aimed at purging 
.certain Hindu and Sunni influences,which were coming into conflict with the religious 
authority of the Agha KhanT which in ShPah tradition was final. The Agha Khan's 
emphasis on the ShiT identity of the Khojahs was first Resisted in 1866 by a Khojah 



of India, London: Luzac Co., 1953, p. 400. 

Q- 

This Case has been refered to in the "Khojah Case", see the following foot note.. 

For details, see-"Khojah Case", in Cases of Mutommadan Law of Indih and 
Paldstan, ed. by Asaf Fayzi, London: Oxford University Press, 1965, p. 531. 

X ; 

According to Justice Arnould's observation "the Khojas have observed these 
^practices...out of Takiah - concealment of their own religious views and adoption 
of alien religious ceremonies out of dread of persecution for religion's sake". Cases 
of Muhammadan Law of jndia and Pakistan, for the above quotation see p. 539. 


35 


ibid. p. 532. 
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splinter group known as Bwbhai,^^. which claiiped that* the Khoj^hs were Sunni 
Muslims and not Shfi Muslims* The judgement in the court case (the Khojah Case) in 
India which considered this issue declared that the Agha Khan was the Imam of the 
Khojah Isma^JIis as proven by the Ginanic heritage of the Khojah I^a^ilis. Justice 


Arnould, citing a Ginan called dasa avatHrlJi (the ten incarnations), described how the 

Isma‘ili pits had carried on their da'wah activities in the Indian sub-continent.'^' 

What is Dasavatar? It is a treatise in 10 chapters containing (as, indeed, 
its name imports) the account ot ten avatars or incarnations of the 
Hindu God Vishnu; the tenth chapter treats^ of the incarnation of the 
Most Holy Ali... On the other hand, -i^is precisely such a book as a 
Dai of missionary of the Ismailis would compose or ad^pt if he wished 
' to convert a body of not very learned Hindus to the Ismaili faith. It 
precisely carries out what, it has already been shown, were the standing 
instructions to the Dai of the Ismailis, viz, to pVocure conversion by 
assuming, as in great part true, the religious standpoint of the intended 
convert. This is ^exactly what this book docs: It assumes the nine 
incarnations of Vishnu to be true as far as they go, but not (he whole 
truth, and then supplements the imperfect Vishnuvite system by 
§uperadding the cardinal^ doctrine of the Ismailis, the uicarnation and 
coming manifestation (or Avatar) of the 'Most Holy' Ali, ^ 


The decision in the Khojah court case to recognize officially the religious authority 
the Agha Khan contributed significantly toward directing the focus of Khojalt 


attention to the Ginanic traditions, and it reinforced the syncretic Khojah ^identity 
against the powerful-puritanical Sunni currents of the 19th century. 


36 

37 

38 


For more information on Harbhai see John N. Hollister, The'ShFa of India, 
London, Luzac 1953. 

ibid. p. 504-505. 

•ibid. - , % 


39 


For detailed Analysis on the. Sunni puntanipal movcmenla, see W. Gnntwcll , y 
Smith, Modem Islam in India, Ix)ndon: Victor Golloncz Ltd., 1946; Harlan ()/ / 

Pearson, "Islamic Reform and Revival in Nineteenth Gcnlury India: the Tiiriqah“i\f 
Muhamniadiyah", Ph.D. ITicsis, I>ukc University, 1979; Aiziz Ahmad, Stodles In 
Islamic Culhin^n the Indian EfivirntHneni, Ixindon: Oxford University Press, 1966; 
and more recently, a very g<K)d M-A. 'I7icsi,s on "llic Religious ‘Ihoiighl of Slidh 
IsmaTl Dihlawi", by Abdullah Khan, McGill University, Montreal 1984. 
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41 o 

The 19th* century puritanical Sunni movement responded to the collapsing Mughal 

I 

rale and the advent of British supremacy in India by offering the Muslims scope to seek 

new but limited alternatives to the existing structures of religious authority. It tried to 

. restrict the scope of religious authority by insisting on a return to the Qur’an and the 

Sunnah of the Prophet ^s the basis for the Muslims to guide their lives and to reject all 

other authorities invoked by Certain Sufi tafiqahs, Sunni conservatism (taqtid), and 

Shi‘i syncreticism.^ * The puritanical posture condemned outright the • heterodox? 

practices picked up by Muslims through their interaction with Hindus, practices, which 

were seen to be mainly responsible for decadence within Muslim society and therefore 

to be purged. The movement's central doctrine of tawhid was contrasted with the 

concept of Shirk (heresy). The latter referred to any act of heterodoxy involving the 

invocation of authority other than God. Aziz Ahmad lists four kinds of shirk Which 

constituted the act of associating partnership to God. These are: 

Ishrak fpl“*ilm (association in Divine Knowledge) such aj invocation of 
a saint, or a study of his name (Shugl), or concentration on his image 
(iassawur-i SJiaykh) - all these savouring of a presumption that the saint 
-shares with God His knowledge of the unrevealed; Ishrak fi>Nasarruf 
(association in Divine Power) as a belief that a Prophet or a saint could^ 
grant wishes or solve problems or alleviate miseries; Ishrak fvl^Hbddat 
(association in worship) such as paying homage to liviiit or dead saints, 
or diverting to them in any other way the ritual of wor^ip which is due 
to God alone; and Ishrak fvl-adab (association in respect) such as 
associating the jppme of a Prophet or a Saint with that of God in a wish 
or a resolution.^^ 

The puritanical posture of the reformist movement became popular, although its 
military efforts (jihM) did not succeed. While some syncretic Muslim groups, including 
' some pdckets of Khojah IsmaTlis, were being attracted to th» powerful puritanical 

I 

current,^^ other Muslim syncretic groups - particularly, some ShiT and-^Sufi groups - 


Aziz Ahmad, Islamic Culture, p. 211. 
ibid. p. 212. ^ 

42 R.E. EnthoVen, in his article on "Khojahs" in Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Delhi: 
Cosmo Publications, 1975, indicates that<‘ some Khojahs from Punjab were 
beginning to incline towards Sunnism, p. 223. 
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held on to theii^ syncretic identity. The British provided the umbrella for these minority 
« Muslim groups to articulate their identities through their policy of encouraging freedom 
’of religious practice in India.^^ Francis Robinson suggests that British religious 
sensMity in India was probably due to the evangelical religious background of the 
British administrators themselves.^ Indian nationalist Muslims and Hindus, however, 

I 

qame irf retrospect to view this British policy as a means to keep Indians divided. 

The crisis of identity continued to prevail among the Khojahs with the ascendance 
of the Agha Khan III, Sultan Muhammad Shah (18?7-1957), to the imamat at the age 
* of eight in 1885.^^ Following the conversion of some Khojah IsmaTlis to Sunnism in 
1901, in 1905 som^ members of the Agha Khan's family, with the support of certain 
Khojahs, claimed that the Khojahs were Ithna ‘asharis and not lsma‘ilis.^^ The 

■* I f 

verdict of the Bombay High Court (iii the Haji Bibi Casc)^^ was in-favour of the 
. beliefs of the majority bf Khojahs in the Imamatc of the Aghii Khan - both as ava/dir 
and as niir (light) of Allah, Muhammad and ‘Ali. 

In response to the sectarian challenges from without and factionalism from within, 


the Agha Khan began to reorganize the community, adopting new patterns of social 
mobilization. Social mobilization is "a process in which major clusters of old social, 
economic and psychological commitments arc eroded and broken and people become 
available for new patterns of socializak(>n and behaviour".When these changes 

Fayzi, Muhammadan Law, p. 532. 

^ Sec the "Discussion* in Islam in Southern Asia, cd. Dictmar Kothermund, 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1975, p. 42. 

See Bombay High Court Reports. (1908), Suit Ko. 729, p. 12-18. 

ibid. 

HajLBiM was Ihc Agha Khan's cousin and the sister of Shah/ildi • the first wife of 
the Agha Khan whom he had earlier divorced, ibid. 

Karl W. Dcutsch, "Social Mobilization and Political I)cvclopmcnt^<1n Camparalive 
Politics, cds. Roy Macrtdts and Bernard Brown, Illinois: Pres* 1977, p. 

420. y - ^ / 

o f 
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occur, Karl Deutsch argues that organizational arrangements must be made to "absorb 
the unsettling experiences of uprooting or breaking away from old settings, habits and 
commitments . ^ 

The Agha Khan first established a network of hierarchical organizations - called 
councils - throughout Ihdia. A constitution^ drafted in 1905, governed the councils at 
district, regional, and national levels. Their function was tp act as channels for the 
Imam's poli 5 yes through their involvement in the activities and problems of the 
Jama‘ats both at the individual and group levels. All issues ranging from divorce and 
property settlement« to the distribution of grants, and educational and family 
allowances, fell under the jurisdiction of the councils concerned.^® The role of these 
council institutions in reforming the community is beyond the scope of this study. 
However, it is significant to note here that the Agha Khan recruited Khojah Isma‘ilis 
in each locality to help to organize the Jama*ati institutions on a voluntary basis. The 
institution handling the religious affairs of the community was rtianned mostly by a 
group of voluntary preachers (WaHzin). This group of Wa'izin, composed principally 
of Khojah traders, was instrumental in the dijssemination of religious' ideas about the 
authority of the Imam and the Ginans. By appealing to the cultural sensibilities of the 
Khojahs, the new local Khojah leadership was gradually able to replace the influential 
Persian clerical and military class which had accompanied the Agha Khan I to India 
and which had continued to pose a threat to Khojah identity and, in turn, to the 
reformist policies of the Agha Khan III. The Agha Khan III reports in his Memoirs* 

y 

that these followers of Persian descent, who numbered about two thousand, had 
eventually become his dependents and often sparked sectarian and family clashes 

Quoted from Khalid b. Sayeed, Politics in Pakistan: The Nature and Direction of 
Change, New York: Praeger Publishers, 1980, p. 57. j 

For an interesting background on the functions of the Councils, see Azim Nanji, 
"Modernizatioir and. Change in the Nizari Isma^ilT Community in East Africa - a 
Perspective", Journal of Religion in Africa, vol. 6(1974), p. 123-139. 
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which had proved dangerous and embarassing for the Agha Khan. 

J 

^ Withmothing to dp and nothing to occupy them, with no background and 
no roots..., their dependent status was taken for granted...Long years of 
this raffish, irresponsible life, in and around the rapidly growing city and 
port of Bombay, had not tended to.make particularly worthy or useful 
citizens of them. But they-came of high-spirited, proud slock, and their 
natural energies and abilities were now being dissipated in intrigues and 
feuds... my attempt to control this nest of hornets... met with fierce 
threatip.^^ 

One of the effects of the Agha Khan's policy of mobilizing the local Khojah 
Isma'ilis to organize themselves against sectarian challenges was the proliferation of a 
vast Gujrati literature dealing mainly with those ideas aimed ql demonstrating the truth 
of the Isma‘ili religious beliefs and of the Imam's divine authority.llie Khojah 
Isma‘ilis utilized many ideals prevalent in Hindu and Muslim mystical orders to 
reconstruct the Isma‘ili hierarchical and spiritual world view. Recent studies on the 


Ginanic traditions suggest that some important Ginans were, in fact, transliterated jnto 
Gujrati script for the first time at the beginning of this century.'^'^ 'Fhcy arc, however, 
said by the Khojahs to have been comjiosed much earlier bf the lsma‘ni ptrs,^^ 


The Ginanic concept of the Imam encompasses a wide range of functions front 
that of God manifested (the avatar ) to that of the ideal man (aNns^n In* 

the Moto Das Avatar attributed to Sayyid Imam Shah and piibRshcd by Lalji Devruj in 
1923, Ha ‘All is viewed as the tenth and the last, long awaited (naklanki) avatQr of 


Agha Khan Sultan Muhammad Shfih, The Memoirs of Aga Khan, London: C'asscll 
^ and Co., 1954, p, 69-71. 

For instance, Master Hasham Boga, lsma‘ili Darpan, first published in 1908; and 
Jumabhai, Suratwala, Maqsatl'Mlaqlciat, Bombay, 1910; tic,* reflect the attempts 
of the Khojah Isma‘ins at tfcfming the IsmaiH identily. 

Sec Ilasma Jamam's Master's ihesis. on "Brahm l^rakash. A Iranslation and 
Analysis", submitted to the Institute of Islamic Studies, Mcfiill, 1985, p. 14, 

54 ^ 

'G. Allana, Ginans of Ismaili Firs, vol. 1, Ismaiha Associalioii for PakiMaii, 
Karachi, 1984. 

Azim Nanji, The NlzSri Tradition in the Indo-PakisUMt Siibeofiiliienl« New 

York: C'aravan Books, 1978. p 110-111, 
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Lord Vishnu in the Kdti yuga (the present age).^^ He, the Imam, when he comes, will 
then kill the evil force (dalnt kaliga) and save "man from the shackle^s*of the cycle of 
rebirth".^^ At the spiritual level, this cycle represents the stages of a,mystical path - 
the highest stage being that of attaining the Imam's darshan (religious experience of the 
true reality of the Imam). 

Let your devotion be directed to your Lord and teacher so that you may 
feel his presence. 

% ^ 

Purify yourself, so that there may be light upon light. 

, Meditate on the Name of the Lord and let light illuminate your being. 

ro 

Taste the nectar of love, and let joy fill your heart. 

The Ginans, for instance Brahm prakash (The Light of God) and Bujh niranjan 

Knowledge of the Unknown), describe the nature of the Imam-Mwminin relationship 

^in ^spiritual and moral terms ^id present the different stages of the spiritual journey 

that the mu*min must undertake to actualize his relationship with the Imam. Many 

Ginans, such as Sloko Nano mid St Harfi, strongly suggest the cultivation of faith and 

love for the Murshid (the teacher) as a prerequisite for experiencing the darshan. 

The lord says: we came into this world and have brought with us the 
secrets of deliverance, 

woriilh 


but many are lost in glamour and 


[lly pleasures. 


f f so 

only a few ashik (lovers) compreheim (the secrets). 


LaljT Devraj, Moto Dash Avtar (a Ginan by Sayyid Imam Shah). Second Edition, 
Bombay: Khojah Sindhi Press, 1923. 

57 

Azim Nanji, Nizari Isma‘ili Traditions, p. 113. 

Quoted from Azim Nanji, ibid. p. 127-28. 

‘Abd al-Rasul Suleman, Chiragh-i-Ma‘arifat, Karachi: 1914, draws parallels 
between the selected verses of Diwan-i-Shams, and Ginans on the theme ot'Imam- 
Mu*min relationship. f 
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Apart from studies on the Ginans, no other serious study of the Gujrali 

literature of the Khojah Isma‘ilis during this period has so far been made. While the 

Ginans provided the Khojah Isma‘ilis with a tool to relate the Shi‘i concept of the 

Imam to the Indian environment, the other Gujrati works by Khojah Isma'il^s, such as 

Maqsad-i-HaqTqat (1910), Isma'ili darpan (1906), Chiragh-I-Ma‘anfat, (19l|4) Nur-l- 

Mubtn (1936), etc., mirror the Isma^ili response to the sectarian challenges and also to 

V ^ 

the changing political scene in India.^ While the Ciinanic concept of the Imam 
transcended history^^ - - indicating a Hindu trait of seeking salvation by leaping out of 
histojy - such texts as Isma^TIT darpan and Nur-i-MObin link the concept of the Imum to 
the past with the purpose not only of cmphasi/ing its historical continuity but of 
dis6ouraging any formation of splinter groups. Such groups arc sceii as a break from 
the normal historical development'of a society attempting to realize its ideals. 

Therefore, the significance oT the non-Ginanic'vlitcralurc produced by the Khojah 
\sma‘ilis during this period lies in its having provided the Khojah Isma‘ilis with the 

r ^ 

crucial 'hisloricar element missing in the Ginanic‘yinccpt of the Imam and, thus, in 
the definition oMsma'ili identity. NOr-l-MQbTn,^recommended by the Agha Khan 111 to 
the Khojahs to be read in order to understand thtir faith, was the firsrtlctailcd history 
of the Imams available to Khojahs in the Gujrati language.^^ Following the Shi‘i 
tradition, NGr4-M0bTn traces how Hz. ‘All and his ah! were divinely appointed to lead 


^ See the section on 'Primary Sources' in the Bibliography. ^ 

The Ginans, as seen earlier, emphasize the tliemes representing the bhtm (inner or 
Deeper) meaning oi l^lc rahtr (external or outward) doctrinal formuIafionN of 
religions in that it trajuscends the limits ol the hisiontally revealed auihonly. 

Vor an excellent analysis on the relationship between historical eonlimuly and the 
formation of the sphnier groups in Judaism and Ghristianiiy, see Fdwm lltirlt. 
Types of Religious Philosophy, New York* Harper and Brothers, 1951. 

Chunara, Va/ir A J., Nur-i-Mubin, first published in 1936 by the Bombay iMmiiliit ^ 
Association. It has been cditctl four tunes; the last on^ appeared m 1961. It 
contains 600 pages. Presently, in Pakistan, the T6r?lth al-Admmah lsmll*iltyya, (4 
volumes), Karachi: Ilic Jsmaiha Associ/uioii for Pakistan, I9H3, is used as a text 
of Isma‘ili history instead ol Nur-i-Mubin. 
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the Muslim community. Its approach is metahistorical. It combines facts with Sufi tod 
Shi‘i riwayat (oral traditions), theology, and myths. The Imam is endowed with the 
power to intervene in the order of things and to perform mu'jizat (evidentiary 
miracles).^ At one level he represents the visible side of the attribiiteless Allah. On 
another level he represents the moral and spiritual side of the physical man. Physically, 
he is man, like any other man. Spiritually, he is the nur (the light) of God "without 

which the universe cannot exist even for a pal (moment)".^^ The Imam is Quran-i- 

\ 

natiq (the speaking Qur’an), and he is asas al-ta^wJV (literally it means basis or 
foundation of the interpretation of the Qur’an. It also means the revealer of Jhe hidden 
meaning of the Qur’an).^^ 

NOr-i-MubTn, unlike some of the earlier polemical works, such as sant panth na 
.sotano mar (the power of true path), published in 1928, emphasizes those aspects of 

• * r . ' 

history which do not exacerbate sectarian tensions nor encourage communalism. It 
was tfritten "not with a view to criticize other faiths".^^ The Intams arp viewed as 
pious,and as having always remained neutral in politics.In some ways NOr-i- 
Mubin reflects the Agha Khan's suj^ort for Hindu-Muslim unity and for a united 
Muslim political stand between 1910 and 1930^"^^, 

_ ' f ■' 

^ Chunara, Nur-i-MObin, p. 6. 
ibid. p. 3. . ‘ 

^ ibid. p. 5. ' . ‘ ' 

ibid. 7. • , ■ 

ibid. p. 36. 
ibid. 

The Agha Khan issued a Firman directing the Isma‘ilis to live in peace .with 
Hindus and Muslims; Kalam vol. II, p. 160. Between 1942 and 1946, the Agha 
^ Khan had expressed his intentions of helping the Muslim League and the Indian 
National Congress to some sort of Political compromise. For details, see Stanley 
Jackson, The Aga Khan, London: Odham Press, 1952, p. 190. 
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Another development which finds expression in the literature of the Khojah 

Isma‘ilis during this period is the growing emphasis on viewing Isma‘nism as a Sufi 

0 * 

tanqah (path) and the Imam as the Murshid-hKamil (the perfect teacher). For 


instance, in rtiira’at-i-‘ashikTn (the mirror of love), the author M. Nur Muhammad, 
equated Isma‘ilism with Sufism, the difference being only that in the Ismafili taflqah 

the Imam is the only Murshid-i-KamilP^ In the article "//z. *Att ni Haqiqat aurkhdn** 

* 0 

(the True Recognition of Hz. ‘All), the author, Hamir BhaM Lakha, quotes from 
Mawlana Maqbul Ahihad's ta*wil of Sura al-nabi to show that The Imam and Allah 

are the saihe in essence ^ 

0 * 

In the beginning, the essence of God had no co^orcality, and then it 
passed on to the state of existence, manifeMmg Himself in ‘All....who is 
Pak nur (tte holy light) of Allah and withOTt whose command nothing 
can move.'*^ J 

, The dualism between God and the World is overcome by the doctrine of divine 


immanence, often expresseckin a form amounting to pantheism. 'Ihc 'Monotheism' of 
Islam is rather understood as 'Monism' by the Isma'ili writers, a doctrine in which the 
hard and* fast barrier, between the divine and the 'abd (the human, creature) is 
removed. "Since‘monism rules oiit any 'beyond' or crude supernaturalism, there is a 
tendency to conceive the practical benefits of religion in this worldly terms; as moral, 
sqcial and even physical well-being". 






71 • ' ” 

Published by the author,' Miyaji Nur Muhammad, Sidhpiir, India, in the nintecn- 

twenties. ' ' * 

■^2 rrda’i, vol. 5(1935), p. 161-162. 
ibid. 

* 

' John Marquarrie in Twentieth Century Religious Thought, New Y4>rk: Harper and 
Row, 1963, argues that "perhaps the most important religious consequence of 
monism is the removal of a hard and fast harrier between the divine and the 
human - God and man arc essentially one", p. 42-43. 
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The religious world view of the Khojah Tsma‘flis, until the middle of 20th century, 
can thus be characterized as: 

^1. Hierarchical - insofar as it re-inforced its belief system in the amending * 
spiritual orderj ^ 

2. Heterodox • insofar as it deviated from the, orthodox Sunni view of the 
transcendent God. Moreover, it recognized the truth of the claims of other 
religious orders and utilized them syncretically to define the Isma‘ili identity 
itself. 


' In a hierarchical spiritual order, the activities of each man c,are located, defined, hnd ' 
• ^ measured accofding to his spiritual and moral perfecticui. The worth of an individualjs. 
measured against the 'whole' - which alone is perfect.^? This attitude^is best illustrated 
in the story of a devotee named Akhud who was-mistreated by a Mukh\ (an iimdividual 
in charge of Jama'at Khanah activities)^ On being asked by some of his friends to 
challenge the Mukhiy he argued that "to oppose the Mukhi is in essence, a chal^nge to ‘ 
4he Imam who has the knowledge ('ilm) of everything". 

The Isma‘fli belief in the Imam as the possesor of the divine 7/m (knowledge) had 

a tremendous.impact on the functioning of the newly created social and economic 

* . ’ ^ 

institutions as these institutions came to be administered by the Khojah Isma^Ilis on the 
basis of religious commitment. The Isma‘ili attitude, as reflected in the case of Akhud 
(seen above), diminishes the possibilities of embezzlement and dissensions in the 
functioning of the Imamate institutions. The correspondence of an hierarchical - 
spiritual order with the organizational structure of the Community seems to have thus 
offered a potential for relating religious faith to development in the case of Khojah 
Isma‘ilis in the British India. lijow the Agha Khan ^ III adapted faith* to his 


ibid. p. 43. 

Fida’T, vol. 5 (1935), p. 292. 
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modernization policies will be examined in the next section. 

A heterodox or syncretic religious movement, while incorporating elements from 
diverse religious traditions, also seeks to express the religious truth at various levels 
within the same group. The diverse Gujrati works on the Ginans, on Sufism, history, 
Qur’an (e.g. ||hir’an*i-MiOtd: Mur Ayato - a translation of selected verses from the 
Qur’an published in 1922), and theology offer evidence of the Ismafili tendency to 
interpret religious faith and practice at various levels. At one levelserious research 
work on Isma^ilism 4was being sponsored by the Khojah Isma‘flis. At another level, 
religious symbolism became increasingly important in the expression of the Ismafili 
faith. 

Around 1930, the Isma‘ilTs began to employ the services of scholars such as W. 
Ivanow (a Russian), Asaf Fayzi (a Sulaymani Bohra Ismafill) and later, Jawad al- 
Masqati (an Arab IsmaTli from Masqat), to examine documents on Isma‘ili history 
and to produce publications on IsmafilT subjects. This development lent the Isma‘nis 
significant thWetical leverage in breaking away from the pattern of a Hindu caste-like 
group - to whom history was insignificant- - to become a historically conscious group. 
In 1933, Ivanow translated Risaiah dar HaqTqat-i-DTn (The true meaning of religion) 
by Shab al-din Shah into English. It was subsequently translated into Gujrati and 
published as a series of articles in the monthly issues of NizarT; and later, in 1946,-it 

no 

was published in its entirety. 

The risaiah is a treatise on how to lead a good life and how to attain ma*rifah (the 

highest knowledge or wisdom about reality). It argues that since there arc different 

levels of understanding God, He is understood differently by different people.What 
—'-- 

77 * 

Hanna Papanek, Leadership and Social Change, p. 239. For the Jis^t of Ivanow's 
writings see Azim Nanji, The NizarT Isma^TIT Tradition, p. 191. 

See'the 'Treface" to Shab al-din Shah, Risilah dar Haqiqat-l*Dfn, tr, by Ivanow, 
Bombay: Isniaili Society, 1946. 

ibid. p. 18. ^ ^ 
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people know as the sifat ^attributes) of God are what they ''imagine'' to be the perfect 
forms of existence.^® "They regard ignorance as a defect, and thus say that God is 
All-knowing".^^ God is like a lamp which can be perceived "(only) through the 


light".®^ In this sense, "the saints of God, are the manifest forms of God (Surat4- 

zahir-i-Khuda)"^^ ' ^ 

Imam Ja‘far Sadiq once replied to a man who asked him whether it is 
true that on the Day of Resurrection God^will become visible to all? 

'Yes' - said he, - 'He is visible even before that day. He is visible to his 
slaves from the day when He asked them: "Am I not your Lord?" Tme 
believers saw Him even in this world. Do you not see Him? The man 
^ who asked the question then replied: "O my Lord, I see thee! Give me 
the permission to tell tWs (to others) oq thy authority". The Imam 
replied: "Do not tell this to anybody^.. because people shall disbelieve 
you, regarding this as immety (kufr). 


- At the Isma‘ili mission conference held in Dar-es-Salaam (then, Tanganyika, East 
Africa),^^ in 1946, the Agha Khan expressed his regret that the Isma‘ilis were not 


grounded in IsmaTli Studies. He said that: ^_, 

I am sorry to say, gentlemen, a person like Dr. Ivanow of Russia knows 
more about the Ismailia religion and its meaning than most bf the 
[pious ones] put together and many like Mr. Faisee, a^Bohra 
' gentleman...knows more about the Ismailia religion than most people of 
this faith. S- 


ibid. p. 19. 
ibid. 

^ ibid. p. 20. 
ibid. 

- ibid. p. 23. 

"Report", Mission Conference, 1946. The author conjectures that this document 
which has been reprinted many times annonymously and distributed to the 
Isipa^ilTs seems to have been interpolated by some Khojah Isma^Ilis to sanction 
their own syncretic views about the Imam. The author's conjecture is based on the 
fact that the document has become available to the Khojahs only recently (after 
1970) and contains no information on its publishers. 
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Thus the Apha Khan suggested that since the IsmaTlis were weak in imderstanding 
their religion, they "must never reason with people who have no religion" lest such 
discussions destroys their faith. He also argued that Islam and Isma^ilism are based on 
/mS/t (faith) and not reason, '^Momin who has true faith does not mean to be a 
philosopher".^^ He criticized those Isma^ilis who sought to purge the Isma‘ili prayer of ^ 
Hindu concepts, such as Macch avatar (fish incarnate), and also those who intended to 
replace such phrases as *Ati Allah (‘All is Allah) wit|i Ati-un Watiy-AllUh (‘All is the 
beloved of Allah). He explained that such terms and phrases have symbolical 
significance and, as such, should not be tampered with. He interpreted the concept of 
- Macch Avatar as signifying that Vhen there was nothing but fish on earth, God stood 
as a witness.".. With reference to the phrase *Ati Allah (‘Ali is Allah) he explained to 
the Isma‘ilis that they should retain it because it meant that, although ‘Ali was a 
"prisoner of the material world" during his physical existence, he was actually "the 
eternal that came from God and returned to God direct"[sic] - as a river formed of 
streams (mwminin) flows continuously to the ocean (Allah). The Agha Khan, said 
that: 

Shariati people do not understand this. These are the things that must be 
understood,** that according to the Ismaiji religion Allah is the Ocean. 

Ali during his life time - on earth - was separated fr6m the ocean of the 
Almighty - separated from it and running towards it - overcoming all 
material resistances and running towards its origin. From the Hakikati 
point of view, this Ayat means more than all the rest of Koran. 

These views of the Agha Khan on ‘Ali and Qur’an are currently not espoused in 

' Pakistan by the Agha Khan IV. The change in the Guidance from one Imam to 

another causes prqblems for the community. These problems will be discussed in 

chaj^ters three and five. The Agha Khan III in 1946 had felt that there was a strong 

need to retain "some part of Hindu Mythology" which "has a great deal of allegorical 

value". / . ^ 


ibid. 
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Similarly the Mythology of Hazarat Hussein's and ^Ali's suo^natural 
* acts should be considered^and purely, interpreted as allegorical, ^ 

Allegories are symbolical narrations or descriptions. They explain certain ideas 

relating to one thing bymsing the image of another. The Sufis have utilized this mode 

of 'allegorical exegesis' or ta^wil to interpret the Qur^an. .According to Goldziher, "in 

order to secure legitimate and traditional Islamic ^points of depature for this 




^sotericism, they borrowed from ShiTsm the doctrine asserting that Muhammad 
entrusted to his mandatory ‘Ali the secret meaning of the revelations".®^ 

The Isma‘ili response to the sectarian challenges in India in the first half of this 
‘ century was essentially a religious response. This response finds expression in the 

0 j 

Isma^ili emphasis on the Shi‘i and Ginanic traditions. These traditions served to assert 
and locate the basis of religious aifthority in the Agha Khan/Imam. This attitude 
strengthened the position of the Imam by integrating tli^loose elements of the group 
. and by legitimizing the processes “ of change within the community, Th^ divine 
institution of Imamah, as an expression of the popular IsmaTli beliefs^ and practices, 
thus became the rationale for the transformation of the social and economic life ©f the 
community. . 


2.2 Transformation and Tradition 

As the Imam'of the lSma‘ili commihlity, the Agha Khan III transformed the social and 
'economic lives of the Khojah Isma^ilis along the lines of his modernist vision. The 

t> ° 

change in the material conditions of a grou’p "would of necessity lead to the actual 
formulation of the type of belief-system that it suggests".®^ Thi^ section examines how 


Ignaz Goldziher, Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law, tr. by Andreas and 
Ruth Hamori, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981, p. 139. 

According to Safran, "there is a connection ^tween material realities and belief- 
systems to the extent that a drastic change/In the former may make a particular 
belief-system obsolete, require its modificatipn or replacement,. and suggest the 

% 
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the traditional Khojah Isma^ili concept of religious authority justified social and 


econopuc changes Within the community earlier in this century; in other words^ how the 
concept of change and transformation itself became part of the definition of religious 
authority. 

The Agha Khajp recalls in his Memoirs that his mother - who was the daughter of 
the Qajar Shah, Path ‘All Shah, of Persia was a ^mystic in the Muslim tradition... who 
habitually spent a great deal of time in prayer for spiritual enlightenment and for union 
with God. In such a spirit there was no room for bigotry^.^ The Agha Khan's early 
Firman^ reflect the influence of his mother. 

' However, his later training in"'Arabic, Persian, Shi‘I theology and calligraphy, on 
the one hand, and in science, English literature, philosophy, and poetry, on the other, 
had a profound impact on the formation of his attitude toward Islam and the West.^ 
Praising his English teachers as 'broadminded', 'wise', and 'impartial',he condemned • 
his Shi‘i Muslim theologian-teacher as being: 


extremely learned, a profound scholar, with a deep ancf extensive 
knowledge of Arabic literature and of Islamic History, but ’ all his 
learning had not widened his mind or warmed his heart. He ywas o 





direction it should take. Such ideological orientation may take a long-time to 
materialize, if it does at all; meanwhile, the.community, deprived of a valid belief- 
svstem, may become the victim of disorder and confusion..." Nadav Safran, Egypt 
in Search of Political Community,^^ndoiK Oxford University Press, 1961, p. 2.- 


% 


90 

91 

9i 

93 

94 


Agha Khan, Memoirs, p. 19. 





Riz (the Spiritual Happiness) is a collection of Firmans on the subject of 
spihmaf awareness. These Firmans do not go beyond 1908. " 


Memoirs, p. 18. 
ibid. p.. 16, 
ibid. p. 47. 
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The AgH5 KMn's exposure to the^ West convinced him of the urgent need for the 
Muslims to embrace the' reforms which were being introduced by the British into 
India.^^ He felt that the Mushms were backward because a large number of them had 
continued to .observe superstitious and out-dated religious customs, such as purdah 
(seclusion of women) and the "parrot-like method of, teaching Qur^an."^^ The Agha 
Khan believed that Islam embodied the 'means to a better human life. ' He also 
defended Islam against Western misconceptions based on conservative manifestations ~ 
of Islam.He maintained that Islam as preached and practiced by the Prophet and 
the Muslims in the first century, including the Umayyads, is the "world's finest religion 
and culture".^^ 

In a foreward to Qasim ‘Alt Jairozbhoy's Muhammad: A Mercy to all the Nations, 
published in 1937, the Agha Khan described Muhammad as the incorporator of the 
universality of all the religions. Such a universal attitude, according to the Agha 
Khan, was a derivation from the fundamental Islamic principle - Allahu Akbar^ (God is 
greater) --that "everything is maintained and sustained by Divine Power".With the 
intention of indicating where the cause of the failure to uphold this principle lay, the 
Agha Khan argued that while the West h/ad broken free from the authority of the 
"schoolmen of Europe" during the Renaissaike through "intellectual revolutions", the 


In his speech to the Muhammedan Education Conference, the Agha Khan, for thh 
first time, addressed the Muslims at large urging them to support British- 
introduced social reforms and not to be led astray by conservative Muslims. The 
speech is reproduced by Sirdar Iqbal ‘Alt Shah in the The Prince Aga Khan, 
London: John Long; 1933, p. 66-72. 


ibid. p. 68. ' * 

ibid. p. 196. ^ 

‘ a 


98 


99 

'100 


See "Forward" in Al-Hajj Qasim ‘All Jairozbhoy, Muhammad: A Mercy to AH the 
Nations, London: Unwin Brothers, 1937, 

ibid. p. 12. 

ibid. 
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Muslims were still under the spell of the 'ulam&\ clinging to the ''non-essentials (/urO'fl/ 
[sic])" among Muslim practices and, in doing so, they "had almost thrown out the 
usUldt [sic] (essentials)".^®^ 

As an alternative to the authority of the *ulamlk\ the Agha Khan maintained that 
the institution of al-amr (literally it means 'the possesors of command' and refers 
to the authority of Imam and Caliph) was established to ensure that "the faith would 
ever remain living, extending, developing- with science, knowledge, ,arl and 

industry". 

1 

If, rightly, the Muslims have kept till now the forms of prayer and 
fasting as practiced at the time of the Prophet, it should not be forgotten 
that it is not the form of prayer and fasting that have-been commanded, 
but the facts, and we are entitled to adjust the forms to the facts of life 
as circumstances changed. It is the same Prophet who advises his' 
followers ever to remain Ib^d-waqt (i.e. cliiidrcn of the lime and period 
which they wtfre on earth). 

This statement reflects the Agha Khan's modernist attitude in that he fundamentally 
believes tslarii to be ideally suited to embrace modern science, socio-ecom^mic 
institutions, and political ideas. " '*■ 

The Muslims are divided on the question of Islam's position in the modern world. 
The stand of the Modernist Muslims - that Islam is adaptablc^^ modern conditions - is 
met with strong criticism from the traditionalists, 'rhe latter abhor any view which 
suggests that Islam needs to change in order to satisfy all the needs of modern times. ' 
In the IsmaTli context, the Agha Khan cmphaJfeed the concept of the hMir 
(presem) Imam.^^"^ "'Fhc nfir (light) of Ilazarat *Ali was passed on to the Imam of the 
time - the hddir - - whose guidance has precedence over all other source.^ of guidance 


1 


101 


102 


ibid. p. 13. I , 

ibid. p. 14. ^ . , 

103 ibid. p. 15) ■ ' 

c 

111^ KalSiiti<Imftm>i>MfibTn (vol. I) "’I'hc Firmins of Mowland Sullan Muhammad ShSh 
- the Agha Khan", Bombay: Ismailiu Association for India, 1950, p. 1-5.^ 
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for the 

and if Qur^an was self sufficient (in guiding the mwminins), Hz. ‘Ali 
would not have been appointed his successor...In view of new 
discoveries and many changes the Imam is always hadir (present) to 
guide the mwfniriins in the best possible way....and so,’ whoever is the 
Imam of the time. Ws Firmans ought to bp obeyed. As times change, so 
do the Firmans. ' 

The Imam's guidance, according to the Agha Khan, occupies a pre-eminent position in 
the IsmaTli religious system. The Agha Khan utilized his authority to justify changes in 
the prevailing religious customs of the Khojah Isma‘ilis in accordance with his 
modernist reformist policies. There were some groups of Khojah Isma^ilis who seem to 
have resisted the reforms being introduced by the Agha Khan in the areas of 
education, marriage, etc.. The Firmans during this period reflect that the Khojahs were 
still dining to the authority of the local mawlawis, Sufi shrines and even G^ans in 
making decisions about marriage, health, education, etc.. 

Through analogies and persuasion the Firmans argued that it is not only contrary 
to the fundamental Isma‘ili principle but also pointless to cling "to the Firmans of the 

I 

past Imams," or "the Ginans (tljtwlitions) of the pirs (such as Pir Sadr al-Din)," and not 

to obey the Firmans^of the hadir (present) Imam. 

Whoever is, the Imam, his Firmans are to be obeyed. It is useless to 
obey the Firmans of the Imams of the past while'disobeying the Firmans 
» of the Imam~who‘is present amongst you...Thirteen hundred years back, 
the conditions of Arabs were very good. At the time, the Arab customs 
were al^good. Now there have been many changes in the world. It is 
useless to continue to observe those customs at present. What Pir Sadr- 
^ al-DIn said five hundred years ago was significant. What is the use of 
clinging to the Firmans of the pirs and refuse to abide by my ' • 

. Firmans. 


ibid. p. 241. 

106 ibid. 

107 ibid. p. 190. 
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The Agha Khan's attempts to introduce reforms within the community necessitated 
repeated assertions of his authority. The majority of Firmans between 1885 and 1920 
reflect the prevalent tendency among some Khojahs to invoke mediation of forces other 
than the Imam and also to indulge in superstitious rituals. The latter, which included 
rituals such as visiting the tombs of the pirSy the parading of effigies,*^'” and accepting 
ta*widh^^^ (written verses of Our’an to ward off evil spirits), etc., pos(:d a challenge 
both to his authority and to his modernist vision. While asserting hk^uthority he, 

therefore, also attempted to purify the Isma‘ilT faith from supcrslitioi^customs in a 

" * 

reformist fashion. The Firman issued at Karachi in 1920 strictly forbade the Isma^ilis 
to indulge in such superstitious rituals as visiting the residences or tombs of the plrs to 
seek barakah (blessings) and the mediation of the pirs. 


Q 

Those who go to Hydershah's Kothi (residence) where rituals arc 
performed, are doing harm. That is sinful. Neither the pir nor his grave 
is there. Even if there was a grave of the plr, it is not an Isma‘ili 
^ practice. Even if there was once a (concept of ) the grave in the Isma^ili 
faith, it is now impermissible. That is idol worship. Ukc that there are 
thousands of Kothis, Of what use arc they..?^^^ 

r ^ 

It is significant to mention here that the changes which the Agha Khan attempted 
to introduce among the Isma‘ilis by appealing to his religious authority most likely 




derived much of their weight from the Agha Khan's role in the political life of India. 
This role earned him considerable respcct^mong the modernist Muslims, the British, 
and some popular Hindu leaders, such as (i^dhi, and in turn bestowed prestige on the 
Isma‘i^ community in India.^^^ 


108 who make ta'but (effigies) arc idol worshippers" (Karachi 1-5-1920) Kalim 

(vol. II), p. 56. 

Kalam (vol. I) p. 289. 

Kalam (vo!. 11), p. 59. 

For details on the influence of the Ag^ Khan, Oayyum Malik,' lI.R.II. Prince Agn 
Khan, Karachi: I’lic Ismatlia Association for Pakistan, 1954. 
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r 

Like other Muslims who supported the idea of Hindu-Muslim unity, such as Jinnah 
(he withdrew from the Congress in 1920 and then abandoned his support for Hindu- 
Muslim unity) and Kalam Azad, the Agha Khan supported the idea of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. But he felt that political independence should be sought through evolution - and 
not through radical opposition - until such time as the Indians were united and capable 
of self-rule.Earlier, in 1906, he, along with Muhsin-ul-Mulk and others, had 
founded the Muslim League to represent the Muslims in demanding a fair share for 
tliemselves in the new social and political reforms brought about by the British.His « 
philanthropic contributions to various Muslim institutions, such as Aligarh, his active 
participation in the Khilafat Movement,^his defense against Western criticism of 
Islam^ etc,, earned him considerable respect among the modernist Muslims of India 
and, later, in Pakistan.Thus, when Jawaharlal Nehru in 1935 attacked the Agha 
Khan as a heretic for pretending to be God while living in the West and serving British 
interests, and, yet ironically, being looked upon to lead the Muslims of India,the 


112 

^ ^ See Agha Khan, Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, India in Transition, A Study in 
Political Evolution, New York: Bennett, Coleman & Co., Ltd. The Times of India 
Office, 1918. 

11 '^ 

Aziz Ahmad, Islamic Modernism, p. 66. 

His concern for obtaiping the status of a ^Recognized University' for Aligarh led 
him to raise huge hinds to linance it. See Dumasia, Aga Khan, p. 183. 

115 jiistance, jn dclensc against the criticism that Islam renders women non¬ 
entities, the Agha Khan mamljained that "their spiritual equality with men is 
absolute". Stanley Jackson, Aga Klian, p. 101. He accused the West of having, 
instead, denied the rights of inheritance for married women until 1882; but "the 
Muslim Women got full and equal rights to property one thousand and tjiree 
hundred years ago, when the Muslim religion was founded", p. 101. The Agha 
Khan occasionallyjcxprcsscd his distaste for British "snobbery" and racial policies 
which, according to him, probably caused his fourth wife, Yvette Labrousse, to 
convert to Islam. Willi Fiischauer, The Aga Khans, London: The Bodley Head 
1970, p. 145. - 

In Pakistan, the Agha Khan came to be regarded as one of the Founders of 
Pakistan, See Dawn, 12th July, 1957, p. 5. 

Jawahar Lai Nehru, "His Highness the Aga Khan"^ Modem Review, vol. 58(1935) 
No. 5, p. 505-507. 
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Modernist Muslims, such as Iqbal, defended him by pointing out that he was a good 

Muslim by virtue of his adherence to the Kalimah (the Islamic witnessing formula), 

Izhar-i-Haqiqat, written in 1921, by a Sunni *alim, Fay/All Hasan Salim, had 

defended the beliefs and practices of the Khojah Isma‘ili community. It was translated 

by Lalji Devraj into Gujrati from Urdu in the same year. Salim, a graduate from al- 

Azhar, claimed in this book that his study of Isma‘ili history did not reveal that the 

Khojah beliefs amounted to heresy (shirk), lie described the Khojahs as "peace 

loving, respectful of other tariqahs, and devoted to the experiencing of ma*rifah in a 

Sufi style".Concerning Khojah syncretic practices, the author argued that such 

practices .signified.points of contact and unity between the Muslims and Hindus. nTic 

Hindus were not idolhtors". In fact, he claimed, 

■ the ShaKi‘ah laws, established by the Prophet and the Imams^ over a 
period of time, begin to be employed idolatrously by the Sunnis in the 
same way as idols arc worshipped among the Hindus, tabut (parading 
the effigies) is practiced afnjmg the Shi‘ah, and tombs are worshipped 
among some vSuH tariqahs,^^ 

He condemned the Muslim rcVivalisl and anti-Sufi tendencies for blunting the 

spiritual aspects of Islam. It was due partly to ignorance on the part of some Khojahs 

who indulged in idolatry, he argued, that the Isma‘ili concept of religiou.s authority ha.s 
121 “ 

been so rfiisundcrstood.^'^* 

In the light of the growing Muslim political consciousness jii India, prior to its 
partition in 1947, the Agha Khiln encouraged the lsnia‘ilis to align themselves with the 
Muslims, and to project an Islamic identity lor the sake ol Muslim luuh/. Accordingly, 
the IsmfPilis were asked to visit Sunni Mosques and to mingle with other Muslims 
without aitieulating any ShPah-Suniii differences, ' 


Smith, Modern Islam, p. 135. 


119 

120 


IzIiar-idlaqTqat, Bombay: Sindhi printing Press, 1921, p. 5. 
ibid. p. 4. ~ 


ibid. 
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I am very happy to learn that you go to the Mosques. You must go on 
/every Friday and mingle with other Muslims... To encourage 
ShTi-Sunni enmity is to weaken Islam. Forget who Yazid was. It is not 
our problem. We are all brothers wj^ witness Kalimah - La Illaha Ilia 
Allah (there is no God but AllMi).^^^ ^ 

The Agha Khan not only issued Firmans to the Khojah Isma‘ilis to help foster 

Muslim unity but adapted Islamic values to the processes of modernization. For 

' instance, in marriage practices, education and economics he made se^al changes. 

2.2.1 Marriage;^: 

Marriage customs prevalent among some sectors of the Khojah Isma‘ilTs such as, 
infant marriages, disallowing widows and divorcees from remarrying, forcing brides to 
live in their parents' home for a long period before allowing them to join their 
husbands;^^^ and setting high dowry prices for the brides^^^ were abolished by the 
Agha Khan. He introduced the Nikah (the Muslim marriage ceremony, which also 
connoted 'social contract') to replace all other marriage ceremonies. In 1923, he 
argued that "if the rich will spend less (in the marriage ceremonies), then the poor 
people too will spend less".^^^ Presently, in Pakistan, all Isma^ili marriages are 
performed through the nikah ceremony or in the presence of the Agha Khan where the 
couples exchange rings and are given the Imam's ►blessings. These simple marriage 
ceremonies were* meant to reduce expenses incurred as a result of holding elaborate 
marriage parties and also to avoid dowries. It was hoped, thus, to encourcige the poor 
to get married. Presently, however, the affluent continue to indulge in extravagant and 

122 Firmans was issued in Bombay in 1934 and in Karachi in 1938. Kalam vol. II, 
p. 160 and p. 246. 

123 ibid. p. 14. 

12"^ ibid. p. 12. 

125 "bi our madhab (faith) nb customs or practices, except the nikah, is wajib 
(obligatoiy), ban all other ceremonies". Kalam, vol. II, p. 44. 

Kalam, vol. ll', p. 44. 

i! 
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* elaborate parties. These parties often become the target of sharp criticisnis from the 

r 

community.The Agha Khan III had, around 1910, taken steps to simplify and, at 
the same time, to dignify the concept of marriage by declaring that marriages could be 
performed in his presence/^® Thus, the custom of performing marriages m the. 
presence of the Imam became a very prominent practice among the Isma^ilis.^ 
Marrying a widow, the Ajjjha Khan maintained, would earn one a sawHb (spiritual 
benefit). "Even the Prophet himself married nine widows". Marriage with more 
than one wife jpst "for the sake of pleasure alone"^*^^ was condemned. He argued 
that only under certain circumstances '^marry a second wife; but treat both your wives 

♦ t. 

as equal as your two eyes". The Isma‘ilis, therefore do not encourage^r pmcticc ' 

1 '^1 Nw * 

■ polygamy/-^^ . 

The ihstitution of marpage served also to foster unity among ttte Khojahs of 
different backgrounds in India. He advised the Isma‘ilis not to think of themselves in 
ethnic terms (i.e. Kucchi, Kathiawar!,v Sindhi, etc.), but as murids and brothers in the 
Isma‘!l! faith. "Give your daughters to each other ... you are all* the children of the 
same, parents 


127 paygham, 15th August 1968, p. 1. 
. ibid. p. 27. ^ 

ibid. p. 83. 

Kalam, vol. I, p. 284. 
ibid. 

132 Kalam vol. II, p. 42-43. 
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2.2*2 Education: 

The Agha Khan's main objective in the educational fjeld was to eradicate illiterafcy 
among the Jama‘at through the acquisition of dunyawi ta'tim (Worldly education) in 
addition to dim tdtim (religious education).To realize this objective, he asked the 
Isma‘ili schools to collect higher fees frogi th^ rich in order to fund the education of 
the poor.^*^^ We have no detailed records a^vailable to us on the number of IsmaTli 
schools and the extent to which they benefited the poor during the period under 

9 

t 

discussion. However, in 1935, “ an issue of a Gujrati magazine called Fida^i reports 
that: - . 


Now in Kathiawar the Isma^ili community can benefit from four 
boarding schools... The new boarding schools will be run by Sulayman 
Zawer of Bombay who has previously worked for the 'The Fida’i 
Boarding and Orphange Committee' ...which administers 'The Kandi 
Mahollah IsmaiU Students Library', 'Fida’i Printing Press', and the 
boarding school. 


r 


The same issue of Fida’T magazine reports that "in accordance with^he Imam's wishes, 


a large part of the Golden Jubilee Funds were directed towards child care and 
scholarships for the improvement of the quality of life ...of the poor and needy".In 
the same year (1935), an educated Isma‘ili (witfi^an M.A. degree), Isma‘il Thawar 

f 

ViranT, while praising the efforts of 'His Highness Central Board of Education', stated: 


"But as regards secondary and High school education the existing state of 
things is not at all satisfactory. The Central Free School managed by His 
Highness Central Board of Education does not teach the students higher 
than the third standard in English, and although scholarships are 
awarded to' some of the more promising students to enable them to 
pursue higher studies, the majority of students find it difficult to .join the 
other schools in the city where the fees ai;e often more than the parents 
can afford to pay. In the circumstances* it would be a great asset to our 
community if we possess a Central Free School which teaches the 


ibid, p; 51. ‘ 

* ibid. p. 18. 

Fida’T vol. 9 (1935), No. 4, p. 268. 
ibid. p. 266. 
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students upto the matriculation examination. 

Thawar Virani reports that although there existed an Isma‘ili Orphanage for female 


orphans and poor girls, it did not function as efficiently as that for the male orphans. 
He, however, praised, the Fida»T Boarding school and Orphanage for teaching 
handicraft and home industry to the orphans and the poor.^^® 

_The Ajgha Khan paid great attention to the education of women. He exhorted 
parents to send their daughters to schools. If financial straih posed a situation where a 
choice had to be made between "sending your daughter or your son to school, then 
first send' your daughter to school".While more emphasis was laid on girls' 
education, the Firmans also reflect a policy of helping more Isma‘ili children to 


acquire elementary and secondary education rather than helping a minority to acquire 
university degrees. The justification for adopting such a policy was given in the 


Firmans which encouraged the Isma‘Ilis to go into trade and commbree and not to 
^become subservient through the excercise of professions such as Law.^^^ 


^.Jf^hree or four students can be helped to study up to the malric 
/ (approximately tenth grade) with the same amount needed to get one 
student through a B.A. program, then why not educate more children. 
Otherwise it is like making one person rich and ten persons ^)or. If a 
student intends to do a B-A. in order to do a job...then how will you be 
rich? It is not by studying only J^at you will become rich, but by going 
into trade one becomes rich...^^^ 


ibid. p. 268. 


D8 

139 


ibid. 

e- 

Kalam vol. II, p. 4. 




ibid. p. 290. 


141 

142 


Mubarak Taliki and Messages, Mombasa: Ismailia Association for Africa, 1955, p. 
18. 

Kalam, vol. II, p. 29. 
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This advice from,the Imam at least provided justification and legitimacy for the 
involvement of a large number of Khojah Isma‘ilis in trade and commerce. Generally, 
many young men in India sought employment with thl" Government - it being the 
principal employer. The Isma'ilis, on the contrary, sought independence through trade 
and commerce. This trait of seeking financial independence continues to prevail 
among the Khojah Isma^ilis in Pakis^n. There may have been other reasons besides 
the Agha Khan's advice as well for this trait of the Khojahs. However, the resulting 
material prosperity, while strengthening the belief structure of the community, may 
have perhaps contributed toward the community's diversion from intellectual 
involvement in stating the Isma^ili position on Islamic modernism, Sufism, Isma^ili 
theology, etc.. Until recently, no substantial works on these subjects have been 
produced by the Khojah Isma‘ilis. We will see in the following chapters how this 
vacuum in Modern Isma^ili religious thought has caused religious tensions within the 
Isma‘ili community in Pakistan under the impact of the Islamization process. ^ 

2*2.3 Economics 

The economic success of the Khojah Isma‘ilis is largely attributable to the 
immigration policies of the Agha Khan. A large number of Khojahs were assisted in 
migrating from the desert-like areas of Kucch and Kathiawar, and from crowded 
cities like Bomba^, to Burma, Africa, etc.. The Agha Khan advised the lsma‘ilis to 
keep abreast of modern developments in order to avoid destabilization (for example, 
he advised those involved in the horse-carriage transport business to switch to 
automobiles). He attributed religious significance to the trickling down of the 
wealth accumulated at the upper level. To help a poor IsmaTIi to establish himself 
economically was equated with "more than 1,000 years of ibMah (worship)".The 

ibid. p. 81. 
ibid. p. 72. 
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Khojah Isma‘ilis responded to the social and economic directives of the Agha Khan 
by enthusiastically translating them into principles governing their lives. For instance, 
migration in search of economic opportunities became a widely held Isma^ili trait; and 
the Isma‘ili co-operative banks and schools mushroomed wherever the Khojah 
Isma‘ilTs constituted a numerically viable group to carry out such activities. These 
activities are recorded, for instance, in the magazine Flda*i published between 1920 
and 1940.1'*^ “ 

The Isma‘Tlis' response to the changes introduced by the Agha Khan during this 
period is determined by their perception of the Imam. The Imam was the locus of 
religious authority. His authority consisted precisely in his having been divinely 
appointed in the line of nasSy and in his being the nur of Allah. By virtue of his 
religious authority, the Imam was able to command the means to transform the lives of 
the Khojah IsmaTlis. 

The Isma‘!li concept of the Imamjuring this period, is characterized by the 
transcendental and divine aspects it derived from both Shi‘i and Hindu syncretic 
borrowings made by the community in the Indian sub-continent. - This development was 
parrt^ triggered by sectarian challenges to the loose identity of the Khojahs and also to 
the authority of the Imam. The official British recognition of the Imam's absolute 
authority and the Agha Khan Ill's public involvement' both at the Indian and 
international levels added the needed prestige and significance to the role of the Imam 
and, thus, to the image of the Isma‘Tlfs. . 

The Agha Khan utilized this acquired religious authority to facilitate secular 

developments within the community "without being impeded by the historical limits of 

^ * 

the role definition".The improvement in the material life of the community in turn 


145 


For instance Kandi Mahol library was established in 1918 and the Ismaili Co- 


' operative Bank in 1930 under the directives of the Agha Khan. Fidft*T» 1931-35. 
^^^.^Hanna Papanek, Leadership and Social Change, p. 108. 
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forther -strengthened' the Khojah idehtit]^ defined by the syncretic and hierarchical 
spiritual order of 'which the Imatn is the |tpex. , 
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^ Chapter ni 

ISLAM IN PAKISTAN: 1947-1977 


\ 


This chapter examines the problemsj that have confronted the Muslims of Pakistan 

I 

in their attempt at defining the role of I^lam in Pakistan, from 1947, when the country 
gaihed independence to 1977, when the last of the Modernist Governments under 
Zulfiqar ‘All Bhutto fell.,The following chapters on The Development of the Isma‘ni 
Concept of Religions Authority' and on 'Islamization' will be seen against this 
background. 

Under Jinnah, the Muslim nationalist movement (in the sense of the Pakistan 
movement) in Britishjgdia acquired a religious and, therefore, a communal undertone, 
in the second quarter of the 20th century. Communalis^hi had already set Muslims and 

^ “ V ^ 

Hindus against each other e^ecially after the failure of the Khilafat Movement. 
Communalism, in the sense of loyalty to the membership of a group became the 
rationale for the Muslim League's Pakistan Movem^it after 1936.^^® 


iH/ Cantwell Smith defines Communalism in India as "that ideology which has 

V emphasized as the social, politi<;al, and economic unit Ihe group df adherents of * 

each religion, and has emphasized the distinction, even the antagonism, bctwcDi) 
such groups; the word 'adherent' and 'religion' being taken in the most nominal 
sense. Muslim communalists, for instance, have been highly con.scious of the 
Muslims within India as a supposedly single, cohesive community, to which they 
devote their loyalty..." For an excellentNanalysis, see his Modem Islam in India; 
London: Victor Golancz Ltd., 1946. Coiymunalism as an ingredient of Muslim 
Nationalism had never been intensely manifested before 1936, because the Mu.slim 
League was, unlike the Indian National Congress, not a nationalist orgniuzation. 
See Peter Hardy, The Muslims of British India; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
, Press, 1972, p. 227. 


Smith, Modem Islam, p. 248. 
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Muslim Communalism, in the form of seeking separate Muslim representation for 
Muslims, as espoused earlier by Modernist Muslims such as Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the 
Agha Khan, Muhsin-al-Mulk, and later by Muhammad ‘All Jinnah (a Shi‘ah),^^^ was 
initially aimed at safeguarding the political and social interests of Muslims against the 
Hindu majority in the democratic framework being introduced into India by the 
British.The Agha Khan, in 1929, stated that the aims of the Muslim League were 
'^purely political. The religious differences separating various sects of Muhammadans 
^ exist for all time as far as we can foresee."^'^^ 

After the failure of the Khilafat Movement (1919-1924) Muslim Communalism was 
characterized by increased antagonism towards Hindus. The* Muslims felt that the 
Hindus had betrayed them when Gandhi called off the non-co-operation movement, 
Vhich was a joint Hindu-Muslim pressure tactic against fhe British to demand swaraj 
(home rule) and the restoration of the Khilafat in Turkey.Until the Khilafat 


Much has been written on determining exactly to what branch of the Shi‘ah Jinnah 
belonged. See Hector Bolitho, Jinnah, Creator of Pakistan, New York: Macmillan 
and Co., 1954. See also Sheila McDonough, ed. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 
Massachusetts: Heatlf and Co., 1970. Stanley Wolpert writes in Jinnah of 
Pakistan, New York: Oicford University Press^^ 1984, that Jinnah was a Khojah 
Isma‘ili, p. 4. / 


\ 


Sayyid Ahmad Khan/expressed the fear in the following words: "The system of 
representation of the views and the interests of the population, and in countries 
where the population is composed of one race and one creed it is no doubt the 
c best system that can be adopted. But, My Lord, in a country like India, where 
caste distinctions still flourish, where there is not fusion o^the various races, 
where religious distinctions are still violent,... the principle'^ election, pure and 
simple... would attend with the evils of greater significance than purely economic 
^>^coi>«^erations," R. Symonds, The Making of Pakistan, London: Faber and Faber,. 
1950>to. 30-31. 

Hhcr/Greenwall, H.H. The Aga Khan Imam of the Ismailis, London: The Cresent 
Pre>s, 1952, p. 136. 


1 

Similar to political development in Turkey - where the position of the Caliph, ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, was being threatened by rising Turkish nationalism - the Muslims of 
India felt that their Islamic culture was being threatened by the British. They 
joined the Congress to demand two things. 1. Swaraj, i.e. home-nile ‘ for India, 
and 2. to revive the concept of Khilafat in Turkey for the Muslims of India to 
draw inspiration from. In Febr^iary, 1922, Gandhi called off the non-co-operation 
movement. See Smith, Modem Islam, p. 195-204. For an important work on 
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Movement, Hardy maintains, there was no unity a^nong the Muslims in India, llie 
consciousMss of the India-wide Muslim Community began to "‘evolve slowly, and 
communafism became • an element in its evolution.Muslim Communnlism 
contributed towards articulating a common Islamic identity among the Muslims in 
response to the external threaf - Hinduism:' This externa! threat tc^mporarily 

f 

camouflaged the existing theological and ^sectarian fissures in the Muslim community 
itself. 

Jinnah exploited the situation^^^ and set out to broaden the League platform by 

accomodating an emotionally based Muslim Communalism to _thc political and legal 

* 

categories of Western democracy in an effort to gain power for the Muslim League 
after 1936.156 

In spite of Jinnah's efforts to upderpin the League with Communalism, the Muslim 
League was heavily defeated in the elections of 1937 even within the Muslim majority 
provinces of Punjab, N.W.F.P. and Sindh. M. J. Akbar argues lhalMhcsc elections 
were "indicative of the popular mood" which was supportive of democratic, socialist 
and secularist views, rather than communalist ones.^^^ LA. lalbot, however, argues 
that while the Muslim League was essentially an urban and elite parly, prior to 1936, 
the power to mobilize the masses in the rural areas lay with the Sufi pirs* Ilic 
traditional religious pattern of authority inle^alcd with the economics of the r^irnl 


Khilafat Movement see Gail Minault, Khilafat MoveftentrUeligious Symbolism and 
Political Mobilization in India. New YorlcLIolonibia University Prc.ss, 1982. 

Peter Hardy, The Muslims of British India, p. 198-210. 

154 ibid. p. 207. ^ 

^56 ^halid Bin Siiyccd, Politics in Pakistan: Th^ Nature and Direction of Change, New 

York: Pa^aeger Publishers; 1980, p. 37. 

Khalid Bin Sayecd, "Political Iy<mdcrship and Institution Building Under Jinniih, 
Ayub, and Bhutto", in Pakistan: The Long Vlew^ cd. by /iring, Braibanti,'and 
Wriggiijs, Durham: Duke University Press, 1977,'p. 24, " . 

MJ. Akbar, India: The Siege Within, New York: Penguin Bonks, 1985, p, 29. 
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population appears to have been more crucial in determining the moods of the 
people In Punjab, for instance, the support for the Unionist Party was the decisive 
factor in the defeat of the Muslim Leagtie. 

After 1937, Jinnah began to broaden the League's support base by enlisting the 
allegiance of the pTrs and also by continuing to fuel communalism. In 1939, the League 
fueled Hindu-Muslim antagonism through the circulation of the "'Pirpur Report' accusing 
the Hindu-dominated Congress of atrocities committed against the Muslims.In 
1940 the Muslim League resolVed to demand 'Independent States' made up of Muslim 
majority provinces. Muslim Communalism then began to be identified with "Muslim 
Nationalism" pr "Islamic Nationalism.Thus, the Pakistan Movement, in the sense 
of Muslim Nationalism, gave jittle attention to what the Pakistan sought by' the Muslim 
League would be like in terms of the government, the^principal institutions, etc.. Its 
foremost objective was independence on a basis that would ensure Muslim interests. 
The League was nof concerned with the detailed formulation of its political framework, 
but with the broad and' emotionally based religious frame of reference to "foster in the 
Muslim people of India a sense of community, a feeling of belonging together which ... 
had never before so intensely characterized the Muslims of that subcontinent at any 
time in their histor/'.^^^ 

, I 

158 Talbot, "The Growth of the Muslim League in Punjab; 1937-46", The Journal of 
Commonwealth and Comparative Politico, vol. 20(1982). Also see his "The 1946 
Punjab Elections", Modem Asian Studies, 14(1980). 

Talbot, "Punjab Elections", p. 81. 

160 Cantwell Smith maintains that the report was exaggerated, see Modem Islam, 

p. 261. 

Symonds, The Making of Pakistan, p. 41. 

Charles J. Adams, Islam in Pakistan, Lassale: The Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1959, p 

ibid. p. 34. 
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The Muslim League proved victorious in the 1946 elections, Muhammad Munir, 

the retired Chief Justice of Pakistan, repeatedly emphasizes in his book From Jinnah 

to Zia that Jinnah was against the creation of "theocracy" in PakislanJ^ Jinnah 

envisaged a secular democratic Government "embodying the essential principles of 

Islam" whr^ were also the modernist principles of democracy, viz. "etiuality, justice 

and fairplay to everybody".I'hesc views of Jinnah which he expressed in his speech 

to the first meeting of the Constituent Assembly were vague in that they implied no 

particular structure of Government and State. 

You may belong to any religion or cast(\or creed - that has nothing to do 
with the business of the State... We are starting with this fiuulnmcnta! 
principle that we are all citizens and equal citizens of one State..., and 
you will find that in course of lime Hindus would cease to be Hindus and 
Muslims would cease to be Muslims, not in the religious sense; because 
that is the personal f^Jh of each individual but in the political sense as 
citizens of the State. 

Munir claims that those who had in fact opposed the Pakistan movement became the 
forerunners in making Pakistan a theocracy. 

Many *ulama* and Mawlana Mawdudi - the leader of JamtVabi-Islunii - had 
vehemently opposed the Pakistan Movement. Mawdudi argued that the Pakistan idea 
implied Muslim loyally to a "Western ^Phenomenon of Nationalism" and not to the 
Muslim Society governed by the Divine Will - Allah's Will.^^^^ His tibjcxtion was 
directed at the leadership of the Pakistan Movement - particularly Jinniih. According 
to Mawdudi, Jiniuih and other Modernist'Muslims were more tiaiigerous than atheists 
because the former corrupted Islam from within by sapping "the very foundation of 


164 


M. Munir, Froin Jmnah to Zia, Lahore: Vanguard Books, 1980, p. 30. 


A- 


ibid. p. 31. 
ibid. p. 30. 
ibid. p. 5.3-71. 

loo p'or an cxccllcjfnt analysis of Mawdudi's thought see ( luirlcs Adams, Ideology 
of Mawlana Mawdudi" in Sou^ Aslan Politics and Religion, cd. by D.I-. Smith, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966. 
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Islamic commitment"^and replacing it with material interests. 

Some ^ulama* such as Shabbir Ahmad Usmani, Mufti Muhammad Shafi‘i and 

Ihtisham al-Haqq, who supported the Pakistan Movement, envisaged a state governed 

by the Shari‘ah^^® where they would acquire a renewed and important role as 

171 

overseers of the implementation of Islamic ideals. ^ Binder reports that soon after 
Pakistan came into existence, "several 'ulama^ met at the residence of Mawlana 

"I ' 

Shabbir Ahmad Usmani and worked out a plan for a semi-independent ministry of 

religious affairs". He adds that such a ministry was not only to be immune to voting 

but "it would act as general censor of all government activities, and excercise general 

supervision over the behaviour of all government servants. The aim of these *ulama* 

was to preserve not to change; their method was through political recognition of their 

institution". This group of conservative 'ulama* differed from the revivalist group 

under Mawdudi on the question of the role of religious authority, llie formcr^s role 

was more that of preservers and transmitters of a divine law already interpreted by the 

legal schools (mainly Hanafi in Pakistan) and not that ot reformers. Ijtihad or 

individual judgement was the prerogative of the founders of the legal schools alone. 

"To alter the decisions that have been accepted for ages would be to deny the eternal 

immutability lor God's law, and to admit that earlier jurists erred, would be to destroy 

the idea of the continuity of the divine guidance of the Muslim community".The 

latter (revivalists) rely on reason and personal judgment for the interpretation of what 
- < 

\ 

ibid. p. 374. ^ 

Peter Hardy, The Muslims of British India, p. 242. 

171 

^ ^ Sheila McDonough, "The Religious Legitimization of Change Among Modernists in 
Indo-Pakistani Islam" in Religion and the Legitimation of Power in South Asia, ed. 
by Bardwcll L.Smith, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1978, p. 43. 

1-70 . ^ 

Binder, Religion and Politics, p. 33. 

ibid. 

Binder, Religion and Politics, p. 26. 
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I 

they consider clear and simple Qur’anic injunctions and prophetic traditions^which 

' <— 

alone constitute the Islamic ideals by which a Muslim Society ought to be governed. 
Both groups, however, are decidedly anti-WcMern, anli-lJiiulu and puritanical. An 
ideal Islamic Society, accordingly, must be monolithic aiul free from internal diversity 
which is generally duc^ to foreign innucnccs. Peter Hardy quotes a Punjabi Muslim's 
vision of a Muslim State. 

A Muslim State may not mean a State m the Western sense of the word « 

which the Indian Musiim have been accustomed to. It may mean a 
State governed by the Islamic Law as contained in the Holy Our’an. It 
may mean the purging of the Indian Muslims of all uii-Islamic influences 
which they have contracted on account of their close contact with the 
non-Muslim communities in India. 

When-Pakistan emerged^in 1947, a number of 'ulanm* - - and Mawdudi who had 
opposed the creation of Pakistan - migrated to Pakistan where they undertook to build 
a^definition of an Islamic Stale on which the country could be patterned. The 
did not consider Mawdudi to be an 'alim. 'Phe *ulatnh** and Mawdudi differed from 
on^ another sharply, cspcciafiy as evidenced during (he debates about the ctuistitution,' 
Mawdudi denied the *ulama^ the veto power over legislation, something which they 
very much wanted. Also, Mawdudi rejected taqlld and blamed the *ulani(i* for the 
corruption of Islam. I’he enthusiasm of both the 'ulamd* and Mawdiali not only 
clashed with the Cjovcinment ot Pakistan, administered mainly by Western edncalcd 
“Muslims, but rcfiectetl a Snmii Sectarian bias I heir vision ol Islam ami Isliimic 


17 “^ 

^ Charles Adams argues that the two stnirces of Islamic milhority :ire (i) silent *m 
many matters ol concern to tlu Muslims and must be supplenunited by some olhei 
principle of authority; (n) the fact that in addition to their clear c<iminan<K the 
basic sources have a number of others, the exact meaning of which is doubtful and 
require interpretation; (m) the fact that even clear commands must be uiu!crstt>od 
in the light of whatever lusioncal circumstances may prevail." Sec "’Hie I<lcuh>gy 
of Mawlana Mawdudi", p ^86. 


Hardy, The Muslims of British India, p. 241. 
Hinder, Religion and PoliiJc.s, p. 75 
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Society was, in principle, the equivalent of the Sunni Islamic Society based on either 
the Qur’an and the traditions of the Prophet as interpreted by individual Muslims 
(pious like MawdudT)^^® or as interpreted by one of the four legal schools; Planafi, in 
the case of Pakistan.Such a position undercut the cardinal Shi^^T principle of 
Imamah which, according to ShVi Muslims^ is the sole divinely authorized institution 

. - 1 oo 

for interpreting the Qur’an and, accordingly, for upholding the law. ® 

The Modernist Muslims who believed that Islam is rational, humanitarian, liberal, 
and everything that a modern democratic state cspousesv did, not feel the need to 
formulate a criterion to determine who was a Muslim or what makes a society Islamic. 
Theirs was essentially a secularist vision, though they talked about the relationship 

o 

between Islam and Pakistan. If the vision was not secularist, it was atdeast 
iJidividualistic in the sense that they saw religion as each man'^ relation with God. 
(Jinnah, as seen above, represeilted this view in particular). In a modern democratic 

1 OO 

state, the modernists believed that the Muslims would be free to practice their faith. - 

This implied not only security and freedom for Muslim minority groups, such*as the 

Shi‘ah and the Ahmadiyah, but also for minority non-Muslim groups such as Christians 

. . 1^4 

and Hindus, in shaping their own religious orientations. 


ibid. p. 242. 


180 


-/ 

Aziz Ahmad, "Islam and Democracy in Pakistan", in Religion and Change in 
Contemporary Asia, ed. by Robert F. Spencer, Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1971, p. 126. 


181 


M.Geijbcls, "The Process of Islamizafion in Pakistan" al-Mushir, Rawalpindi: vol. 
XXI, (1979) p. 31-51. 


182 Q ShVi concept of Imamah see Vaglicn, "Ali bin Abi Talib", EI2 p. 381 and 
also A.A. Fyzee, The Book of Faitli translated from Da‘a’im al-Isiam of al Qadi 
ai-Nu^man, Bombay: 1974, p. 26. 


183 Pfeeland Abbot, "Pakistan and the Secular Slate" in South Asian Politics and 
Religion, p. 360. 

Keith Callard, Pakistan: A Political Study, London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
' 1957, p. 233. 
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Amongst the Muslims who opposed the Modernist vision of Islaih, the revivalist 

group - Jama‘at-i-Islami - has been the most organized, effective and appealing religio- 

poiitical group in Pakistan.According to Mawd^^di, the creation of Pakistan was 

sought in order to found an Islamic State based on the SharPah - the Islamic ideals as 

revealed through the Qur^an and exemplified by the Prophet of Islam. Obedience to 

any authority other than God means "idolalory or associating partners with God 

Thus, a modern democratic slate is antithetical to ^slam, and Ihe^ 

architects of such a State are Kafirs (unbelievers). His position implied that Jinnah 

and the supporters of the Muslim League were Kafirs, They had folloTwed the alien 
« 

ideals of nationalism and democracy which bestow sovereignty on man or a nption 
instead jof Allah: 

The contradiction between the two visions - one Democratic and* one Islamic (i.e. 
a view of what a proper Islamic order is) - - of governing Pakistan became evident in 
the Objectives Resolution^^^ pressed by the Constituent Assembly in 1949, and later 
incorporated in the 1956 Constitution of the "Islamic Republic of Pakistan", as a 

(9 

preamble. The Resolution stated that Pakistan is a Nation, ^ 

Wherein (he principles of democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance and 
social justice as enunciated by Islam should be fully observed: Wherein 
the Muslims ol Pakistan should be enabled individually and collectively 
to order iheir lives in accordance with the teachiiuis and requirements of 
Islam, as set out in the Holy Our’fin and Sunnah.*^"^ 

The constitutional development in Pakistan thus rellccted the altcinpls t)l the modernist 

administrators ol Pakistan to deal with Islam in an ambiguous way and to avoid 

,offending tlie *u!aftta* while at the ^rimc time carrying on their activities. 'I'h 


185 

186 


187 




Adams, Islam in Pakistan, p. 52-53. 

Adams, " I hc kicology of Mawdudi", p. 382,^ 


ihid. p. 389. 


188 


Adams, Islam in Pakistan, p. 39. 

^89 ibid. 
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ambiguity lay in the modernist attempt at synthesizing two contrasting political 

% T 

philosophies - the Democratic, and the Islamic - in a self contradictory categofy of 
Islamic Democracy. While Democracy delegates authority to people by people in ordel^ 
to evolve and formulate laws to govern the society for the benefit of each and every 
individual, the Islamic Political Philosophy according to Mawdudi depends upon laws 
^ already formulated by God according to which Muslinj# must govern themselves at all 
times. 

\ In the one there is the concept of a law made by men through the 
excercise of reason for the benefit of man, and in the other there is the 
divine fiat rising beyond human understanding and calling only for 
obedience. 

^ The traditionalists ironically suppoifed the idea of Islamic Democracy' because, 
according^o Fazlur Rahman, the Islamic' ?ide of the coin would lend them the 
authority to interpret the doctrine of the sovereignty of God and enable them to 
exercize His rights and powers. The 'Democracy' side of the coin, on the other hand. 


would put the majority Sunni Muslims of Hanafi persuasion in a position, to define the 
course 8f establishing the true Muslim society. 


This explains largely why the acceptance of democracy - at least as a 
strategy - was facilitated by Mawdudi since Pakistanis are Muslims, 
democracy would be commensurate with Islam, Uot in the sense that 
peo^e ar^ in fact, Mus^ms but that they 'oughr^Hp become real 
Muslims'.^-^ \ 

The strength of the 'ulama^ was violently expressea when, inNj953, the Ahrar 
party, later joined and supported by Jama‘at-i-I«lami, launched an anti-Ahmadiyah 
movement demanding that the Ahmadiyah be declared nomMuslims. The Ahrar, 


190 Pqj. analysis on the distinction between Democratic and Islamic political 
philosophies, see C, J. Adams, "Islam and the Public Philosophy in Pakistan", in 
Political Forces in Pakistan, (Papers presented at a Seminar held at the Institute of 
Islamic Studies, McGill University, 1958). 

ibid, p.' 14. 

Fazlur Rahman,"Islam in Pakistan", Journal of South Asian and Middle Eastern 
Studies, vol. 8 (4) 1985, p. 38. 
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who emerged as a militant gtgup in 1930, were anti-British and had supported the 
Congress. They were bitter-enemies of the Ahmadiyahs even before the partition. In 


Pakistan, they were trying to regain prestige which they had lost because of their 
opposition to the Pakistan movement. They demanded that members of the 
Ahmadiyah group as such and ii duhammad Zafrullah Khan, (d. 1985) 



^ who was at the time, in 1953, Pakistan's Foreign Minister, be removed from important 


government posts.The anti-Ahmadiyah Movement assumed a violent form: 


Several Ahmadis were attacked and killed and their masjids and 
property burnt, destroyed or looted. One of the persons killed was 
Major Mahmood, an Ahmadi, whose car had failed near a crowd which 
was being addressed by a Maulvi at Quetta on the subject of Ahmadis 
being Kafirs. Major Mahrnopd was trying to start his car when he was 
attacked by a furious mob. 

Following the anti-Ahmadiyah disturbances, a Court of Inquiry was conslifuled to 
examine the causes which led to this movement. The Inquiry Commission, under the 
Presidentship of Muhammad Munir, submitted its report (known as The Munir Report) 
in 1954.^^^ The Munir Report concluded that "if the Ahmadis were Kafirs, any one 
becoming an Ahmadi became liable to death penalty because apostasy in an Islamic 
State is punishable with death.All the *ulamU* were found by the Inquiry 
Commission headed by Munir to agree on this point. What they could not agree umm 

IQP " f 

was how to define "who is a Muslim." 


For an extended treatment on the history of Ahmadiyah movement pnd its inter¬ 
relationship with the religious and political life of late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century India, see Spencer Lavan, "I'he Ahmadiya Movement: Its 
Nature and Its Role in Ninteenth and rwentieth C'cntury India", Ph.D 
Dissertation, McGill University, Montreal, 1970. 'I’hc thesis was later revised and 
published in New Delhi: * Manohar Book Service, 1974. Sec also Adams, "'ITic 
Ideology of Mawlana Mawducli", p. .376-377. 


Callard, Pakistan, p. 204. 

M. Min.ir, From Jinnah to Zia, p. 38. 

Report of The Court of Inquiry, Lahore: Punjab Government, 1954, 
M. Munir, From Jinnah to Zia, p. 38. 
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The basis of the anti-Ahmadiyah movement was the allegation that the 
Ahmadiyah believed Mirza Ghulam Ahmad - who founded the sect in 1890 ~ to be a 
Masih (savior) after the Prophet Muhammad.He also claimed to be the 
"reincarnation of Jesus and Lord Krishna."^®® His claim, the 'ulama* maintained, 
violated the belief of the Muslims ^n Khatm-i-Nubuwwat (finality or the Seal of 
Prophecy). The Ahmadiyah, found mainly in Punjab, are a wellrknit proselytizing 
group which has recently spread to other parts of the world, including Nigeria, 
Canada, etc.. The'significance of the anti-Ahmadiyah movement,,4iowever, lay in the 
power which the Sunni *ulama* showed themselves able to wield.'^^^ 


The court inquiry into the incident declared that "in the eyes of certain Sunni 


leaders all Shiahs were Kafirs (unbelievers) and some of the Shiah leaders were 
inclined to pay the same compliment to the Sunnis.Consequently, the report 
argued: 


The net result of all this is that neither Shias nor Sunnis nor Deobandis 
nor Ahl-i-Hadith nor Barelvis are^ Muslims and; any change from one 
view to the other must be accompanied in an Islamic State with the 
penalty of death if the Government of the State js in the hands of the 
party which considers the other party to be Kafirs.'^^*^ 

4 

--- A 

Munir interviewed the *ulama* and the leaders of the Jama‘at-i-Islami, including 
Mawdudi. See Munir Report, p. 215-218. ‘ 

Binder, Religion and Politics in Pakistan, p. 260. 

200 Pqj. ^ brief discu^ion on the history of Ahmadiyah, see W.Cantwell Smith's 
Modem Islam, p. 298. For the anthropological analysis of the anti-Ahmadiyah 
Movement in Pakistan, in 1953, see John Honigmann, "Intensional Orientation and' 
National Unity (A case study from Pakistan)" A Review of General Semantics, 13:2 
(Winter 1955-56), p. 108-115; and "Radical Opposition in National Culture", 
Davidson Journal of Anthropology vol. 1, No. 2, (1955), p. 169-180. 

Leonard Binder, Religion and Politics in Pakistan, Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1961, p. 259-296. 

Khalid Bin Sayeed, Politics in Pakistan, p. 37. For details see Munir Report, p. 

219. 

Munir Report, p. 219. 
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Islam in Pakistan^^ continue4 to be emotionally p<»werful in unifying one group 


against the other, frequenlSy serving to disguise social, pc Utical or economic issucs,^^ 
While Muslims in India prior to partition were united against a real .or an imagined 
Hindu threat, the Muslims jn Pakistan directed their fears against each other, fears 
based on sectarian differences, regional centrifugal forces, political disagreements and 
economic disparity- The political machinery first collapt^d in 1953, following the anli- 
Ahmadiyah agitation, when the Governor General, Ghulam Muhammad, dismissed the 
Prime Minister, Khwaja NazimuddTn, and his cabi#t. Ghulam Muhammad justified 
his decision by revealing that the "cabinet of Khwaja Nazimuddin has proved entirely 
inadequate to grapple with difficulties facing the country.In 1958, the military, 
under General Ayub Khah, finally took control of Pakistan and banned all political 
parties. Ayub Khan lifted Martial Law only in 1962. In the same year he lifted (he ban 

a 

on political parties such as Jama‘at-i-Islami. Although Aziz Ahmad views Ayub 
Khan's system of democracy from 1962-1969 as a purely secular development,^^ 
Ziring notes that Ayub Khan was caught up in an ironical situation wherein he 
condemned the conservative Muslims, and yet upheld Islam to unify the counity. 
This has bee/i the paradox of evefy Government of Pakistan and of governments in 
other countries such as Egypt. The government has to uphold Islam, but it is 


204 phrase indicates the uniqueness of tho-nature of Muslim response in Pakistan 
and its attempt at defining the position of Islam in the modern world. The, unique 
response, according to Adams, is due to "the connection between Islam anio the 
Pakistan Movement... Pakistanis are self-conciously Muslims and arc determined 
to impart a Muslim flavour to their state. It is not enough to have achieved a state 
of their own; the state must in addition be an Islamic State." See Islam In Pakistan, 
p. 37*38. 

D.E. Smith, "Patterns of Religion and Politics", South Asian Politics and Religion, 

p. 22. 

^O^Callard, Pakistan, p. 22. 

Aziz Ahmad, Islam and Democracy, p. 35. 

Ziring, Ayub Khan Era, p. 28. 
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confronted by opposition in the name of Islam on the part of* people who claim to be 
more truly Muslim. ' > 

By focusing his attention on Islam as a cementing force and using it tc^-queU 
regional and ethnic differences, Ayub Kha)^ strengthened the influence of the "ulama* 
in the realm of secular politics.^®^ Ayub was thus torn between a hard and fast 
nationalist ideology - which sounded too feeble to transcend Muslim consciousness and 
regional interests - and Islam, which was guarded by the 'ulam^* and which, according 
to Ayub, was synonymous with 'bigotry and theocracy."^^® ^ 

As a secularist, Ayub, l^ke Jinnah, operated from the premise that "Islam had not ’ 
prescribed any particular J>attern of Government but left it to the community to evolve 
its own pattern to suit its circumstances/'^^^ Ayub thus introduced a political system 
to bypass the old politicians, who, Ayub believed, were the cause of instability in 
Pakistan. He introduced the system of "Basic Democracies" to govern the people 

•« a 

through locally elected representatives. The Basic Democracies were Union Councils, 
each constituting a few (teq or twelve) elected members (Basic Democrats) ''exercising 
local government functions in a jusrisdiction comprising about 10,000-12,000 
people.The Union councils, in turn, formed Councils at the district and provincial 
levels thus helping to forge a link between the people and the government jdthout the 


inediation of the older politicians. 


213 


Khalid Bin Sayeed, Politics in Pakistan, p*. 27-37. 


210 


D.E. Smith, "Patterns of Religion and Politics", South Asian Politics and Religion, 
p. 45. - _ 

s * <, 

Ayub Khan, Friends not Masters, p. 198. 

Wheeler, The Politics of Pakistan, p. 149. 

213 Ziring, The Ayub Era, p. 16. i 
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As a Muslim, Ayub Khan espoused a Modernist Reformist trend in which Islam 
was essentially "a code of life and governed its moral aspects/^^"* He argued that any 
"government, constitution or democracy would be Islamic if it worked in an Islamic 
'spirit, for that spirit was essentially progressive/^^^ Ayub declared that Islam was 
"the only force which can create and sustain a sense of Pakistani Nationality."^^^ In 
order to spread his cdnvictions that the Islamic Spirit was essentially progressive, * 
liberal, etc., Ayub introduced various measures such as setting up State institutions tOf- 
train *ulama^; expressing his intentions lo establish an Islamic University;^^^ and even 
modifying the 1962 constitution to accommodate phrases such as "The Islamic 
Republic."^^^ The Constitution of 1962 - in response to the *ulama* reaction to the 


^ government's attempt at reforming the Muslim Family Laws, by such steps as imposing 
restrictions on polygamy - incorporated a provision for the establishment of an* 
Advisory Council of Islamic Ideology.^^^ The Advisory Council was to be linked with 
the Central Institute of Islamic Research which was established earlier, iif 1960, with - 
the following objectives. 


Saleem M.M. Qureshi, "Religion and Party Polities in Pakistan", Pakistan Since 
1958, seminar held at the Institute of Islamic Studies of McGill University, 1964, 
p. 50. 

215 ibid. 

21^ D^E. Smith, "Pattern of Religion and Politics", South Asian Politics and Religion, p. 

45. . 

21^ S.M, Qureshi, Religion and Party Politics, p. 56-57. 

ibid. p. 57. The word "Islamie" had been left out from the original version of the 
Constitution. - , 

21Q 

S.M. Ikram, "Religion in Pakistan", Pakistan Since 1958, seminar held the Institute » 
of Islamic Studies of McGill University, 1964, p. 5. 

D.fe. Smith, "Patterns of Religion and Politics", South Asian Politics and Religion, 
p. 32-33. 
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1 . 


*To define Islam in terms of its fundamentals in a rational and liberal manner 
and to emphasize, among others, the b^sic Islamic ideals of universal 
brotherhood, tolerance and social justice." ' 


2 . 


3. 


"To interpret the teachings of Islam in. such a way as to bring out its dynamic 
character in the context of the intellectual and scientific progress of the 
modern world." 

"To establish Islamic validity legitimizing Government Reforms in the laws 
governing Muslim Families, the Banking System, etc." 

With his ambivalent secularist-religious political philosophy and his acquired 
concentrated political power, Ayub Khan forged ahead with promoting the country's 
economy based on State Capitalism.Capitalism - characterized mainly by the role 

of private initiative (or "ownership) in the production, sales, and other factors relating 

1 

to the business enterprise - has been, according to Hafiz Malik, provided with "A 
fertile seed-bed" by Islam in Pakistan.Ayub Khan was convinced that under the 
planned state captalist system inequalities of income would not only contribute to the 

4 ' 

growth of the economy through individual and private efforts but would help the' strong 

economy at the upper level "spill" down and improi^ the economy of the lower-income 

groups.'^^*^ .Ayub's policies attracted business communities such as the Memons, 

Bohras, Khojahs, etc., to channel their investmenjs into industries, trade and 

. commerce. While these minority Muslim groups (forming less than one percent of the 

total population) managed to control over half of industrial assets by 1959, they passed 

994 

on most of the benefits to the members of tl^eir respective groups.Ayub 

Khalid B. Sayeed, Politics in Pakistan, p. 62. 

999 

For an interesting and detailed analysis of the relationship between Islam and 
Capitalism in Pakistan, see Hafiz Malik, "The Spirit of Capitalism and Pakistani 
Islam", Contributions to Asian Studies: Religion and Society in Pakistan, vol. 2. ed. 
by Aziz Ahmad, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1971, p. 59-78. 

Khalid B. Sayeed, Politics in Pakistan, p. 57. 
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anticipated that Islam with its emphasis on the moral values would help minimize the 
self-seeking tendencies generally associated with a capitalist economy. Khalid bin 
Sayeed maintains that Ayub's economic policy not only '"resulted in the concentration ' 
of the economic and industrial power in the hands of a small section of private 


sector'',^^^ but also antagonized the regions against the Government. 


The result of this policy of encouraging industrial concentration were two 
fold. First, by 1968, the 22 largest families controlled 66 percent of 
industrial assets, 70 percent of insurance funds, and 80 percent of banks 
* assets. In regional terms, this policy^implied that in order to maximize 
growth, resources should first be invested in West Pakistan where the 
• i return was much higher than in East Pakistan where, because of 
^ ' relatively less developed economic infrastructure and rdalively uncertain 
political conditions, returns wer^ expected to be lower.'^'^^ 

In the agricultural sector Ayub tried to introduce land reforms under^^^Jiiclj^xre^^ 

of 500 acres for irrigated land and 1,000 acres for non-irrigated lands were fixed. Tliis 

land reform resulted not only in the emergence of a new large middle scale farmers or 

landlords class but, according to Sayeed, also resulted * in some big landlords 
' . . . 001 

channelling their savings into industries. The land reforms could be carried out 

only in the areas where Hindu landlords had left Pakistan and emigrated to India 

leaving their lands behind. The land reforms were thps not aimed at restricting the 

influence of landlords who exercized considerable influence among the peasants but at 

the management of agricultural resources with greater efficiency. 

In We^t Pakistan, considerable concentration of land ownership exists in 
some.areas... about one-half of one percent of the owners held about 21 
percent of at in Sindh 3 percent of the owners held nearly one- 


half of all luiiu. 



Stephen Lewis, Pakistan: Industrialization and Trade Policies. New York: Oxford 


University Press, 19^0, p. 46. 
ibid, p. 62. 


ibid, p. 62. 

« 

ibid. p. 57. 

Khalid* B. Sayeed, Politics in Pakistan, p. 56. 

G. Papanek, "The Location of Economic Policy", p. 16. 
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Thus, under Ayub the rural social and economic structure, with the landlords at the= 
top, became further strengthened and in turn, became impenetrable by the urban-based 
revivalist movements. This development considerably influenced the subsequent 
'political events. ^ Bhutto, who appealed to the peasants and rural population mainly 
of Sindh and Punjab was swept to power in the elections of 1970 and was re-elected in 
1977. It is significant to add that although the Islamic slogans of the urban based 
Jama‘at-i-Islami were crucial in overthrowing Bhutto, it could manage to get only nine 
of sixty one candidates elected to the General Assembly in 1985. The rest of the seats 
went to candidates associated with the mainly rural supported Pakistan Muslim League 
and the Pakistan Peoples Party.^^® Like the influence of some 'ulama^ in the urban 
centres, the landlords' influence in the rural areas had n^i yet been undermined by any 
government in Pakistan.^^^ The urban based *ulama* and the Jama‘at-i-Islami, whose 
influence wa^^^^tricted mainly to the lower middle and professional classes in the 
urban centres,began to achieve widespread credibility^^^ during Ayub's regime. 
Their oppositional role was mainly politically oriented. For example, the Jama‘at-i- 
Islami directed its criticism at the Government by pointing out that: 

1. The Advisory Council of Islamic Ideology was established to subvert the 
principles of Islam. 


For an interesting essay on the relationship between the rural groups and the 
Pakistan Government, see Charles Kennedy, "Rural Groups and the Stability of 

the Zia Regime", in Zia's Pakistan, p. 23-46. 

/ 

Al-Mushir, "Introduction" 27(1985), p. 110. 

Aziz Ahmad, "Introduction", Contributions to Asian Studies, vol. 2(1971), p. 3-4. 

Leonard Binder, Prospects for Pakistan, Chicago:,University of Chicago, 1971, p. 

11 . 

Qureshi, Religion and Party Politics in Pakistan, p. 53-54. 
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2. Jinnah's picture had appeared on Pakistani curreiwy, and that this was un- 
Islamic 

3. The government was negligent in implementing tlie system of Zakat (annual 
tax of 2 1/2 percent) and other Muslim practices such as Waqfs (endowments) 
as means of overcoming the widespread economic and social disparily.^^^ 

Earlier, during the elections in 1965, the Jama‘at-*Hslami's motives had become * 
evident when Mawdudi supported Miss Fatimah Jinnah against Ayiib, although he had 
strongly advocated "that Muslim women must be veiled, their domain is the home and 
the mixing of sexes socially is highly immoral and a sin."^^^ He defended his stand in 
the election as "acceptance of a lesser evil."^^^ Ayub, on the other hand, was able to ^ 

I 

obtain a fatwa from the *ulama* "that a woman could not.be the Head of State under 
Islamic Law."^^^ ^ 

The final blow to Ayub's regime came from Zulfiqar ‘AIT Bhutto's Peoples Party. 

t 

Bhutto, the son of an influential SindhT landlord, received his education in Political 
Science and Jurisprudence from the University of California and from Oxford. Until 
1965 he served Ayub as a foreign minister. Bhutto claims to have dissociated himself 
from Ayub at the time of the cease-fire agreement reached in Tashkent after the 1965 
war between India and Pakistan. Bhutto subsequently claimed that Ayub acted as a 
traitor to Pakistan during the Tashkent talks. 

ibid. p. 5. 

ibid. p. 54. ' * . 

236 ibid. 

Edward Mortimer, Faith and Power: The Politics of Islam, London: Faber and 
Faber Ltd. 1982, p. 212. 

Since India's partition, the issue of Kashmir - where the Muslims are in a majority 
and yet form an Indian State has been the cause of conflict between India and 
Pakistan. During the 1965 war, the Muslims of Pakistan believed that they were 
winning the war and that the Kashmir issue would be resolved in their favour. The 
war, however, ended with a ceasefire agreement - called the Tashkent Declaration 
drafted by the Soviet Union - between India and Pakistan, Ziring maintains that 
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Thus, all the opposition parties, including the Jama‘at-i-Islami and Bhutto's 
Peoples Party united in bringing about the downfall of Ayub whose reign has since been 
referred to by some writers, as one of the most accomplished "eras" for Pakistan.^^^ 
Islam was again used as the emotional base for the opposition to legitimize their 
charges against the Government. 

The Jama"at-i-Islami, whose influence had not yet penetrated to the peasants who 

formed 80% of the population,advocated the revival of Islamic values whicjhi, it 

^ ) \ 941 * 

claimed, the Muslims had /oresaken, thereby causing their own decay.Bhutto, on 

the other hand, coupled socialism with Islam and called it Mussawat-i-Muhammad (the 

socialism practiced by Muhammad; lit. ‘musawwah’ means to be 'equal'). The 

Peoples Party came up with a slogan, "Islam is Our Faith. Democracy is our Polity. 

Socialism is our Economy. All power to the People.During the election campaign 

in 1970, Bhutto promised "RotT, Kapra aur Makan'*'{food, clothing and shelter) to 

every Muslim.^^^ Thus, he captured the majority of votes in West Pakistan. In 1971, 

during the civil war in Pakistan, East Pakistan separated itself from West Pakistan, 

which, it claimed, hkd exploited the Bengalis economically and pohtically.^^^ The 

Jama‘at-i-Islami and the *ulama* blamed the siicces^ve Pakistani governments, led by 

Modernists, for having diluted the ability of Islam to cement East and West Pakistan 


\ 

\V 


Ayub signed the Tashkent Declaration against Bhutto's advice. See Ziring, The 
Ayub Era, p. 66. 

239 ibid. p. 189. 

2^9 Saghir Ahmad, "Islam and Pakistani Peasants", Contributions to Asian Studies, vol. 
, 2(1971),Religion and Society in Pakistan, p. 93-104. 

Ziring, The Ayub Era, p. 47. 

949 

Sayeed, Politics in Pakistan, p. 86. 

ibid. p. 88. 

2^*4 ibid. p. 81. " 
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together.^"^^ Mawdudi also blamed Mujib al-Rahman for having incited the rebellion, 
and in this he supported the government of Pakistan. 

The Jania‘at-i-Islami was, however, quick to point out that socialism was 
antithetical to Islam and continued to muster support on the basis of Islam. Aziz 
Ahmad, thus, noted that Islam was being used for political purposes by all the political 
parties in Pakistan. 

In the meantime all sections of society in Pakistan are responsive in 
various degrees to the pull of religion. All political parties pay at least 
' lip service to Islam. There is not a single party which dare call itself 
secular; though/ the programmes of most parties is by far and large 
secular and Socialism in Pakistan is labelled Islamic', 

This fact complicates the matter 'and makes it hard to distinguish what is Islamic and 

» 

what is not Islamic in Pakistan! politics. Everyone talks about Islam and tries to muster 
the loyally of others on the basis of religion. Some claim that Islam is democratic and 
others, without acknowledging that they do it, Call a fascist type of government Islamic. 

Bhutto set about to carry out land reforms and the nationalization of industrial 
concerns in order to implement his socialist policies.Through the curtailment of 
the influence of the landlords, businessmen, and industrialists, he hoped to enjoy 
continuing mass support. Through the introduction of various religious measures he 
hoped to outsmart the 'ulama* and the Jama‘at-i-LslamT. lie cm oiled Mowlana 
Kawthar Niyazi, formerly a member of the Jama^at-i-lslamT, in his cabinet to 
administer religious affairs in Pakistan such as providing facilities for Muslims to 
perform the Flajj (pilgrimage), or administering (religious cnclowmcnls), cic.,^ 

_ [ _ s 

'V 

See Rounaq Jahan, Pakistan: Failure of National Integration, New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 1972. 

Aziz Ahmad, "Introduction" Contributions to Asian Studies, vol. 2(1971), p. 4. 

247 

For an excellent analysis of the Economic Development in Pakistan see Gilbert 
Brown, "Pakistan's Economic Development after 1971", Pakistan: The Long View, 
eds-, Ziring, Braibanti, and'Wriggins, Durham: Duke University Press, 1971, p. 
172-216. 

Sayeed, Politics in Pakistan, p. 155. 
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Various developments, during Bhutto's rule, however, swelled the influence of the 
Jama‘at-*i-Islami and the ^ultima* beyond the expectation of the Peoples government, 
and in 1977 the military under Zia al-Haqq took over the country. 

In 1972, Bhutto was forced to give in to the Jama^atri-Islarai on the language issue. 

t 

The Sindh Assembly in the same year had passed a language bill declaring Sindhi to be 
the sole official language in the province. The Muhajifin (immigrants), who spoke 
Urdu and who comprised at the time 50% of Sindh's population, feared that this would 
put them at a disadvantage. The Jama‘at-iTslami spearheaded the Miihajir 
(immigrant) agitation in support of Urdu language rights. It argued that making Sindhi 
the official language would mean the encouragement of provincialism in Sindh where 
Sindhi Hindus and Sindhi Muslims would unite against the very foundation of Islamic 
Pakistan.Bhutto was finally forced to announce that "For a period of 12 years, 
there would be no discrimfnation in hiring, promotion, or continuation of service in 
Sind on the grounds that one did not know Sindhi or Urdu".^^^ In 1974, Bhutto, in 
response to the growing anti-Ahmadiyah agitation, declared the Ahmadiyah to be a 
non-Muslim sect. Thus, for the first time in the history of Pakistan, a sect claiming to 
be Muslim was declared non-Muslim on the basis of dogmatic differences. 

To the influence of the Jama‘at-i-Islami was added an economic dimension. 
Bhutto's intervention in the business world, through his program of nationalization, 
resulted in a growing support for the conservatives and the revivalists by shopkeepers, 
businessmen, and industrialists. 


249 ibid. p. 154. 

2^^ Louis Hayes, Politics in Pakistan: The Struggle for Legitimacy, Colorado: Westview 
Press, 1984, p. 177. 

2^1 The Ahmadiyah, Sayeed maintains, had supported Bhutto's Peoples Party in the 
1970 elections. Inspite cl that, Bhutto could not but jgive in to the demands of the 
*ulama\ Politics in Pakistan, p. 155. 

252 ibid, p 159. 
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The 'ulama* and the Jama‘at-i-Islami joined hands with the National Awami 


Party and Jam‘iyat“i-‘ulama»-i-Hind, in 1977, on the platform of the Pakistan National 
Alliance (PNA) and even used the mosques and Madrasahs to vent their discontent. 
Bhutto's personal conduct, such as his drinking liquor, was exploited in a call to the 
Muslims to wage war "as a religious duty" against the un-Islamic regime: 


The slogan that inspired the processionists to face the police lathis or 
even bullets was the establishment of Nizam-i-Mustafa. This was a 
powerful symbol because it le religion of Islam and the 

personality of the Prophet Mulicimiimu, 



Bhutto's Islamic Measures to pacify the 'ulama* and the revivalists, in fact strengthened 


the latter's position as the tnie spokesmen ^f Islam. Opposition to Bhutto sprang 
mainly from the urban centres and not from, the rural areas where the peasants 
experienced significant changes in their life patterns. The peasants had benefitted 
economically and socially from the land reforms introduced by Bhutto. Their income 
' not only doubled, but, Sayeed maintains, there grew in people a sense of hope and of 
ability to change things.According to Kevin Rafferty, Bhutto "was the first 
politician who had tried to take politics out of its normal middle class confines... he 
was the first politician of note who had bothered to stomp the villages and had the 
knack of being able to talk to the ordinary people in their own language". 

Bhutto's Government, like that of Ayub, faced the charge that it was insufficiently 
Islariiic. Islam has been held to be the ideology for the Pakistani State by all parties in 
Pakistan. No party, except perhaps the communists, dared claim to be secularist. 
Everyone talks about Islam and tries to attract the loyalty of others on the basis of 
\Islam. The failure to realize, the Islamicj ideology and its implications have been a 
recurring basis for opposition to the successive governments of the country . Islam has 


253 ibid. 

Sayeed, Politics in Pakistan, p. 62. 

Kevin Rafferty, "Pakistan", Middle East and North Africa, 1979, p. 299. 
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been used more as an emotional base to mobilize opposition than as a framework for 
working out concrete social and economic programs to solve the problems of the 
common man. In this sense the use of Islam is negative, and not positive. 

Those who advocate the concept of an Islapiic State exhibit a manifestly Sunni 
character. They are, however, not in agreement with each other when it comes to 
defining what an Islami/ State is. They are perhaps in agreement only when they are 
in opposition and wher/ nothing positive is demanded. Also they are not only decidedly 
anti-Western,^^d^nti-Hindu but puritanical and rigid in their views, and for this 
reason they have encouraged or incited movements against groups, such as the 
Ahmadtyah, who have inte^reted Islam differently. What seems to be significant, 
however, is that the whole concept of the 'Islamic State', in whose name the process of 
politicarand social growth in Pakistan has been stunted, was not anticipated by the 
creators of the country. Moreover, because no accepted, model for an Islamic State 

existed, the various experimental foims of Government tried in Pakistan were .viewed 

0 , 

by the opposition as un-Islamic. They were therefore, dismantled. No political 
institution, therefore, was given a chancy to live beyond its creators in Pakistan.^^^ 



256 Pqj. changes in the Political Paterns in Pakistan, see Shahid Javed Burki, Pakistan: 
A Nation in the Making, Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1986, p. 37-101. ^ 
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\ Chapter IV 

THE ISMA^ni CONCEPT OF RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY IN 
PAKISTAN: 1947-1970 

^ The Isma‘ili response to developments in Pakistan is characterized mainly by the 
attempt to contain the process of change within the established religious framework. 
This IsmaTli response, however, involved a continuous and renewed search for the 
IsmaTIi identity in the context of the changing social and political definitions of itself 

a 

that Pakistan was engaged in forging amidst conflicting modernist and conservative- 
revivalist appeals. Pakistan's identity and the struggle with respect to it was not 
confined to religion and the conflict of religious views. There was also a large element 
of ordinary nationalism. This chapter deals with the changes in the Khojah IsmaTli 
perception of religious authority in,two phases: 

, 1. From 1947, when Pakistan emerged, until 1957, when the Agha Khan IV, 

Shah Karim al-Husayni (1936-), ascended the throne of the Imamat; 

2. From 1957 to 1970, when Bhutto's Peoples Party and Mujib al-Rahman's 
‘Awami League party won the elections in the Western and the Eastern Wings 
of Pakistan respectively, followed by the civil war causing the partition of 
Pakistan in 1971. 


-69- 
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The lsnia*llT Identity amidst Traditionalist versos Modernist Appeals; 1947-S7 

When Pakistan emerged in 1947, a large number of Isma^ilis migrated to Karachi 
in Sindh -and to East Pakistan. ' The figures on the influx of immigrants to Pakistan 
have not been accurately Vstablishec^^^^ Hann^Papanek reports that in Karachi 
alone the Isma‘ili population more than doubled to about 25,000 by 1957 and continued 
to grow rapidly. The entire Isma^ili population in East Pakistan, about ten thousahd, 
was comprised of immigrants only."^*^^ 

Q The immigration^f the Isma^ilis to Pakistan was probably motivated by economic 
prospects. Hanna Papanek maintains that immigration for economic reasons had 
already become an Isma‘ili trait, introduced in the early twentienth century by the 
Agha Khan to rehabilitate the Isma‘ilis of the drought-stricken areas of Kacch and 
Kathiawar in Gujrat.^^ The inherited religious framework, she adds, provided the 
immigrant Khojah community with "social anchorage" in the process of rehabilitating 
themselves in Pakistan.^^^ In the early phase (between 1950 and 1953) of migration, 

t 

the Imam gave specific directives for the establishment of teaching projects ("to teach 
trade and commerce"),industrial homes, health centres, and housing facilities. 

b 

Under the g;uidance of Jhe Agha Khan, who kept in touch with world economic 

trends, the Khojah Isma‘ilis improved their economic situation by plunging into 

“ industry and the import and export of goods*, and by taking advantage of the price 
/ 

See G.F. Papanek, Pakistan's Development: Social Goals and Private Initiatives, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1967. 

Frischauer, The Aga Khans, p. 160. 

Hanna Papanek, Leadership and Social Change, p. 14. 

^ ibid. p. 13. 

261 ibid. p. 11. 

262 Finnan Muba^, 1952, p. 23. __ 

263 ibid. 
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fluctuations of various commodities.^^ During the ^Platinum Jubilee" celebrations^ 
(commemorating 70 years of the Imamat of Agha Khan HI) in 1954, the Isma^ilis 
collected 3 million rupees. The Agha Khan used this fund to establish a Tlatinum 

i 

Finance Corporation", which would channel the funds to individual Isma^ilis,through 
cooperative credit societies and "Housing" societies (numbering forty-seven by J.956), 
in the form of loans with low interest. The Corporatioa would enc^ourage the Isma^ills 
to be self-reliant, to own a housing unit, and to enter industry related businesses.^^*^ 
Hanna Papanek compares the income distribution over a period of one month in 1959 
between Muslims in general and Khojah Isma^ilis in Karachi. She concludes that, 
while the income of 75 percent of the Muslims v/as less than 200 rupees and the income 
of another 17 percent between 200 and 400 rupees, the income of only 25 percent of 
Khojah IsmaTlis was less than 200 rupees; of 45 percent between of 200 and 400 
rupees and of 30 percent above 400 rupees.^^^ 

The Khojah Isma‘ilis attributed this improvement in their social and economic life 
to the guidance of the Imam.^^^ These changes paralleled significant changes in their 
religious out-look. The following two sections will examine how the Khojah Isma‘ilis 
viewed the Imam and responded to his ideas. The changes in the religious out-look of 
the Isma‘flis will be seen against their: 

1. atteippt at projecting an Islamic Modernist identity and supporting the cause 
of Muslim unity; and 

2. statement on the spiritual dimensions of Islam. 


Hanna Papanek, Leadership and Social Change, p. 184-189. 

265 ibid. p. 267-268. 

266 ibid. p. 16. 

267 ibid. p. 5. 
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4.2 Unity in Diverrity - A Modernist Appeal 

When Pakistan was born in 1947, the Agha Khan described it as "the greatest child 
of Islam". Pakistan's emergence seems to have given the Muslims a sense of being on 
the verge of recapturing iheir lost glory. The linking of Pakistan with Islam not only 
gave Pakistan a charismatic image but a messianic character. Apart from that in the 
statement quoted, there is no indipation in the writings of Agha Khan that he saw 
Pakistan as an Islamic State. He attacked the romanticism of the modernists about the 
past but he accepted other aspects of modernist views. He stated that "with faith in 
Islam and trust in God...we must work for a better world, and be no more hypnotized 
by the dead glories of the distant past".^^® He became aware of the developing rift ^ 

t, 

between the conservatives and progressives, and of a compelling need to find a "middle 
path".^^^ However, he aligned himself with the Western educated politicians and 
expressed his modernist reformist views. He attacked modernist apologetic tendencies 
and yet he cited both Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Sayyid Amir ‘All as sources of Muslim 

inspiration in India.^^® The latter was a thorough apologist and not a reformist in the 

^ Vi 

category of Sayyid Ahmad Khan. On the other hand, he condemned the *ulama* as 
the cause of Muslim backwardness. According to the Agha Khan, they had imported 


formalism into Islam 


UjUdfij^he 


Abbasids. 


271 


He advocated that the Muslims focus 


their attention instead bn the Umayyads for direction. In an address to the Pakistan 

Institute of International Affairs, in 1950,^ the Agha Khan said: 

Islam was and is dynamic. It.was dynamic, simple, clear during the 
■ glorious Ommaid [sic] period wheq^^the foundations of Islam were laid 
wide and deep...ask yourl historians, ask your thinkers and'^concentrate 


268 

269 

270' 


Message of H.R.H. Prince Alga Khan III to the Nation of Pakistan and World of 
Islam, Karachi: Ismailia Association for Pakistan, 1968, L 

ibid. p. 8-14. 

The Agha Khan had recommended that Sayyid Amir ‘All's The Spirit of Islam 


should be introduced into a|l educational institutions. Message, p. 10. 
271 ibid. p. 19. 
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pn that glorious 100 years of Ommaid [sic] rule and take that for 
example with its simple faith and open mjindA with its dynamic qualities 
without scholasticism and its legal servitudes/ 

It was ironical that the Agha ^han turned to the Umayyads since they were the 

implacable enemies of ‘Alt and the Shri Muslims, The Agha Khan probably 

associated the growth of conservative and revivalist tendencies with the Muslims 

turning to the Abbasids for inspiration. He appears to have been alarmed at the 

¥1. 

political manifestation of Islamic revivalism in Egypt where the revivalist party 
(Ikhwan al-Muslimin) clashed with the modernist governme^. The former, like the 
Jama‘at-i-Islami in Pakistan, demanded that Egypt be governed on the basis of 
Shari‘ah and not on the basis of Western ideologies. The Agha Khan did not wish to 
see a gap, similar to that which existed in Egypt between the traditionalists and 
modernists, developing in Pakistan. He believed that the Pakistanis would save 
themselves from a crisis similar to t^at of Egypt by focusing on the Umayyad State 
model instead of the Abbasid one. At the time, the Agha Khan did not seem to have 
Jbeen even remotely poncerned with the idea of the Islamic State or its implications. 
The Agha Khan's concern seems to have been rather to suggest ways to help forge 
political unity among the Muslims of Pakistan. It must be mentioned here that the 
Isma‘ilis, who until the end of the nineteenth century had joined the other ShPi groups 
in observing Muharram and condemning the Umayyads, discontinued such practices at 
the insistence of the Agha Khan. At present they do not condemn the Umayyads, 

including Yazid, as is the case v<^ith tjie Ithna ‘ashari Shi‘ah. 

( ; 

Until 1953, when the anti-Ahmadiyah distur| 2 ^anci 6 s occurred, the Agha Khan's 
foremost religious concern was to define the Isma‘ili stand in relation to the 
traditionalist-modernist controversy over the role o£ Islam in Pakistan rather than 
anything else. Following the anti-Ahmadiyah riots, the Isma^ilT attitude evidenced a 


272 ibid. 

273 ibid. p. 11 . 
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significant new orientation. Not only were Hindu elements eliminated from the 

community's religious practices, but the Shi‘i sectarian and modernist anti-‘ulama’ 

emphasis underwent significant dilution as well.^^"^ 

In 1954, the Agha Khan stated that although the Isma‘ilis are ShPah, they do not 

question the authority of the first three Khulafa* (plural of Khalifah) since Hz. ‘Ali 

himself "co-operated" with them without any objection.In 1955, the Agha Khan 

issued a statement from Cairo re-emphasizing that "although Ismailis firmly adhere to 

their faith, they do not - like some other sects - condemn ...brother Muslims who have 

other interpretations of the Divine Message of our Holy Prophet (s.a.s.)". 

I hope and believe and pray that Isma^ilis may show their true Islamic 
charity in thought and prayer for die benefit and happiness of all 
Muslims, men, women and children.^ 

In the same year, a very significant book was published, entitled Everliving Guide 
written by Qasim ‘All Ja‘far, who later became the president of the Ismailia 
Association for Pakistan. It is'one of the most widely-read books among the 
Isrna‘nis in Pakistan. The author attempts to establish the necessity^of divine guidance 
(Imamat), of-which mankind, since Adam (the first Prophet) has never been deprived 
by God. He cites the Qur’an and the traditions of the Prophet to argue that the last of 
the Prophets, Muhammad, appointed ‘All, whose descendant is the Agha Khan, the 
Imam of the Isma‘ilis, to perpetuate the divine message for the benefit of mankind. 

The Prophet and the Imams are the proofs of God on earth."Obedience to God,' 


974 

The pre-1953 and post-1953 period evidence this statement. 

Muhammad A. Harris, The Great Umayyads, Karachi, G.N. Zakria, 1954, p. 25- 


276 

277 

278 

279 


ibid. 

Qasim ‘All, M. J. Ever Living Guide, Karachi: Ismailia Association for Pakistan, 
1955. 

ibid. p. 44-52. 
ibid. 
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His apostle and the Divine Authority (Imam) is not the belief in three but one and one 


[sic] authority 


Though in the same material body as ordinary human beings, Prophet 
and Imam carry divine light (Noor) and are .exalted. Imam Ja^far-us- 
Sadiq once said, "We have certain positions with God in some of which 
we are He and He is He". Therefore, only those who are surat pafast 
(form worshmpers) deny this and consider Prophet and Imam like 
themselves. 

Therefore, the author argues, quoting a verse from the Qur’an, obedience to ^the Imam 
, 'IR'l ^ 

is equivalent to obedience to God.'^®^ Recognition of the Imam and following his 
guidance ensures najat (salvation) for the mwmin and unity for the community. 
According to JaTar, while the Prophet was physically present, the Muslims were not 
divided. They became divided only as they differed in their interpretation of the Holy 
Qur’an. The unity <if the Muslims could be possible if they referred "to Living Imam 
and not the book itself".He further emphasized that the "Imams are super¬ 
human". 

Jalaluddin Rumi correctly says... 'Do not measure the actions of holy 
men by (the analogy of) yourself...the Prophets and Imams should be 
considered as super-human and as ^dai-i-Haq [sic] i.e. substitutes of 
God carrying Divine Light in them.'^^^ 

At the time, the Isma^ilis do not seem to have felt the need to reconcile their 


traditional concept of the Imam's authority with the idea of religious authority held by 
the Sunni Muslim majority. 


^ ibid. p. 8. The phrase 'one and one' is a literal translation of the Urdu idiom 
meaning 'one and only'. 


ibid. p. 9. 

282 ibid. p. 8. 

283 ibid. p. 28. 

284 ibid. p. 35. 

285 ibid. p. 9-11 
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Throughout the book, the author has extensively quoted verses and passages from 
the Qur’an, Mawlana Rumi, Qadi al-Nu^an, and the Agha Khan's writings to show 
the divine necessity of the Imam. For the first lime, the Imam's role was not derived 
from the Hindu belief in the avatars as we saw it to be in the previous chapter. This 
development reflects that some Isma^ilis felt the need to remove Hindu elements from 
their religious beliefs about the Imam rather than radically to re-assess their beliefs 
about the Imam himself. In view of the fact that Hinduism was seen by the Muslims of 
Pakistan as the religion of the enemy, the retention of Hindu practices by the Isma^ilis 
" would have raised suspicion about their Muslim identity and loyalty to Pakistan. The* 

p 

pressure on the community, therefore, apparently did not arise around its 
understanding of the Imam, but in connection with those things that visibly set them off 
from other Muslims. This suggests that the basis of religious authority was not an 
important question in their relations with other Muslims in Pakistan at that time so 
much as was the need to de-emphasize the role of Hindu elements in characterizing the 
transcendent nature of the Imam's authority. 

In 1950, the Agha Khan introduced into the IsmaTli du*a^ (prayer), some verses 
from the Qur’an,^^^ replacing those verses which dealt with "the Hindu concepts of 
reincarnation of various forms of divinty".^^^ The du'd^ (see Appendix B), which was 
** being recited in the Gujrati dialect, was in its entirety translated into Arabic in 1956, 
and more verses from the Qur’an were added. To prepare the IsmaTlis to accept the 
new du*d* , a Firman was issued in the same year, stating that: 

287 Kalam, vol. II, p. 471. ' . 

288 The du‘a> is divided into six parts, begining with Surah al-Fatiha (the opening 
verse) and ending with the complete genealogy of the Imams from* Hz. ‘AIT to the 
present Imam - the Agha Khan. The genealogy evokes a sense of kinship with the 
Holy family through Hz. ‘AIT, Hasan and Hussein, and also helps to draw a 

^ . boundary limiting the claimants to authority to* those who have inherited the divine 
knowledj^ (7/m) and not acquired it as in the case of Sunni *ulamd\ For instance 
the naklanki avatar is used for the Imam in the old du*d* See Hanna 

Papanek, Leadership and Social Change, p. 77. 
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The du^a* will soon be translated into Arabic. Since the 8th century, that 
is to say the birth of our great religion, Arabic has been the language of 
Islam. It is probably the most beautiful and most complete of all 
languages spoken to-dav^ For this reason...you should learn du*d> in 
Arabic when it is ready. 

Before the du*d* was introduced in Arabic, the Khojah Isma‘ilis conducted most of 
their religious practices in the local Indian vernaculars. The Ginans as well as the 
literature on the lsma‘iiT faith were, as we saw in chapter one, made available to the 
Khojah Isma‘ilis in Gujrati. The learning of Arabic was not considered essential. The 
Agha Khan, in 1899, stated: 


If some among you learn little Arabic, they feel elated and proud. They 
think they are smart. They try to speak Arabic and produce certain 
sounds from the throat. Is it the only language that God understands? It 
is not that He does not understand Sindhi. God has created the earth 
and the sky (heaven) and He naturally understands all languages.'^^^ 

Later, in 1951, the Agha Khan had appealed to the Muslims of Pakistan to make 

Arabic the national language rather than ,LJrdu. Pie argued that Urdu would hinder the 

efforts of Pakistanis to forge unity not only from within but also with the other Muslim* 

countries. Urdu, he argued, "is a language associated with the downfall": Arabic on the 

other hand is 


" the language of Islam. The Quran was in Arabic. The Prophet's Hadiths 
are in Arabic. The highest form of Islamic culture in ^ain was in 
Arabic. Your children must learn Arabic to certain extent. 

G. Allana, in his book His Highness Aga Khan III: A Brief Survey of His Life and 

Work, reports that the Agha Khan's suggestion to make Arabic the national 

language of Pakistan was met with strong opposition mainly from the Government 


Quoted from the Firman found at the Ismaili Library in Montreal. 

Kalam, vol. I, p. 86-87. 

901 

Aga Khan, Message, p. 17. 

Published by Hamdard National Foundation in 1973, Karachi: p. 36. G. Allana 
(d. 1985) was a famous Sindhi Poet, and industrialist, and served as the President 
of PI.H. The Aga Khan Shia Imami Supreme Council for Pakistan from 1955 to 
1962. 
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officials, such as Fazl al-Rahman,^^^ Fazl al-Rahroan in 1951 was the President of 

<a 

Mu>tamar“i~‘alam-i-Islamt and also the Minister of Education. The Agha Khan, on 
* 

being informed by G. Allana of the strong opposition from some influential Pakistanis, ^ 
did not personally present his views in the gathering of Mu>tamar-i“‘alam~i-Islami. 
Instead, he had his speech circulated among the dignitaries.^^^ 

This change in the structure of the du*a^ was a veiy significant move by the Agha 
Khan towards projecting the Muslim identity of the Khojahs. The du'a* - recited three 
times a day by the Isma‘ilis - is an obligatory (wajib) congregational prayer, similar to 
the salat (Muslim prayer), which is observed five times daily by Sunni Muslims. 
These changes in the dula* although they seemed to imply a profound change in the 
Isma‘ili concept of the Imam, produced little significant reaction among the Isma‘ilis. 
Whereas ‘AIT was referred to as "truly God" (*Ali Sahi Allah), in the old version of 
du'a\ he was notv referred to as "from Allah" (incorrectly inflected in Arabic as 'All 
ullah oii\^the pattern of Habib ullah - i.e. the beloved of God). In its nominal sense, 
the phr/se 'Ati ullah was translated in du'a* books as ‘AIT is from Allah, although it 
could have easily understood simply as ‘AIT is God. These changes in the du'a^ did not 
elicit significant reaction from among the Khojah Isma'‘TlTs for several reasons. First, 
the changes were authorized by the Agha Khan himself, an individual viewed by the 


Fazl abRahman is not the philosopher and the student of Islamic thought who has 
authored niany books includ^g the famous book Islam, Chicago: The University of , 
Chicago Press, 1966. 

294 G. Allana, His Highness Aga Klian III, p. 38. 

295 The gestures accompanying the du'a’ as well as its contents are different from 
those of the namaz (the Persian term used by the Pakistani Muslims for salat). 
For instance, the du'a^ is not preceded by adhan (a call to prayer) or Wudw 
♦(ablution) as the case is with namaz. Each part of the du'w ends with the 
mentioning the Imam's name followed by a declaration that the Su]ud (prostration) 
is due to Allah alone. The du'a* terminates with a ritual of Shah jo Didar (which 
literally means "may you have the vision of the Imam"). The ritual is performed by 

\ offering one's right hand to the persons sitting on his right and left. This ritual is 
explained as 'strengthening one's consciousness of God who is everywhere and who 
resides in everyone.' , , 
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Khojahs as the living basis of religious authority. Second, under the modernist 
Government ia the pre-seventies, there was no significant challenge or pressure on the 
Isma^ilis and their concepi of religious authority from the Sunni Muslims in general. 
The issue for the Isma‘ilis, therefore, was more one of projecting themselves as 
Muslims than of reconciling their concept of religious authority with that of the general 
body of Muslims. 

Some Ginans with a high content of Hindu belief, tracing the descent of ‘All from 
Vishnu, were either dropped or altered. For example, in 1956, in Karachi, the Ginan 
tracing the descent of ‘All from the avatars of the Macc/i^{fr^) Kokub (tortoise), Shri 


Ram, etc.,"was modified to incorporate Adam, Noah, Ibrahim, Issa (Christ), etc.. 


296 


Justifying the changes in the Ginans, the president of Ismailia Association, Qasim ‘Ali 
Ja‘far later argued: 

\ y 

The idea of bringing modification in Ginans is not a recent 
development, it dates back to the .early years of the Imamat of Hz. 

Imam Sultan Muhammad Shah. Even during the last yeilrs of his 
Imamat, ... in the year 1951^^ (he) said: 'stop reading Das avtar, and 
change the word Hari io 

These changes, however, do not indicate that there was any serious and systematic 
attempt by the Isma‘ilis to study and examine the nature of religious authority. Again, 


the Isma‘ili concern tended fnore towards defining their identity in modernist Islamic 
terms than towards reconciling their concept of religious authority with that of the 
majority of Sunni Muslims. It seems that the Isma‘nis were more concerned about 

I 

appearing to be Muslims than they were about conforming to the theologically 
fundamental Islatni^c positions, positions so ba^ic as those related to the concept of 
religious authority. Mere replacement of Hindu names with names m Arabic does not 


296 document recording the change was distributed by the Ismailia Association 
for Pakistan, 1956. The author does not possess the document. He was informed 
about it by Qasim ‘All Ja‘far in 1975 when he was the president of the Ismailia 
Association for Pakistan. Presently, the Isma‘ilis of Pakistan recite the modified 
version of the Ginan. 

Qasim ‘All, M. J. "A note on Changes m Ginans", unpublished and u.d., p. 5. 
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'alter the whole religious out-look of a group. For instance, in the above mentioned 
changes in the Ginans, the names of the Hindu avatars were replaced with the names 
of the Imam and Prophets, but what the terms connoted - i.e., they "are the truth" or 
divine - remained unchanged. ^ 

O Lord (Imam), Adam, Noah, Ibrahim nur (light) of Musa (Mozes) 
and of Isa (Christ) you are the truth. 

These changes, at first, were not widely supported by the Isma‘ilis. While some 
Sindhi Isma^ili officials of the community, such as G. Allana (then the president of 
Pakistan's Federal Council), Qasim ‘Alt JaTar and Sher ‘All ‘Alidina (the officials of 
the Ismailia Association), among others, supported the changes affecting the Ginans, 
some muhajir Khojah Isma‘ilis, such as Ja‘far al-Sadiq, led a movement to preserve 
the role of the Ginans and the^tatus of Gujrati among the Khojahs of Pakistan.^^^ 
Certain influential Sindh! IsmaTli families of traders who already lived in the areas 
that formed Pakistan provided the community with leadership when Pakistan emerged.. 
These leaders, in contrast with the immigrants, in the main supported the changes 
being introduced into the religious practices of the Khojah Isma‘il!s in order to project 
their Islamic identity along with their modernist orientation. Although there was no 
apparent inclination on their part to make explicit their views on the issue of religious 
authority, they implicitly accepted the Imam's authority as the b^sis on Which the 
Ginans were changed and the decidedly modernist orientations of the Imam were 
adopted. At a time when the Khojah community was undergoing the experience of * 

• f 

rapid changes, the traditional basis of religious authority provided the Isma‘!lis with a 
binding force. 


Qasim ‘Ali Ja‘far, A Note on Changes in Ginans, p. 6. 

The author was informed in 1973 of these developments by Prof. Jawad al-Masqati 
(d. 1984) who taught religion at the Ismailia Association for Pakistan from 1963 to 
1972. 
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The Isma‘flis generally rationalized t|ie need to purge their religion of Hindu 
elements by explaining that theirs had been kind enough to make things easy for 
Isma‘ilis by allowing them to retain their Hindu customs in the beginning. These 
customs were no longer necessary, and the Isma^ilis could return to t|)e "original 
orientation of their faith". 


4,3 The Spiritual Dimension of Islam 

r 

Islamic Modernism is characterized by its emphasis on the rationality of Islamic 

r 0 

revelation over against the rigidity of Islamic legalism and the authority of traditional 
religious institutions.Since there is a living authority for the Isma‘ilis, they have no 
real concern for Sharfah. There is in fact no Isma‘ilT Fiqh or a need for usul aU 
Therefore, the IsmaTlis do not face the same problems as do the modernist 
Sunni Muslims in legitimizing changes or reforms. The latter arc limited by the nature 
of the Shari‘ah. In the case of the Khojah Isma‘ilis, the emphasis on the divine 
necessity for the Imamah 'qualifies their modernist orientations in Pakistan. The 
necessity of the Imam, as an extension of Islamic revelation, followed not only from 
the need of the community to legitimize social reform but also from its inherited 
spiritual world view, in which the Imam, like other holy personalities, is graced with 
the inner (batin) knowledge and exper^ice of the truth. Usually the process of 
modernization entails anti-spiritual or anti-e|oteric implications. This has been so 
especially in Pakistan where the modernist Muslims such as Fazl al-Rahman have 


300 Hanna Papanek, Leadership and Social Change, p. 78. 

For details, sec Nadav Safran, Egypt in Search of Political Community, p. 69, and 
also Malcolm Kerr, Islamic Reform: The Political and Legal Theories of 
Muhammad *Abduh and Rashid Rida, Berkeley: University of California, 1966. 

C. J. Adams discusses this issue in llahamT az Shaykhu^t Ta‘ifa, p. 231^6, by 
Murtaza Mutahhari. For further information, see Saiyid Rizvi, A' Socio-lntellectual 
History of the Isna ^AsharT ShT’Ts in India, vol. 1. Canberra: Ma’rifat Publishing 
House, 1986. 
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taken anti-Sufi position. In this, they are joined by the revivalist Muslims. The 
Khojah Isma‘ilTs, however, emphasize “the spiritual aspects of Islam to combat rigidity 
in Islam. ^ 

The Memoirs of Aga Klian, published in 1954, deal with ih4 role and experiences 
of the Agha Khan in the changing Indian and international political scene. In one of 
the chapters, "The Islamic Concept and My Role as Imam", the Agha Khan ascribes 
the birth of science and religion to the human attempt to explain natural 

t 

phenomena. 

The birth of Islam, according to the Agha Khan, represents the culmination of the ^ 
human desire to understand "the realms of both spirit and intellect".This is strictly 
a'modernist position. Both intellect and spirit come to the same goal or are able to 
attain the greatest of the heights attainable. Every rational being is, therefore, a 
religious being also. In religion, man consciously enters into a reldtionship with God, 
This view of the relationship between reason and revelation and also between man and 
God docs not necessarily elevate the position of revelation (Qur’an) over and above 
human reason. Therefore, such a position would come directly into conflict with the 


conservatives and the revivalists who would never accede to a view that suggests parity 


of intellect with revelation, or that argues for development and evolution in religious 
thought. At the most, the intellect would bp considered only as a tool or an instmment 
for understanding what is revealed. For the Agha Khan, the revealed truth is not 
something given but something to be lived. It is essentially an experience always 
incomplete and in the process of development. 



Primitive religious experience and primitive scientific reasoning were 
linked together in magic, in wizardy...Aristotle, however, gave a more 
scientific turn to this mingling, introducing as he did categories and 
concepts that were purely reasonable and shedding those vestiges of 
religious awe and mystery that are visible even in Plato ...In the seventh 


Memoirs, p. 169. 
304 ibid. p. 170. 
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century of the Christian era, there was a rapid and brillant flowering of 
humanitys capacity... adventure and* discovery iq^the realm of both 
spirit and intellect. That flowering began in Arabia* 

The epistemological difference between these two realms of intellect and spirit or 

science and religion according to the Agha Khan consists in the belief that the 

knowledge arrived at through intellect is instrumental or indirect while the knowledge 

given through religious experience is direct. Since "the highest, most transcendent 

spiritual experience" must be represented in material terms, "man can studjrobjectively 


the direct and subjective experiences of those who have liad spiritual 
enlightenment".^®^ Some individuals, according to the Agha Khan, "are born with 


such natural capacities and possiblities of development, that they have a direct 
experience of that great love, that all embracing, all consuming love, given to the 


human soul".^®^ 


Hafiz, indeed has said .that men like Jesus Christ, and Muslim mystics 
like Mansour and Bayezid and others, have possessed that spiritual 
power of the greater love; that any of us, if the Holy Spirit ever present 
grants us that enlightenment, can, being thus blessed, have the power 
which Christ had, that to the overwhelming majority of men this greater 
love is not a practical possibility". 

God thus manifests Himself both in nature and in naan. There is, here, an emphasis on 
the underlying unity of man and religion. There is also a notion of development and 
evolution, at least implicit, in this view. The former (the unity ol man and religion) 
deepens with the latter (development and evolution). This implies that the lower is to 
be understood in terms of what is higher. In other words, even in history the mystery of 
God unfolds more and more and comes closer to man's- consciousness. 
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Through Islam^ however, in the Agha Khan's words, the Muslims "can attain this 

direct experience".Therefore, in Islam, there is no "source of absolute authority"; 

The Agha Khan thus maintains that in reality one cannot talk about the source of 

absolute authority in religion because such a source - God or the Qur’an and the 

Sunnah of the Prophet - has only functional or instrumental value so long as it is 

interpreted; and since it is the *ulama*, or the Fuqaha* supported by the ijma* of the 

mjajority, or the Imamah - in the case of the Isma‘ilis - who interpret the faith, it is 

they who really exercise religious authority. The issue is really one of how the Qur’an 

or God's commands are interpreted - and who is in a position to interpret them. The 

Agha Khan maintains that in the beginning when Islam emerged, it was the Prophet 

who exercised the religious authority. Although the Prophet's authority spanned both 

the religious and secular spheres, it was the Prophet's religious function which was, to 

the Agha Khan, "essential and divinely inspired".^^® After the death of the Prophet, 

the Agha Khan maintains, the Sunni Muslims came to believe that no one could 

succeed to the’Prophet's religious authority.^^^ The Qur’an itself has, however, solved 

this issue of religious authority, "for it contains a number of verses which declare thar 

9 All^h speaks to man in allegory and parable". 

Thus the Koran leaves the door open for all kinds of possibilities of 
interpretation without any one interpreter being able to accuse another 
of being non-Muslim". 

Here the Agha Khan does not seem to be expressing concern to defend his inherited 
right to religious authority so much as being committed to forge a cordial relationship 
between the Isma‘iiis and other Muslims. In 1954 he stated that: 


309 

310 


ibid. p. 171. 
ibid. p. 173. 
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Ismailis have always believed and have been taught in each generation 
by their Imams that they hold the rightful interpretation...but that is no 
reason why other Muslims, who believe differently, should not be 
accepted as brothers in and ... never publicly or privately 

condemned or abused them. 

Isma‘flism, according to the Agha Khan, is flexible. "Rigidity is contrary to our 
whole way of life and out-look".^^^ He argues that the detailed Shari^ah-laws are not 
applicable for regulating the life of the Isma^ili community which has lived in various 
countries and which has had to adjust to different national host cultures.If Islamic 
faith is to remain spiritually and morally forceful, it must adapt itself to the 
requirements of the modern world.^^^ 

In 1952, a group oMsma^ijis, led by ‘AzTz Qasim Devji of East Africa criticized 

the liberal policies of the Agha Khan in an open letter. The letter stated that the 

Isma'ilis sjhould not adopt Western ways of life* but govern their lives like other 

Muslims on the basis of the Qur»an. It expressed concern that "the vices of Hollywood 

^ • 

were coming amongst the young ladies of Jama‘at" and that the Isma‘ili religious 
customs were "not the same as those of other Moslems".^^^ In response, the Agha 
Khan strongly defended his position by re-epipha^zing that the Isma'ilis were 
essentiafly Batiniyun (esoterists) and; therefore, against formalism. He argued that the 
Muslims were faced with a choice between maintaining a "Western way of life in 
worldly and material things and keep the spiritual side of Islam" and governing their 
lives by the "formalism of the past". In defending the Isma^ili Modernist orientatiJn he 
argued: 


Quoted from Qasim ‘All, M.J. Ever Lining Guide, p. 51. 
Memoirs, p. 185. 

315 ibid. 


316 

317 


ibid. p. 191. 

Talika and Messages of Agha Khan, Mombasa; Shia Imami Ismailia Associations 


for Africa, 1955, p. 29-32. 
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that while the words of the Koran remain the same, every generation, 
fa every century, every period must have a new and different interpretation 
" frW that of the past, otherwise Islam will die and not survive... 

Citing what he coUi^id^i^ a Hadith of the Prophet, the Agha Khan yrote: 

That then in Arabia if they give up one percent of the ^aws and customs 
introduced by the Prophet they would be ruined, while the time would 
come that if they kept more then one percent of these laws and customs 
they would be ruined. 

Because the Agha Khan believed that Islam is liberal in spirit, he was* opposed to 
formalism which hindered social reform. He maintained that the Qur»anic revelation 


was not opposed to re^ason or science. While science deals with the laws of nature with ^ 
a view to controlling them to serve mankind, Islam deals with the moral and spiritual 
dimensions of all existence because everything is governed by the will of God.^^^ 

I " 

Formalism and verbal interpretation of the teachings of the Prophet are 
in absolute contradiction with his whole life history. We must accept this 
Divine message as the channel of our union with the 'Absolute' and the 
Infinite' and once our spiritual faith is fifinly established, fearlessly go 
forward by self-sacrificej by courage and by application to raise the 
scientific, the econon&jc, the political and social position of^Ulp Muslims 
to a place of equality with Christians' Europe* and America. 

The religious world view of the Agha Khan, therefore, was characterized by a 

« 

conviction that Islam can co-exist with modern science, commerce, and politics. Such 
( 

a conviction was based on the modernist interpretation of the Qur’an as being not 
opposed to reason. 

t 

Although there was a growing Khojah emphasis on the non-Ginanic and historical 
role of the Imam in having guided the Isma‘ili community for fourteen hundred years,‘ 
there does not seem to have been any attempt to lessen the emphasis on the divine 


318 ibid. p. 32. 

319 ibid. 

3^9 Message to Pakistan, p. 3. Helen E. Ullrich, in the "Introduction" to Competition 
and Modernization in South Asia, New Delhi: * Abhinav Publications, 1975, 
discusses the. role of emphasis on the spiritual dimension o in accomodating 
' modernist attitude. 




Mesi^ge to Plikistan, p. 3. 
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i ' . ^ ' 

' authority of the Imam. A booklet. The Glory of Ismailis, published in 1947 by the 


Isma^ili Fida»i Force, argued: 

• Listen, Oh people of is the same Light of God which was in 

Adam, and the great angel Azazil became devil for refusing to bow to it 
which was seen by Hazarat Mposa on mount Tur, which was in Hezarat 
Muhomed and Hazarat Ali, which shone in the 47 Imams and which ^ 
- l^ow exists in His Highn^ Sir Sultan Mahomed Shah Aga Khan, the 
present Imam of Ismailis.-^'^^ 


The Ismailia Association for Pakistan hired the services of Jawad al-Masqati (an 
Isma‘ili teacher of Arabic from Masqat) and Moulvi Khan Bahadur (a Sunni scholar 
with an M.A. degree from Aligarh University) immediately after 1947, when Pakistan 
eame into being, to translate some historical writings of the Isma'ilis. Selections from 
Qadi al-Nu‘man's Kitab al-Himmah, dealing with the "Code of Conduct" or the list of 

V ^ ^ 

duties of the Mwminin towards their Imam, was published in 1950; it was followed by 

r U ‘ 

life and Lectures of al-Mu»Td fi al-din al-ShTrazT. The underlying theme of the former 
work is that obedience, love, and devotion to the Imam are made incumbent upon the 
Mwminin by God through the Qur=»an and the Sunnah of the Prophet.^^^ A Mwmin's 
act of devotion to ithe Imam is, in reality, his devotion to God.^^^ The faith of a ^ 
mwmin is measured by his relationship with other mwminin^ i.e., by how "forgiving", 
"forehearing", "humble",,and "sympathetic" he is to others.^^^ 

While the selections from IGtab al-Himmah of Qadi al-Nu‘man were more 
emphatic about the religio-social obligations of a Mwmin, The Life and Lectures of al- 

-* I 

Mu’Td fi abdin al-ShirazT dealt with those aspects of his life atid thought which 
articulated the esoteric meaning (iwwil) of religious language.'"For example, the 
mosque "stands for the Imam" when God says in the Qur^an, "O piomins go to the 


The Glory of the Ismailis, p. 8. 
^^P'Code^f Conduct, p^46 and p. 79. 

324 ibid. p. 17.. 

325 ibid, p, 99. 
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mosq^ properly dressed;" and the "potential jannat** (heaven) means "the teachih^s 6f 
the Imam of the time". The Imam is endowed with the knowledge of the truth. 

- Neither the truth of the Qur»an nor faith in the Unity of God (Tawhid) can be realized 

without the guidance-of the Imam. Only the Imam is worthy of prostration before him. 

/ ^'' 

The book narrates al-Shiraii's experience of his visit to Imam al-Mustansir: . 

. I was taicen near the place where-from I saw the bright light of the 
^ Prophethood. My eyes were dazzled by this light. I shed the tears of joy 
and felt as if I was looking at the face of Prophet of God and of the 
Commander of the faithful, Ali. I prostrated myself before the one who 
is the fittest person for the people to bow,to him.^^^ 

The view of the Imam as expressed in The Life and Lectures of al-ShTrazT (published in _ 

Karachi in the fifties) suggests that there was a growing tendency among the Khojah 

leadership to seek support for the Imam's religious authority not in the Ginans but in ^ 

the literature of the pre-Indian period. Therefore, although attempts were made by the 

Khojah Isma‘ilis to de-emphasize Hindu elements in their belief system, there was no 


tenjijbncy to down-play the authority of t^e Imam or the ideas exalting it. 

4 - 

•ft ^ 

4,4 The Consolidation of IsmaTLT Identity in Pakistan; 1957*1968 

0 

- The i^ha Khan'III, Imam Sultan Muhammad Shah, died at the age of eighty, on 11th 
July, 1957. The Pakistan Government declared that day an official day of mourning, 
and flags throughout the country were lowered to half-mast. Various institutions and 


groups, including well-known *ulama\ such as Mowlana Ihtisham al-Haqq, expressed 

' condolences and paid high tributes to the Agha Khan's dedicated and outstanding 

seWices to the Muslims of India in shaping their destiny. The condolence message of. 

^lowlana Ihtisham al-Haqq read as follows: 

Muslims throughout the world have been grieved to learn of the sudden 
demise of the Aga Khan who through his international political ^ 
understanding selflessly served them and in particular the Muslims of 
Pakistan. The Aga Khan will always be remembered because of his 
introducing Islam to a large number of non-Muslims through his ability 


326 The Life and Lectures of al-ShTrazT, p. 28. 
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and organizing capacity. 

His grandson, Shah Karim al-Husayni, (1936- ), inherited the institution of the 
Imamat upon his grandfather's death. The Agha Khan HI, in his will, asserted the 
Shi‘i Isma‘ili tradition of appointing the successor to the Imam through Nass (literally, 
to be explicitly named), and thereby re-emphasiz^d the necessity of the Imamah as a 
means of directing the changing Isma‘ilT attitude in the modern world. The will justified 
the choice - Karim al-Husayni - in terms of his exposure to recent developments in the 
modern world and in terms of his being one "who brings a new outlook on life to his 

A ^ 

office as Imam". 


Ever since the time of my ancestors, Ali the first Imam...it-has always 
, , been the tradition that each Imam chooses his successor at his absolute 
and unfettered discretion from among sons or remoter male issue and in 
these circumstances and in view of the world in the recent 
years...including the discovery of atomic science, I am convinced that it 
is in the interest of the Shia Muslim Ismaili community that I should be 
succeeded by a young man v^ho has been brougM up and developed 
during recent years...in the midst of the new ^ge...'^'^^ ^ 

s - i ' 

The Agha Khan IV was born in Geneva, on December 13th 1936. His father. 


Prince ‘Ali Khan, until his death in 1960, was Pakistan's permanent representative at 
the United Nations Organization. The reason why Prince ‘Ali Khan did not succeed to 
the Imamate was given by the Agha Khan III in his will which is quoted above. 
Leonard Slater, however, maintains that it was his glamorous lifestyle which caused 
him to be passed over. His mother, formerly^Joan Yarde Biiller, known as Princess 

Taj-al-Dawlah among the Isma‘ilis, is related distantly to the British Royal family 

* ' ^ 

through Lord Churston and the Duchess of Leinster.^^® 




Dawn, July 14, 1957, p. 5. 

See the Introduction to the Speeches of His Royal Highness: Prince Karim Aga 

Khan Imam-I-Zaman, Karachi: The Ismailia Association for Pakistan, 1958. 

1 

Leonard Slater, "The Aga Khan", San Diego Magazine, July 1984, p. 9. 

See the Souvenir on J^kht Nashini (enthronement) celebrations, Karachi; The 
Ismailia Association for Pakistan, 1958, p. 17. 
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During the Second World War, the Agha Khan, at the age of seven, visited 

t 

Kenya yvhere he was exposed to the Isma‘ili way of life. He went to Le Rosey School 

in Switzerland where in addition to the regular curricul^ he was also taught Muslim 

History, Arabic, and Urdu, by Mustafa Kamil.Later, the Agha Khan joined the 

Engineering Department of Harvard University. At Harvard he switched into the 

Department of Middle Eastern and Iranian-Studies where, at that time, Sir Hamilton 

Gibb and I^rofessor R.N. Frye (who later occupied the""Aga Khan Chair of Iranian 

Studies"), among others, were involved in teaching Islamics. He graduated with 

Honours in History, in 1958. Before resuming his studies'at Harvard he visited the 

% 

major world Isma‘ili centres in Africa and Asia. In 1957 and 1958, the Isma‘nis and 
the governments of their adopted countries (which had recently achieved independence 

or were on the verge of gaining it) welcomed him during the Takht-i-Nashini 

'• <• 

(enthronement) ceremonies. The speeches during these ceremonies were mainly 
concerned with assuring tl^e respective governments of his community's "secular" loyalty 
towards the development of their national programs. He indicated that th^ IsmaTlis 
were not a political group^but mainly a religious community whose social (health and 
education) and economic institutions (such as the Diamond Jubilee Trust) were geared 

I o 

to serve not only the Isma‘ilTs but all the citizens of the countries in which they 
operated.The Agha Khan asked the Isma‘ilis to preserve their religious identity 
which would help them significantly to face the impact of the abundant material wealth 
that would be generated. with technological advancement.^^^^ He expressed his 
intention to devote his Whole life to "guiding the community in all’the problems which 
these rapid changes will bring in theip wake".^^^ x 


331 


ibid. 


332 ggg ^ 1 ^^ Speeches, Part I. 
Speeches, p. 5. 


334 


ibid. 
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— ^ p 

In a message to the Isma^ilis Agha^Khan IV said: 

As true Ismailis you must remember that you will always have two 
principal obligations. The first and paramount of these is your religious 
obligation^o Islam and to your Imam. Your second obligation is a ^ 
secular (j4e. You must always be loyal *to the country of your adoption 
and to s^atever Government is responsible for your, security and well- 
being.^^^ • 

The Imam's secularist view of separating religion and ^tate as two distinct areas of 
activity was probably the only way to show the IsmaTli sympathy for secular 
nationalism on the one hand and, on the other, to preserve their religiously based Pan- 
Isma^ili Islamic identity. ' Under the circumstances, it would have been futile to press 
for the mediaeval political claims of the Jmamah. The dual loyalties of the Khojah 
IsmaTlis - secular and religious - did not lk)wever leave them invulnerable in the 
secular national states?, ^uch as Tanzania and Uganda.' The Asiaps, including the 
Khojah IsmaTlis, and Europeans were seen by African nationalists as exploiters of 

I \ 

the national economies of these countries. Racial loyalty thus was easily identified with; 
nationalist sentiments. 

In Pakikan, nationalism is identified with Islamic nationalism where, theoretically, 
it transcends ethnic and racial identities. Under the modernist regimes^ the Khojah 
Isma‘ilis were able to avoid thy^problem of dual loyalties - the loyalty to state and to 
IsmaTlism - principally becau^ of the attitude of the politicians and the bureaucrats in 
Pakistan. They were largely I secularists. The talk about religion was mostly window 
dressing undertaken either to pirate the religious types or to mobilize the Pakistanis. 
Moreover, the memories of the Agha Khan Ill's significant contribution to the cause of 
the Muslims of the Indian sub-continent earned the Isma‘Tlis a respectable position in 
Pakistan. Another reason why the Isma‘ilis were able to avoid the problem of dual 
loyalties was that Ayub much interested in economic development, and the 
Isma‘ilis were already significantly important in this area. He had no reason to 


335 ibid. p. 35. 
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interfere with thein but rather to encourage them. 

I * 

The conditions under Ayub xluring the ye|irs 1958-1965 were instrumental in 
facilitating the progress, of the Isnia‘ilis in implementing their own social and economic 
reformist programs. The need to restate their views was not strongly felt, howe^r, 
except in br^d Islamic and IsmaTli terms in order to align them with the Muslim 
modernist attitude. The Isma^ili religious framework, (especially the need for the 
Imamah to guide the Isma^ilis according to changing situations; the spiritual and moral 
aspects of Islam; etc.) continued to be emphasized as the basis for* sanctioning 
changes in the Isma^ili attitude. 

Ayub's economic policies were based^on a planned state capitalist system in which 

\ 

the role of private initiative in generating ckpi^al was encouraged, principally in order 
to improve the economy of the (ower-income groups. The business communities such as 
the^Memons, Bohras, Khojahs, etc., increasingly engaged themselves in industries, 

VI 

trade and commence. These busine^ ^communities, Papanek observes, passed on the 
benefits of what they^ained in terms of banking services and co-operatives profits to 
the members of their respective groups.By 1959, Papanck's surveys indicate that; 
"minor Muslim commftnities largely immigrants from India, represented under one 
percent of the population but controlled over half of Industrial assets".^^^ This 
indicates the reason why the minority Muslim groups, including the Khojahs, suffered 
no interference in religious matters from the Government and, indeed, enjoyed 
Government protection from the religious pressures by others. 

iid[ who w 


The Agha Khan IV who took over the duties of< the Imam in 1957, and 


as 


\ 

aware of the volatile situation, assured the Pakistan Government that the Isnia‘ilis \ 


would not involve themselves politically as a group, but that their* social and economic 


G. I^apanek, "The Location of Economic Policies", p. 15. 
Lewis, Pakistan: Industrialization and Trade Policies, p. 46. 
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contributions to the country would be significant. 

The Agha KhaA, in order to introduce the Isma‘ili traders to modern business and 

industrial promotional techniques, hired a group^ of German consultants, under 

Gerhard Kienbaum, first to gauge the economic situation of the Isma‘ilis, and tht^ to 

improve it.^^^ According to the Kienbaum team, although the Isma‘iiis were 

reHgiously dedicated and socially organized, they were mainly traders', who needed a 

welljorganized institution to help them fit better into an industrially based economy. 

% 

"The Industrial Promotion Services" (known as LP.S.) Was thus established in 1962, in 
India, Pakistan, East Africa, and other host countries, with the intention of 
transforming the economic life of the Isma^ilis. Since then ’(1962), the Pakistan 
branch of I.P.vS. has mainly directed its activities towards assisting the Pakistan 
Government in marketing research, feasibility ^Indies of its economic'projects, and 
importing technical advisers. Through the I.P.^, tourism, numerous' ihdustrial and 
other commercial projects - such as textiles; export-import, mining and construction - 
were initiated with shares open to the public. 

The Agha Khan in 1958 reminded the business communities in Pakistan'to make 
certain that "the fruits of the advancement are not gathered by a few b\it fairly 
distributed over the whole nation".The Agha Khan seemed to be acutely aware of 
the consequences of the gap between the rich and the poor in the recently independent 
nations, such as Pakistan, where the acute problem of massive poverty could make the 
rich become the focus of political agitation. In order that the Isma‘ilis not be guilty of 
ostentatiously exhibiting their economic well-being, he attempted to minimize the gap 


"Speeches, Part I, p. jjSO. 

Frischauer, The Aga Khans, p. 246. 

^ ibid. p. 247. ' ^ 

See the Speech, delivered by the Agha Khan to the Federation of Chambers and 
Industries, Speeches, Part I, p. 46. 
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within the community between the rich and the poor through his emphasis on creating a 

strong Isma‘ili middle class."®,^ , 

To build up this middle class of... traders and professional men, is 
probably the most effective way of proyiding stability , and gaining time 
while the. ideological vaccum..ris gradually replaced by a .soundly based 
, national tradition. ’ 

He continuously advised the Isma‘iiTs to save and not to ''spend excessively",®^® nor to 

* . o- 

live in a "luxurious or an expensive manner".®^ He, like his grandfather, continued to 
encourage the Isma‘ilis to perform weddings in his prd'sence in order to side-step the 
prevailing marriage customs which involved huge expenditures. 

Besides improvement in its economic life, education became a major concern for 
ti^ Khojah community in Pakistan. It was through education, the Agha Khan 

maintaihed, that modernization could be introduced. 

^ ^ \ - • 

As a community, our faith will always preserve our identity but there 

^ should be nothing exclusive in what you do. To partake more throughly 
in thi^ country's development, I hope to see my spiritual children spread 
^ out into all the walks’of life ...in Europe there has been a ...revolution 
in technology and industrial ppwer. The huge new atomic power 
stations, the ^sputnik and the vast throbbing machines of modern 
industrial life are symbols of a fresltrx^hapter in material progress...Of 
one thing I am quite certain: through a strong educational system ^ ^ 

sustained by Islam, our future prospects are happy ones. I do not believe 
that we should fear material progress. 

Although he was concerned with the impact of modern education on Isma^ili religious 
beliefs and practices, he held that it was only through education that man can become 
mor^ rational and mobile and be less dominated by his past social and cultural 
heritage. 


®^^ The Agha Khan's intentions are reflected in his speech at the "Royal 
Commonwealth Society", at Oxford, Speeches, Part II, 1960, p. 60. 

®^® Finnan Mubarak, Part I, p. 47. 

®'^ ibid. p. 9. ^ 

^ 345 Speeches, part I, p. 39. “ A 

i ^ ' 
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Man's position in society, wherever he may be, will depend less and less > 

. upon his cultural or family heritage and more and more on the power 
and development of his mind. ^ 

The problem that» arises from the acquisition of secular education with a modern 
scientific content by the members' of a religious community is that such education may 
contribute to the weakening bf the relations of authority defined by religion because it 
emphasizes individual freedom. In coming to terms with^e impact of modernization 
on the religious tradition of Islam, the Agha Khan distinguished modernization from 
^ / Westernization. The former is essentially concerned ^ith the knowl^ge, as such, of 

science and technology geared towards expanding the capability and the power of man 
to guarantee his survival; £he latter is merely a cultural form which,has given impetus 
to science in modern history. iTius, modc?hization could be carried out by tjhe Muslims 
in thqir own Islamic set-up without their necessarily adopting Western cultural and 
social values. It appears that the Agha Khan, while distinguishing modernization from 
Westernization, hopes to legitimize change and also to predict that the consequences of 
such changes will not be similar to those found in the West. He thus appears to be . 
aware of the difficulty ^ of being both a modernist and a Muslim without being 
westernized. The difficulty lies in the fact that science or industrialization cannot be 
acquired without giving rise to a whole set of values affecting the family life and social 
structure of the IsmaTlis. The problem is how one- can separate science and 
industrialization from their social consequences. 

The Agha Khan, without enumerating what the Islamic ideals were, expressed his 
awareness of the difficulty the Government of Pakistan was facing in adapting the 
"Modern values and the pressures of the changing society to the basic ideals of Islam to 
put modern democracy into Islamic form".*^^' He also said that the Islamic values 
must not be seen as antithetical to material progress unless the latter became an 

Firman Mubarak, Part I, p. 32. 

\ " w* 

Speeches,'Part I, p. 39. * 
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"obsession''.^^® , . 

- < 

The Agha Khan was thus convinced that there was not only no contradiction 
between religion and modernism,^^ but that "humanity cannot deal with present-day 
problems without the basis of religion".^^® Yet, the Agha Khan believed that the 


' religious traditions of Islam must adapt themselves to the changing situation. 


If Islam aspires, as I believe she must, to recapture the glories of the 
past, she must be ready.to adapt, I do not say abandon, her own 
traditions - to the entirely different circumstances of today. If we fail to . . 
do this, not only shall we fail to progress ourselves, but the younger 
generation will become ^sillusioned and fall prey to alien and . 
materialistic creeds, which/have nothing'\vhatsoever in corhmon with 

' Islam.^'f^ JJ- 

The Agha .Khan thus tends, to reify Islam and treat is as an abstract but real entity. 

The religion of Islam, according to the Agha Khan, offers the spiritual or moral 


framework which furnishes the Muslims with a direction for shaping the process of 
moderniz^tion.^^^ He Sometimes advocates that Islam adapt to the dem&nds of 
modernization and sometimes that the modern values of democracy, science, etc.. 


adapt to the Islamic ideals. The difficulty, or the problem for the Muslims, lies, 
according to the Agha Khan, in ""putting people in the situation where they have to 
choose between the one and the other".The Agha Khan appears to be aware of 


the difficulty of being both a modernist and a Muslim without being Westernized and 
yet he maintains that there is no conflict between modernization and Islam. 

0 _ » 

ibid. p. 40. 

See fhe Agha Khan's "Interview" with Radio Pakistan, Speeches of Mowlana Hazar 
Imam His Highness the Aga Khan, Part II, 1960, p. 47-50. ^ o. 

ibid. p. 8. 

ibid. p. 52. 

ibid. p. 48-49. ^ ^ 

ibid. 
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During the Ayub eia^ ho" significant *work on Isma^ilism was. produced by the 
Khojah Isnia^ilis of Pakistan. In theTiope of confronting the impact of modernism on 
the authority of religious traditions, the Ag}ia Khan advised Isma^ilis to encourage 


students to pursue higher studies in Islamic and Isma‘ili History. Addressing the 

* ’ f 

^ - 
Ismailia Association for Pakistan in 1960, the Agha Khan said: 

r * 

The most important problem by far for us today is to create students 
who are capable of going back and of reading the original texts of our 
history... For this reason I would like the Association in the^ears ahead 
to pick its JlQst studentg. and ^ant ’'them scholarshipsi to study in ^ 

University... 

It may be recalled here that his grandfather, the Agha Khan HI had earlier, in 1955, 

discouraged the Isma‘ilis from undertaking a University education tind had instead 

advised them to go into trade and commerce. The present Agha Khan felt that the ^ 

study of history would help the Isma^ilis to understand the developments in Jhe past 

and help them to "explain the meaning of Imam and faith" to their children.In 

order to discourage the Khojah Isma‘ilis from publishing literature on Isma‘ilism 

without fir^t acquiring expertise in the area, the Agha Khan asked the" Ismailia * 

» 

Association for Pakistan "to see that none of my spiritual children, living in Pakistan, 
get printed either books or pamphlets referring to our religious history".This 
directive was issued probably in response to certain Khojahjsma^ilis who had launched 
a magazine called Paygham (the 'news' or 'message') which *aimed at criticizing the 
local Isma‘ili leaders for functioning inefficiently.Among the charges directed 
against the Khojah leaders were: " ^ - 


Speeches, Part II, p. 24. ' . 

Speeches, Part I, p. 43. • ‘ ^ ' 

Hrman Mubarak, 25-3-195^. 

In 1964, the Agha Khan again issued a Firman stating that the indiviciuafJsmaTlis 
could write to their Imam directly if they wished to bring these issues to his 
attention, but there wasc"no point in washing one's dirty linen in public". (Firman 
Mubarak, Part I, p. 32) The Magazine Paygham, later in 1970, ceased publication^ 
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sound knowiecfge 
about the Isjna‘ili faith; and ^ . 

2. that they were playing down the authority of Ginans. 

In 1968, the editorial of Paygham stated that: 


1 . 


That they were incompetent in providing the Isma‘ilis with 


^ the so called al-waazin [sic] and professors, when confronted with such 
" problem;^ invite people to come to their office. If someone dares to go 
there, what they try to explain, is nothing but that proverbial version 
'Empty vessels make more noise'...On the ofher hand, there are some 
*' - less learned people who do not lag behind to play mischief even with the 

V Ginan-i-Shaitf composed by our worthy pirs-.^^or the sake of'mere 
hypocrisy, they do not hesitate to censor Ginans. 


This attempt by the local Khojah leaders to restrict the publication of litei^ature oh 
Isma^ilism and the recitation of Ginans rich in Hindu elements probably led to an 


. increase in the demand for reprints of^Ginans and other literature previously written by 
the Isma‘ilis, such as Nflr-i-MfibTn (reprinted in 1961). It will be seSn later how the 


' availability of this literature has added fuebto the anti-Isma‘ili manifestations recently 

\ 

in Pakistan. The popular religious ideas, myths, and symbols which constitute a 
religious world view of some people cannot be changed withoy^ causing a rupture 
somewhere. The popular religious ideas remain alive and volatile so long as they can' 
be utilized by the masses to mobilize themselves in supporting their claims and 

f ■ < 

interests. The elites and administrators may be interested to sanction changes in the 
religious attitude of the masses, but often they do not make, a grass-roots level impact 
on what is traditionally been held by the masses. ^ 

In response to the Imam's advice to the Ismailia Association to encourage higher ' 
studies in Islamic and. Isma^ili History, only a few Isma^ili^ (two or three) were 


sponsored for higher education in London. Zawahir Nur ‘All and Akbar Ladak were 
two of these students who went to London for further .studies. On returning to 
l^akistan, after completing their studies, they were unable to function effecSively within 
the religious institutional organization. They, along with other graduates of local 


Paygham, 1968, p. 9. 
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universities in Pakistan, complained that the Khojah leadership,, comprised mainly of 
traders, did not ^pport the creation of an intellectual environment Within the 

I 

community necessaiy for h better understanding of the faith. They felt that the local 
Khojah leaders were apprehensive of the impact of emerging scholars on their 

y ■ 

aut^rity. They argued that the Imam's directives were not being implemented.^^^ 

Many'of these students, who had joined the Ismailia Association, eventually sought job 

op’pojtonities elsewhere. The function of religious teaching was thus left to the 

voluntary and paid traditional preachers or Wa*izin who continued to emphasize the 

inherited religious traditij^ns relating to the concept of the Imam, teachings which were 

already popular within the Jama‘at. These included rumours about ^ the Imam's 

performance of Mu^jizat (miracles)^. For instance, an Ism8‘ili, Nur ‘A^I^Timad wrote ' 

in Paygh^ that during the acute water shortage in Karachi due to the bursting of the 

main water pipe in 1968, the well in the Agha Khan Park had supplied the residents of 

Karachi with water. The way he narrated the event suggests the extent to which the 

popular religious ideas were being played upon. He stated that: 

Strange enough, the water of Aga Khan Park is sweet for we’^now, 

there ^re number of wells in the area which have only salty water and 

this well fortunately has the sweet water. I personally tjhink this is all ** 

due to the most auspicious visit of Noorani Family on this land. Miracle 

of all miracles is that our two motors kept running non-stop from 6 a.m. 

until midnight for four days, but water of this under ground well never 

got exhausted. 


Zawahir Nur ‘All and Jawad al-Masqati repeatedly expressed their frustrations^ to 
the author. While the former left for London in the nineteen seventies, the latter 
left the Isma^ili faith and became an agnostic. The author himself worked as a 
Research Assistant for the Ismailia Association for Pakistan from 1974 to 1977 
during which he observed the lack of incentives and encouragement for serious 
studies on Islam and Isma‘ilism. He found that the situation had not changed when 
he visited Pakistan in 1984. He expressed his concern about the situation in a 
letter to the Institute of Ismaili Studies, London, in 1985. Akbar Ladak, who had 
received his Ph.D., in the late sixties frojn London School of Oriental Studies, for 
instance, expressed his frustrations to the author in 1973. 


360 Paygham, October 1, 1968, p. 1. 
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The miracles occupy a significant place in the'Isma^fli belief system. They suggest a 
type of world view in *w^ch man, through sqme sort of divine iitervention, interacts 

s'* ^ 

with God or nature. Such a world view, according to Michael Gilsenan, denies "chance 

or accident" to the events and circumstances of life. 

^ ...virtually any conjunction of events can be held to demonstrate^^tfie 

wo^pgs of a.saint, however matter-of-fact such events may seem to 

In Mie case of the Khojah Isma^ilis, the reliance on a wotld-view in which’ the Imam 
can intervene and effect changes in the natural order of things may have contributed^ ' 
towards their sense of security in Pakistan while in the process of creating social and 
economic institutions to address their changing needs. Falling back on the old ideas 

O \ 

partly contributed towards exacerbating the tensions within the Isma‘ili community as ^ 

it sought to adapt itself to the Islamization process in Pakistan. It will be seen later 

how the revivaj?>eyf the old Isma‘ili ideas is currently used by some Muslim extremists^n 

/- -filling anti-Isma‘ili propoganda.^^^ ^ 

Education with scientific and liberal content is a pre-requisite for modernization. 

But it may contribute towards the dilution of the authority of religious traditions. It is, 

however, possible to divide knowledge and reality into two compartments which, some 

hold, can be kept entirely separate from one-another. For instance, those who pursue 

\ 

scientific careers implicitly distinguish between the scientific and spiritual kinds of 

•> 

knowledge whose methods and sources are different. In such cases, a religious group 
either (i) shuns the processes of change, or (ii) adopts changes through the re- 
interpretation of religious traditions, or (iii) gives up its inherited traditions. The 
interpretive response may dilute the traditional basis of authority. 


361 


Michael Gilsenan, Recognizing Islam, p. 79-83. 


Most of these preachers who remained with the Ismailia Association for Pakistan 
did n6t possess University qualifications. 
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The Agha Khan, it will be seen, views the role of Islam and Isma'ilis^ as being 

^ €> 

tted io their moral and humanitarian values. He believes that the importance of 

observing religious practices lies mainly in their inculcating the moral and spiritual 

values essential for Muslim unity and for extending the benefits of modernization to all 

segments of the society. Although th^ Agha Khan's Firmans and speeches seem to 

imply that religion has a functional and utilitarian value-, he does not specifically 

indicate^Thaf Teligion has no value for its own sake. However, when religion is 

dqminantly characterized in moral and material terms while ignoring those elements of 

mystery and majesty for which the worshipper,deeply aspires, then religion tends to be 

identified with ethical humanism. In^such accuse, according to John Macquarrie: 

Who cannot be exhaustively characterized in moral terms is a 
humanized God... It may be an exaggeration to say that God cannot be 
worshipped, but it is true to say th£^t this conception of God is too thin 
* to answer to the deepest needs of the religious consciousness.* 

, In this sense, the Agha KJian's views appear to indicate that he is an ethical humanist, 

(or more appropriately an Islamic humanist^ in that he views religious practices as 

cultivating essentially a sense of morality and concern for humanity - rather than just 

being pleasing to God or some transcendental entity. For instance, be has encouraged 

<» > 

the learning of the Qur’an and the Ginans 7 which, as seen in the previous chapter, 
contained some Hindu mythological elements - for the purpose of cultivating moral 
^ consciousness. The Ginans were described by the Agha Khan as the "Wonderful 
Traditions" which need ed, to be preserved.^^ The Qur’an and the'’ Prophetic 
traditions, too, were referred to as a source of moral and social inspiration and as a 
guide. The importa nce of the Akhbar (traditions) of the previous Imams was also 
emphasized. Thus, the Agha Khan's syncretic approach was aimed not only at 
projecting Ih^ elasticity and the diversity of ^slam and Isma^iliSm, but at articulating 

John Macquarrie, Twentieth Century Religious Thought, p. 93. 

The Firman was issued in Dacca, ind960. ' L 
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' them as a culture with a strong humanitarian and, so, universal emphasis. The Finnans * 
issued at Karachi in 1964 reflected the Isma'ili attempt at reinterpreting the religious 
world-view in the light of modernist trends: 

^ ' My beloved Spiritual Children, 

I am very happy to see how well you are learning your Ginans and 
Quran, I would like you in your studies not only to look at what is 
written and what is compulsory upon Muslims, but I would also like you 
to take from its traditions, your own history, that which can help you in 
^ guiding your everyday lives, so as to live within the spirit of Islam. 

Quran says: Khalaqnakum Min Nafsin Wahidatin, This mean$ that 
God says to you He has made you out of ojie soul. This means that you 
are at all times brothers and sisters, tha^l you can really act as 
Jamat...there is another tradition, a Hadith^ which may or may not be 
absolutely a hundred percent correct, but again when you are reading 
your history I would like you to take from it that which will help you to 
live within the spirit oOslam...This Hadith says that the Prophet (s.a.s.) 
never took fodd without washing hands...this is a small matter, it is a 
^ habit which will help you in everyday life...This means to live honestly, 
to live purely, to know that you are brothers and sisters, to be available 
at all times when one or the other needs help, to be generous. 

Th^||||P>ve Firman sets out the Imam's advice to Khojahs to seek inspiration from both 

the Ginans and the Qur»an in guiding their lives. The Firman links the Qur^an and the 

‘Ginans closely to moral values. To act morally is to be religfous. Here, the role of the 

Qur’an and the Ginans is as an adjunct or spur to moral action. There is no necessary 

connection between the two, religion and morality. A thorough ethical humanist may 

discount the role of religion altogether and simply advocate amoral life; also he may 

have a very functionalist understanding of jreligiqnT'Sfhe fatter position, which the 

Agha Khan seems to hqjd, amounts to appealing” essentially to reason but not to 

religious traditions. • ' . • - i 

I 

The authority of the Imto was'also explai^d in human and secular ways. At one 
level, while the role of the Imam continued to be qualified ^by the inherited Ginanic 
traditions, it was being redefined in general terms at another level. The concept of the 
Imam linked the Agha Khan spiritually with the Isma‘ilis.‘ This relationship, extending 

Finnan Mubarak: Pakistan Visit: 1964, Part I, Karachi: Ismailia Association for 
Pakistan, u.d. p. II-IZ. 
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to the metaphysical realm, was also explained in terms of the human attributes of 

''love'', "affection", etc. The necessity for the Imam was re-emphasized in the Finnans 

in terms of the historic Isma^ili belief that "since 1300 years" there has been need for 

^ divine guidance to direct the activities , of the Isma^ilis at alMimes. 

For hundreds of years, my spiritual children have been guided by the 
rope of Imamat; you have looked to the Imam of the age for advice and 
help in all matters and through your Imam's immense love and affection 
for his spiritual children, his Noor has indicated to you where and in 
which direcUpn you must turn, so as to obtain spiritual and worldly 
satisfaction. 

Earlier, the Isniailia Association for Pakistan, in a souvenir- published during the 
Takht-UNashini celebrations in 1958, had restated tlie belief that the Imam was 
fundamental for the direction of the community in the path of Allah.It argued, 

T ' , 

based on the traditional philosophical concepts of change and changelessness,that 
the world always changes and that the physical aspects of the last Prophet (of Islam) 
and the. Imams undergo change and are mortal, but that their spiritual aspect - the 
divine guidance - is eternal and changeless.Thus, the official IsmaTli restatement 
implied that the present Imam, in whom the Nur (light) of God resides, is the Absolute 
source of authority commanding the absolute allegiance of the Mwminin, 


Although this position seems to imply that those who do not recognize the Imam 
are not Mu*minm, there is no missionary zeal on the part of the IsmaTlis, presently,"to 
press such a view on other Muslims. It is rather for .the sake of self-assertion that the 
idea of recognition - Shanakkt - as a doctrine within IsmaTlism is reiterated. The 


366 


ibid. p. 40. 


Souvenir, p. 9. 




368 iiyQ problem of change aijd changelessness - in the sense of describing the 

reality of the world -* gained predominance in ancient Greek Philosophy, it 
continued to feature' prominently in the history of Medieval and Modern 
Philosophy, see Fredrick Copleston, A History of Philosophy, New York: Image 
Books, 1962., , 


369 


Soi|venir, p. 9. 
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3. 


Isma‘ili perception of the Imam's authority during this period was thus expressed at, at 
least, three levels: 

1. At -the level of the Imam, the statments of the Agha Khan on the issue of 
religious authority were too broadly based to suggest any modifications other 
than the legitimate role of Imam's authority in effecting social and economic 
reforms within the community; 

The continuous espousal by the Khojah IsmaTlis of the inherited syncretic 
traditions which, in general, view the Imaii\ alone as 'the basis of religious 
authority constitutes the second level. j 

At the level of the local Isma‘ili leadership, some religious traditions 
regarding the authority of the Imam were modified only with the intention of 
projecting a Muslim identity for the community. These modifications were 
confined to the rentpval of certain Hindu elements from some important 
religious practices. At this level, the authority of the Imam was set beyond the 
• temporal appeals of Islam and* modernism and, thus, did not warrant any 
^ serious examination of the issue of religious ai^thority. In the next chapter I 
will examine how the emerging resurgence moveknents in Iplam have forced 
iht IsmaTlis, in recent years, to come to grips with the issue of the basis of 
religious authority. 

The IsmaTli response to events in Pakistan during this period can be spmmarized 
as an attempt to restate the Islamic ideals, as seen by the Isma‘ilis, with a view to 
mobilizing the group to bring about social and economic reforms. To this end the 
Isma‘il!s articulated a modernist attitude through which the Islamic and IsmaTli belief 
system provided moral and, spiritual significance to the newly-acquired social and 
economic edneepts. It may be added that the prospects for opposition to the 
traditional basis of religious authority within the Isma^ili community were being 
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minimiz ed with the improvement in the social and economic life of the t^mmunity. 
Such improvement would generate considerable social support as the growing 

r 

expectations of the community were satisfied. 




( 
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Chapter V" 

'■'Tv, 

ISLAMIC RESURGENCE IN PAKISTAN:, 1977-1985 

" "Islamic Resurgence" refers to "increasing political activism in the name of Islam 
by Governments and opposition groups alike".It also refers to the' greatly 
Increased role of Islam in public life. In this sense, the Islamization process being 
carried out by the present Government of Pakistan, under Zia ^1-Haqq, shows the 
characteristics of "Islamic resurgence". Esposito describes the process of Islamization 
as the process of "creating a more Islamic system of Government (Nizam-i-Islam)'* 

In the process, various problems have emerged. This chapter examines these problems 
and how they have affected the minority groups in Pakistan, primarily the Khojah 
IsmaTli community. 

5.1 Meanings of Islam and Islamic Nizam ^ 

a Zia al-Haqq, when he assumed control of Pakistan in 1977, declared that iman 

(faith) taqwa (piety) and jihM (struggle in the name of God) "were the guiding 

' 1*79 "• 

principles for the people of Pakistan".*^In 1979, on the occasion of 'Id-i-mllM al- 

nabi (the Prophet Muhammad's birthday), Zia exhorted the people of Pakistan to 

cultivate the "Islamic way of life",, instead of turning their backs on the obligatory 

/ 

^ ^ Ali Hillal Dessouki, 'The Islamic Resurgence: Sources, Dynamics, . and 
Implications", irt Islamic Resurgence in the Arab World, ed. by Dessouki, New 
York: Praeger, 1982, p. 4. 

John L. Esposito, "Islamization: Religion and Politics in Pakistan", Muslim World, 
vol.72(1982), p. 197. 

Khalid B. Sayeed, Politics in Pakistan; The Nature and Direction of Change, New 
York: Praeger Publishers^, 1980, p. 162.' 
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practices of Islam and heading a life wedded to materialism".On that occasion. 


Zia announced that he was formally introducing "the Islamic system in the country" 


314 


appeared to be more concerned with the moral implications of the Islamization 

process and the observance of religious^ practices than with the application of concrete 

programs to solve social and economic problems. In this respect, the Islamic 

resurgence in Pakistan has much in common with that of other Muslim countries, such 

as Egypt,Zia repeatedly announced that all the previous Governments had merely 

talked about making Pakistan an Islamic St^e to "enable its citizens to mould their 

“ lives in accordance with the teachings and requirements of Islam, but none of them 

took concrete steps to translate this objective into legislative and^ administrative 

realities".When he was asked which Islam he was talking about, he insisted that it 

was "the very Islam which came to us right from the Holy Prophet Hazarat Muhammad 

(peace be upon him), of the Islam which is the religion of the past as well as the 

'^77 

future...that it can provide guidance in all times under all conditions".*^ According-, 
to Zia, Islam "has always left the doors of IjtihM (interpreting Islam^ in the light of the 

ry ' ^ 

requirements of the time) open".^^^ He emphasized that "there was no concept of 
priesthood in Islam nor does^ny particular class hold a position of supremacy in 

070 

it."*’'^ In the following pages we will see whether Zia, unlike his predecessors, is 


Muhammad Zia al-Haq, "Introduction of an Islamic System", Islam in Transition: 
, Muslim Perspectives, ed. by^ohn Esposito and John Donohue, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1982, p. 272. 

ibid. 

*^^*^ Dessouki, Islamic Resurgence, p. 28. 

Sayeed, Politics In Pakistan, p. 181. 

See "President Zia al-Haqq's Election: referendum in 1984", Journal of South Asian 
and Middle Eastern Studies, vol.Vin(l985), p. 68. 

ibid. 

379 ibid. 
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♦ » ^ 

really committed to Islamizing the country and what steps he haj taken in that 
^direction. / ' 

Zia has taken it upon himself t^ implement an Islamic ordfer, both as a 

commitment to transform Pakistan into an Islamic State and ?ilso as a move to accede 

to the demands of Islamic resurgence movements^ The demlind for the implementation 

6 f the Islamic system has come primarily from the Jama‘at-i-Islami, the JamTyat-* 

► 

i-‘ulama>-i-Pakistan, and the Jam‘iyat-Pulama’-i-Islam. Amongst these, the Jama‘at-i- 
Islami is the most prominent and highly organized. It was founded in 19^1 in pre^ 
partition India by Sayyid Abu-l-A‘la Mawdudi (1903-79). It is a powerful and effective 
revivalist movement for the creation of the Islamic State.^^^ It is essentially an urban- 
based movement which aims* at mobilizing the politically relevant strata of the 
population comprised of middle class literate;s, professionals, students, etc... It has 
therefore contributed significantly towards broadening the political decision-making 
mechanism which was previously controlled strictly by the modernist elites. Its success 
in .appealing to the urban middle class probably lies in the way Islam, provides 
anchorage to this uprooted class seeking new opportunities in the fast changing urban 
set-up.Jama‘at-i-Islami claims 5,000 fully dedicated members, 500,000 ^uttafaqin 
(those who cannot devote full time), and approximately 3 million Mwaththifin (the^ 
sympathisers). 

Mawdudi organized his party with the intention of infusing into the minds of the 
leadership and the Muslims in general the teachings of Islam so that social mobilization 


380 Pqj. excellent analysis on Mawdudi and Jama‘at-i-Islami, see Charles Adams, - 
"Mawdudi and the Islamic State", in Voices of Resurgent IsWm, ed. by John 
Esposito, New York: Oxford University Press, 1983, p. 99-133. 

For discussions on the process of change and social m6bilization sec Karl W. 
Deutsch, "Social Mobilization and Political Development", American Political 
Science Review, vol. 55 (1961), p. 493-508. v 

See Interview of Mian Tufayl Muhammad in Arabia, February 1985, p. 61. 

V _ . 
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along religious line\ woqld take place effectively.^®^ 

% 

The task then was'’one of education in the pijnciples of Isram, of 
religious nurture, and of correction of the erroneSus ways of thinking 
into, which the Muslihi upper classes had been seduced by the agents of 
Jahiliyyah,^ 

l^awdudi's emphasis, in the early phases of his activities, prior to 1964, lay upon^the 
"rectification of individual Muslim character and life" and not so much on the concrete 
programs to transform the socio-economic life of the country as a whole. 

According to Mawdudi, the universe is governed by the will of God. Since man 
^ has been endowed with reason and freedom to choose to live according to that will, 
God has laid down a SharVah (law) for him to govern his life. A Muslifn is, therefore, 
one who submits (Islam) to the laws of God as laid do^n in the Qur’an and Sunnah. 
To submit to any other syster^ of law (maa-made law), or entity such as a nation or a 
man, is to commit the grave sin of associating a partner with God (shirk), 

Shari^ah, accprding to Mawdudi, is a complete system which touches all aspects of 
individual as well as collective life.^ Shari‘ah ensures that faith docs not remain.merely 
a personal and private affair but "issue into social actions and attitudes, must strive'for 

# 

the creation of an Islamic society...Muslim society should not make the mistake 
of separating religion from the state as the West has done by excluding "all morality, 
ethics, or human decency from the controlling mechanism of society",^®® 




®®^ Adams, "Mawdudi and the Islamic State", p. 102. 

f 

384 ibid. 

^ * 

385 ibid. p. 130. 

- 386 Chacles Adams, 'The Ideology of Mawlana Mawdudi", in South Asian IPolitics 
and Religion, ed., by D.E. Smith, Princeton: Princeton Unviersity Press, 1966, p. 
382.' 

^®^ Adams, "Mawdudi and the Islamic State", p. 118. 

388 ibid. 
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In order to evaluate ^Mawdudi's and other Muslims' generally held views 
concerning the West, it would be appropriate to raise a point regarding western 
Societies. Some western societies which are experiencing a post-industrial phase are " 
characterized politically as societies in which the role of the government is minimal. 

In such societies, Huntington maintains, the bulk of the, population experiences 
economic w^l being; higher levels of education "with a college education becoming 
general, in oonstrast to the norm of primary education"; and "a new 'postbourgeois' 
value structure concerned with the quality of life and humanistic values" becomes 
‘ predominant. 

The concept of post-industrial society with its emphasis on knowledge, 
rationality, and technology... where the governing of men is replaced by 
the administration of things... such models... are the product of man's 
' hope Jo transcend the irrationalities of conflict and power. Earlier ages 
sought such escape through religion and mysticism. The nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have searched for it by means of science, technology, 
and economic affluence. 

Many Western societies operate on a different ^ale of development from that of 
Pakistan. To maintain that Western moral laxity results from the separation of religion 
and state is to offer a very simplistic view and discount the histori(^al processes 
involved in the formation of both societies. The matter is even more complicated. 
Mawdudi's teaching that Muslim society should not make the mistake of following the 
West fails to take into account that both "Western Society" and "Muslim Society" are 
abstractions. There are, in fact, many Western societies and many Muslim societies 
which have followed their own historical processes and developments. As much as 
..France is different from Russia, so is Morocco from Pakistan. 


Samuel Huntington, "Beyond Modernization", Coihparative Politics, cd,, by Roy 
Macridis and Bernard Brown, Illinois; Dorsey Press, 1977, p. 502. 

ibid. 

391 ibid. p. 503. 
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' It is generally believed that the process of Islamization being carried out by' 
General Zia reflects Mawdudi's influence.Richter believes that Zia has much in 
common with Mawdudi and probably is a "relative of the present Amir of Jama^at, 
Mian Tufail Muhammad.Tensions, however, haVe emerged between Zia and the 
Jama‘at-i-Islami over some issues which will be dealt with at a later point. 

Among the other two politico-religious parties, represented by the 'ulama* 
(religious scholars trained at madrasahs), the Jam‘iyat“i~‘ulama>-i-Pakistan belongs to 
the Barelvi tradition. Bareilli, from which the group derives its name, is a town in 
Uttar Pradesh. It was founded by Mawlana Ahmad Raza Khan Barelvi (1956-1921). 

^ Hamz^^ Alavi characterizes their version of Islam as^^^ emphasiSig'%di^ in miracles 

' ^ • • 

and the powers 6i saints and pirs, worship at shrines, and the dispensing of ai^ulets 

and charms, all of which are condemndd by Deobandis as un-Islamic".^^^ 

Barelvi teachings are popular mainly with the rural segments of Pakistani society. 
The group’ had supported the Muslim League before the partition. Leonard Binder 
, maintains that the Barelvi 'ulama^, such as Mawlana ‘Abdul Hamid Badamni, were 
then not as influential as the De5bandis who had instead supported Indian 
Nationalism.After partition, the Barelvi ‘ulama* who migrated to Pakistan formed 
a Political Jam‘iyat-i-‘uIama’-i-Pakistan, in 1948.^^^ The Barelvi *ulama* do 

not seek reforms in their religious practices which are strongly characterized by a 




392 


William L^ Richter, "Pakistan", The Politics of Islamic Reassertion, ed. by 


- Muhammad Ayub, London: Groom Helm, 1981, p. 151. 
ibid. ' 

Barelvi or Barelawi is the nisbah, that is, the adjective or the noun formed from 
the place noun - Bareilh. 

'JQJZ 

Hamza Alavi, "Ethnicity, Muslim Society and the Pakistan Ideology', in Islamic 
Reassertion in Pakistan, edited by Anita Weiss, p. 30-31. 

396 BincJer, Religion and^ Politics, p. 28-31. 

397 ibid. 
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"custom laden style of sufism". Barbara Metcalf states that: 

The Barelwis placed relatively little emphasis on individual responsibility 
and much more on intercession of the *ulama* and the Shaikhs, Nothing 
characterized their teachings more than hierarchy, a hierarchy that 
elevated the Prophet, the saints, and 'ulama* themselves as benefactors, 
patrons, and intercessors. The community thfey defined was more tied 
to particular shrines and fixed occasions, and tended to be rural than s 

urban. True to their concept of hierarchy, they acQ^ed the existence of 
' the colonial authority apparently without question. 

The relationship between spiritual hierarchy and the neutrality of attitude towards the_’ 

British among the Barelvis^ay also explain their attitude towards the present 

Government of Zia in Pakist|in. The tension between them and the Government is 

rather confined to tW encroachment of Islamizatipn programs upon the Barelvi 

customs. They are less interested in imposing their view of Islam on Pakistanis than the 


Deol^ndis and the Jama‘at-i-Islami. Katherine Ewing, in her essay on "The Politics of 
Sufism",discusses the attitude of the successive Governments of Pakistan towards 
the Sufi saints and shrines. She maintains that the Snfi pirs and shrines represent such 

a force that any Government wishing to control and organize the country politically and 

■»!) ^ \ 

socially must come to'grips with this force. While Ayub Khan tried to use the shrines 
directly as a vehicle of modernization, Bhutto encouraged his government to 
participate in the festivals of the rural people and thereby gain mass support for the 
Government. Saints like Data Ganj Bakhsh were viewed/^ as preachers of 
egalitarianism who "visualized a classless society based on the cc^nccpt of mussawat-i- 
Muhammad! which Allama Iqbal and Qaid-i-Azam latc'r termed as Islamic 
Socialism'".The Government of Zia has not adppted Mawdudi's anti-Sufi policies, 


but has instead "attempted to minimize the distinction between Sufism and 
Shari‘at"s^01 


Barbara Metcalf, Isli^mic Revival in British India: Deoband, 1860-1900 Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 19^2, p. 267. 

399 Th^ Journal of Aslan Studies, vol. 42(1983), p. 251-267. 
ibid. p. 261. 
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In defining Sufism and the significance of the saints^ Zia's administration 
. has emphasized the idea that the original saints were themselves 
*ulamQ% trained religious scholars who followed the .SAar/'n/.,,. The 
present government, taking an essentially reformist position, stresses the 
synthesis of’ Sufi and *alim in its c^finition of the saint, while deny^g 
the legitimacy of the hereditary pir.^ 

The drawing of parallels between the social objectives of the Government and the pirs 
may lend some legitimacy and depth to government policies, but ironically su6h 
parallels also strengthen' the beliefs and practices of such groups. Although the 
Barelvis are a Sufi oriented group, they adhere fast to ^ broadly interpreted Hanafi 
law. Their belief in the religious hierarchy of saints and Jtheir perception of the 
Prophet Muhammad as the bearer of the Tight of God" come into direct conflict with 
the views of the Deobandis^nd the Jaraa‘at-i-Islami.^^^ The latter categorically deny 
any power \o the *ulama^ and the saints to intercede between man and God. Apart 

\ V 

from their dislike of the Shi‘ah, and the demand for the implementation of classical 
legalism, the BarelvTs do not have much in common with the Jam‘iyat-i-‘ulama»-i“Islam 
which represents the Deoband school of thoughtThey have^been arid are rivals. 
Often they engage in fights over sectarian differences. / 

Dedband is a town ninety miles from Delhi in which a madrasah was, founded by 
Rashid G^ngdhi, Muhammad Qasim Nanotawi, etc., ijn 1867. Deoband became 
famous for its widely spread network of schools; innovative methods of teachings; and 
inclination towards the Chishti Sufi order; etc..^®^ The Dedband school aimed at 

training *ulama^ who would, by leading the Muslims in prayers and other religious acts, 

* ^ ^ 

eventually set a standard form of prayers, teachings, and worship. Their method of 

%' 


p. 251-254. ' . _ 

* K 3 

^ ibid. p. 254. 

D. Kraan, "Religious Education in Islam With Special Reference to Pakistan: 
An Introduction and Bibliography", al-Mushir, 25(1983), p. 36. 

404 an excellent study on Deoband, see Barbara Metcalf, Islamic Revival in Britisli^^ 
India: Deoband, 1800-1900, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982. 
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training differed from those of other madrasahs in that they adopted the organizational 
^ techniques of the British in running their madrasahs.^^ Barbara Metcalf maintains 
that the Deobandis were effective also because they emphasized the synthesis oJ[i ^the 
two main streams of the Islatnic tradition, that of intellectualjearning and that of 
spiritual experience*'. 

They themselves understand this unity of Shariat (the Law) and tariqai 
(the path) to be firmly within the bonds of.Islamic orthodoxy, for they ' 
took the Law and the Path to be not opposed but^ complement ary... A 
.'•religious person could emphasize either the Law or the Path,^ut he 
‘ should understated both dimensions to be inherent “hi the religion. ^ 

. I 

The Dedbandis are puritanical and condemn syncretic views and practices. They 
adhere strictly to the HanafT school of thought and, unlike the Barelvi, place more 
responsibility on individuals. They have gained a significant position of authority, and 
^H^eir fatUwa (plural of fatwU - the opinion of an '5///n or an expert on Iaw)'^^ct as 
authoritative guidelines for the Muslims.*^^ ^ 

They were^K^tile to'the British and supported Indian Nationalism. Their stand 
was stimulated, according to Hamza Alavi, by the impact ofvthe changes in India, 
under the British, on their lives. Foimerly overseers of the judicial system, in 

precolonial India, the their prestige and authority replaced by a new class 

iSk \ ^ 

cf ''English-educated*' lawyers and judges under the British. The influence, 

according to Hamza Alavi, was declining also in the educational sphere. Hicir 

\ ^ 

followers, mainly jurahas (weavers), whose livelihoods were affected by rtie impact of 
colonial econ^ic interests,* added support to the anti-colonial posture of the 
lliey justified their support for an Indepciid^nHlndia - not for an Islai 
State cr Muslim State - on the grounds: ' ‘ » 



405 

406 
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ibid. D. 100. 
ibid, p, 139. 
ibid. p. 145-156. 
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(i) that faith was universal and could not be contained within national 
boundaries but (ii) that nationality was a matter of geography and 
Muslims were bound to the nation of their bijth by obligation of loyalty 
along with their non-Muslim fellow citizens. « 

> , 

They ‘^uld live together in harmony in independent India which, 

^ although not dar-ul-Islam (under Muslim rule) would be dar-ul-aman 
(the land of peace), where Muslims would be guaranteed freedom to 
practice their faith tmd where it would be their duty to live as loyal and 
^ law-abiding citizens. 

In 1945, the Muslim League was able» to Win over some influential Deoband *ulama\ 
incluciing Mawlana Shabbir A^ad Usmani and the pir of Manki Sharif, who together 
formed the religio-political party called the Jam‘iyat-i-‘ulama>-i-Islam (JUP) in the 
same year. As soon as Pakistan emerged, they engaged themselves in planning to 
create a ministry of religious affairs to ^pervise the religious life o^the Muslinjs of 
Pakistan.^^^ In Pakistan, JUP is influential among urban Muslims, mainly Muhajirs 
and Pathans of the North West Frontier of Pakistan."^^^* JUP, however, views a Sufi 
saint or a pir as an exemplary or a guide and not as a mediator. 

All three religio-political parties joined with other religious and secular parties (in ‘ 
all nine parties) including the Nizam-i-Islami, Tahriq-i-Istiqlal, etc., to form the 
Pakistan National Alliance in order to bring down Zulfiqar ‘All* Bhutto 1977. They 
used the very powerful symbol of Nizam-i-Mustafa (the Prophet-type Government: 
Literally, Mustafa means 'chosen or selected'). They had initially supported Zia in 
establishing the Llamic Nizam (order) in Pakistan. But the problem is that there is no 
such order existing as a paradigm for the Muslims to use in governing themselves. 
What is supposed to constitute the Islamic Nizom has never been laid down either in 

t. 

the Qur’an or exemplified in subsequent Muslim rule. This is especially true with 


409 
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regard to the issue of electing the head of state. The first four Caliphs provided four 

different examples of way^ ot choosing a head of state. Subsequent Muslim history h^s 
( 

witnessed all kinds of governments including dynastic monarchies, benevolent 
dictatorships, and authoritarian regimes. The Islamization process in Pakistan tlius 
raises the fundameptal question of which period is to be selected as ideal and whose 

opinion will reign supreme in selecting the model. The religio^political parties have 

* 

moreover failed to agree among themselves-on the specific issues rcrating to the status 
of women, election procedures, the function of Shari‘ah courts, contents of Islamic 
Studies (Islamiyat), etc..^^^ Their disagreements have contributed significantly to 
strengthening Zia's position. Moreover, they have found it difficult to attack him 
because he claims to promote the Islamic order. However, in the Islamic Stale, "since 
the religious laW is defined as being in forc\yj:ooperation with an unjust nilcr can be 
tole^rated."^^^ Other factors contributing'lo the strength of Zia ificlude:, (i) significant 
improvement in the economy of Pakistan since 1977; (ii) continued moral and 
economic support from the oil rich Arab countries; (iii) the fear of Indian and Russian 
expansionismand, above all; (iv) the absence of a foicsccable alternative and 
workable political basis lo carve an integrated national entity out of the numerous, 
diverse and tense ethnic, cultural, and sectarian clen^nts that constitute Pakistun.^^^ 




-- 

ibid. 

Michael Gilsenan stales that, "very different polificnl and economic stnicUircs arc 
thereby justified, placed beyond argument, or rendered 'invisible' or irrelevant. 
Although the religious law may therefore appear largely indifferent to the wider 
political economy, in practice it provides that political and economic system with a 
moral and ideological underpining." Sec Recognizing Islam, London: ( room Helm, 
u.cl., p. 35. 

^^5 Richter, Pakistan, p. 158-160. 

lisporito maintains that "A major factor undermining c<wpcrntton among Murittti 
leaders is ihfe problem of religious sectarianism - both l>clwecii Siprit mid ShPah on, 
well ascamong Sunni Muslims themselves." "Islami/atioii", p. 220. 
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* V 

2Aa al-Haqq consolidated position by holding a national referendum in 
December 1984. The people were asked whether they supported his measures to 
Islamize the society "in accordance with the Holy Quran and Sunnah and...whether 
they supported the Islamic ideology* of Pakistan."^^^ If the people were in agreement 
with his Islamic measures, this fact would also mean that they were mandating his mle 
"for a term of five years".In Febniary, of the following year Zia held elections for 
parliament on a non-party basis. Such a procedure would guarantee, according to Zia, 
the election of "only those who are firmly committed to national integrity, unity, and 
" solidarity instead of factional politics and sectarianism".^^^ Such a person "should be 
a practicing Muslim and should not be known for deviation from the tenets of 
Islam...he should 'have sufficient knowledge of the teachings of Islam.Craig 
Baxter maintains tliat both these processes of referendum and election do not confer 
legitimacy 04 Zia and his government. In the case of the former, the question of 
j legitimacy is ruled out becatise of "the absence on the ballot of any alternative to the 
person and program of the ruler asking for confirmation.As far as elections were 
concerned, he^maintains, the electorate voted blindly and not on the basis of party 
platforms, policies or programs.^^^ 

The elections were boycotted by the eleven party Movement for the Restoration of 
Democracy. 'Phe Jama‘at-i-Islami and the Pakistan Muslim League; however, 
sponsored candidates. It is significant to note that only nine out of sixty one candidates 


‘417 
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Zia al-Haqq, "Referendum Speech", p. 78. 
ibid. 

ibid. p. 78. 

ibid. p. 83. j 

Craig Baxter, "Conclusion: Legitimacy for Zia and his Regime", Zia's Pakistan, p. 
11M20. 
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of the Jama‘at-i-Isltoi were elected. A majority of the scats went to candidates 
associated with the Pakistan Muslim League and the Pakistan Peoples Party.^^^ Dawn 
noted that" individuals with influence and family ties probably fared better in the 
elections.^^"^ Subsequently, in December 1985, martial law was lifted in Pakistan, and 
power began to be shared between the military and the elected representatives.'^^^ 
The President, Zia al-Ilaqq, has continued to retain much of the power which he had 
assumed earlier. 

This power relationship between the President (who is also the chief of Army 

Staff), the elected representatives, and the Islamic resurgence movements has had a 

two-edged impact on the formation of the political pattern in Pakistan, On the one 

hand, Zia appeals to accede to the demands of the politico-religious groups, especially 

the Jama‘at-i-Islami, by introducing Islamic measures and propping up the influence of 

the Islamic resurgence movenienls. On the other hand, Zia retains the major ilccision 

making privilege which he utilizes to blunt the extreme manifcstalions" of Islam. Miyan 

Tufayl Muhammad, thej^hiel of the Jania‘nt-i-lslanii said (hat: 

We welcome the steps General Zia has taken in the iicld of 
Islamization...His Iludood Ordinance is (|uite in contoimity wfth the 
Holy Quran and Sunnah. Ilis enlorccment ot Ni/am-i-Zakat, Ni/uni-i- 
Ushr, Nizam-i-Salat, setting up ol the Shariat court, ammendment of 
the Evidence Act in the light of Shariat, establishment o! the Islamic 
University...' arc praise worthy moves... However... the powers of the 
SharPah C’ourt arc ridiculously limited ... It cannot inteHere in any 
constitutional, monetary or martial law regulations matters. 

This powcLP relationship, Zia believes, will lend Inin the opportunity to forge unity 

among the people of Pakistan and curb sectarianism, regionalism, etc,. He hopes to 

infuse all aspects of Pakistani society with the teachings of Islam so that the type of 


See '"News fr«im the Gountry", abMushIr, 27(1985), p. 110. 
Dawn» 2lsl March 1985. 
al-Miishir. 28(1986), p. 20. 

'Interview of Mian Tufayl', Arabia, p. 31. 
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democracy which emerges as a result of his policies will be Islamic.^^^ 

Islamic democracy, according to Zia, is a process in which the people determine 
whether the head of the state has acted in accordance with the Qur’an and Sunnah. 
Not only is the principal element in this process morality, but the process itself is 
moral in the sense that the chief cnterion for the head of state is his moral and/or 
Islamic behaviour. People must be moral in order to make democracy work in 
Pakistan. It is by practicing the Islamic faith that corruption and mismanagement will 
be eracjicated from Pakistan, ^ In this he is in agreement with Mawdfidi that 
everything depends on having good people in a position of leadership. When such a 
state of affairs, where people arc moral, occurs, then democracy will be Islamic; and 
this kind of democracy will be different from Western democracy. Khalid bin Sayeed 
however argues that Zia repeatedly emphasizes that Islamic democracy is something 
different from western or parliamentary democracy, "but he never tells us what is the 
kind of democracy Islam stands for'^."^^^ Moral underpinning does not explain 
democracy. The latter involves the process whereby the majority of the people are 
represented in determining how they want to be governed. 

This view indicates that the very Islamic order that Zia champions is expected to 
evolve in time and, therefore, lies in the future - not in the past. Yet he, along with 
the fundamentalists, believes that the Islamic model for governing the Muslim society 
has always existed since it was patterned by the Prophet and the rightly guided 
Caliphs. "Inherent in this... view", according to Dessouki, "are two unsubstantiated 
assertions." 


Zia al-Haq, "Referendum Speech", p. 78. 

't 

al-Mushir, 26(1984) 3 & 4, p. 186. 

Khalid bin Sayeed, ."Islamic Resurgence and Societal Change", The Islamic 
' Quarterly, vol. 30(1986), p,.55. 
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(i) that there are eternal and unchanging behavioural features that 
Muslims share in all times and places and (ii) that Muslims constitute an 
undifferentiated entity that transcends differences in education, class, 
social status, and cultural and national variations. 

Such assumptions, according to Dessouki, overlook the differences between the^ 

universal norms or values, which are 'utopian' in nature, and the specific siUiations 

created in the history of the Muslims.^^^ I’h^lslamizatioii process of Zia is ambigiiods 

in the sense that he supports the idea of implementing the ideal Islamic model of the 

past on the one hand and, on the oilier, he believes that Islam is adaptable and, so^ 

capable of meeting the challenges of nation building. Moicover, Zia's view of the 

Islamic System as possible only in future implies, first, that Islam is compatible with 

modern developments. But by letting the views of the conservatives and the revivalists 

permeate the lives of the Pakistanis, Zia, while at templing thus to Icgitimi/e his own 

rule, has legitimized the formers' interpretation of Islam, whioll m turn poses a threat 

to his own position. Second, Zia, in hoping to evolve the Islamic System in tuturc, has 

set ,the stage for competition nut only anicv^ig the various religious sects but between 

himself and the religious groups in positing the true Islam. / 


5,2 Islamic Measures and tiieir Implications / 

i. 

To transform Pakistan's socio-economic and political life in’^ accordance with 
Islam, Zia first reorgani/ed the Council of Islamic Ideology in 1978. 'flic |)rovision for 
its appointment was contained in both the constitutions of 1962 and 1973, As stated in 
the 1973 constitution) its function was to bring all the existing laws into conformity with 
the injunctions of Islam. I'hc (\)uncil of Islamic Idcology^wAs to be comprised <)f eight 
to fifteen members having knowledge of the Our»an and Sunnah. "At least two 
members, including the chairman, must be present or past judges of the Stiprcmc court 


Dessouki, Islamic Resurgence, p. 7. 
ibid. p. 19. 
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or of a High court, and at least four must be persons who have been engaged in 
Islamic research or teaching for at least fifteen years..-one member must be a 
woman".Zia has given the Council of Islamic Ideology much more prominence 
than the previous regimes ^and has increased its membership' to the maximum of 

_ __twenty.*^^^ Its scope has been broadened to include the function of recommending 

\ «,ways to implement the Islamic system of Government. Its recommendations to impose 

J hadd or Islamic punishments (which will be discussed later) were promulgated in 
February 1979. Until 1985, the Council remained an advisory body with no power to 
enforce its suggestions unless the President promulgated them. For example, the" 
' Council's recommendations to bring the existing family law ordinance into conformity 
with the injunctions of Islam have been deferred by. the President. Moreover, it was 
the President alone wha appointed members to the Council. Its membership however, 
comprised mainly the and the rcvivalists.^^"^ After the elections of 1985, the 

Council's recommendations were to be submitted to the Parliament. Many of its 


recommendations, the Council complained, were rejected and were not being 
implemented. It complained that: 

The presentation of recommendations of the CII and its consideration 
and finalization by the cabinet are also ®ases for delay of Islamization 
\ix the country... sometimes the measures taken by the government in 
the field of Islamization lose all their effectiveness and arc even negated 
by other actions. This creates bewilderment among the people and even 
causes mistnist with regard to the inmntions of the governrhent which 
impedes the process of Islamization. 


Lucy Carroll, "Nizam~i-Is:lam; Processes of Islamization, with special reference to 
the Position of Women", Journal of Commonwealth and Comparative Politics, vol. 
20(1982), p. 66. 

ibid. ^ 

Esposito, "Islamization", p. 202. 

Dawn, 18th December 1985, p. 6. 
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It is thus evident that while the Government of Zia and the proponents of the 
Islamic Nizam have different understandings of the Islamic Nizam, they both are using 
Islam to legitimize their positions. 

* * 

On the recommendation of the Council, Zia, in March 1981, formed a Federal.^ 
Advisory Board (Majlis4‘Shur^) whose functions were: 

• to help the government accelerate the process of Islamization; - 

• to create conditions congenial for the establishment 6f Islamic democracy; 

• to advise the government of its views on important international issues; 

• to assist the government in overcoming social and economic difficulties faced by 
the people.Ci 

’ The Majlis-i-Shiira, which has been scrapped since the gc^ral elections of 1985, was 

. to function "as may be specified in an Order made by the President" and its 

membership "consisting of such persons as the President may, bjf Order, 

; determine".Esposito states that its 350 members came "from a cross section of 

Pakistan Society and arc appointed by the President". 

Most of those selected have not been among Pakistan's more prominent 
political^^figurcs. In addition, this Oouncil...is strictly advisory ^^nly 
General Xia, as (.'hief Martial Law Administrator, can legislate.' 

As in the case of the Council of Islamic Ideology, Zia placed his authority above that 

of the Advisory C ouncil. I’hc latter contributed significantly to Zia\ plans in charting 

out the course of events leading to the 1984 referendum, followed by the elections of 

1985. Zia, no doubt is using Islam to legitimate his rule and "to control and suppress 

domestic dissent".For instance, prior to the elections, the ('ouncil had declared 

that elections on a party basis were un-Islamic. This measure, iidopt\!d by Zia, pul the 

al-Moshir, 24(1982), p. 21. ' , ' ' 

Quoted from ELdward Mortimer, Faith and Power, p. 222-223. 

Esposito, Religion and Politics, p. 204. 

‘ Lucy Carroll, "Ni/am-i-Islam", p. 87. 
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Islamic measures is the "belief that Islam is a total way of life (din wa dunya)*\^^^ all 
the socio-economic and political measures discussed below are also religious measures. 
For instance, zakat and 'Uskr are economic measures but also constitute obligatory 

religious practices of Sunni Islam. Similarly, Namaz and Hajj are religious rituals, but 

’ « 

fall within the realm of law in Islam. For convenience, however, three major areas 
of Islamization will be ^surveyed, viz. law, education and cultural reform, and 
economics, within which the problems affecting women, minority Muslim groups, etc., 
will be dealt with. ' . 

5.2.1 Law 

The implementation of SharFah is the primary goal of all Islamic resurgence 
movements. It is integral in Pakistan and elsewhere. Up until 1985, Zia had Been ' 
introducing the Islamic Law through martial law ordinances. In 1978, Zia began to 
restructure the court system in Pakistan by introducing Shari‘ah benches or courts to 
determine whether or not the existing laws were repugnant to the Qur’an and 
Sunnah.^"^^ In order to appreciate the measures Zia has undertaken to restructure the 
court system, it is important to discuss briefly the situation as it existed prior to 
Islamization. 


political parties with a broad support base at a disadvantage. In the process, he has 
not only given a prominent position to the *ulama> and the revivalists, but has in 
^ accordance with the demands of the latter introduced Islamic measures which will be 
’ discussed in the following pages. Since the premise underlying the implementation of, 


Esposito, Tslamization", p. 202. 

ibid. p. 207. - *•* 

For documentary reports on the pre-1977 and post 1977 court'structure see Piikistan 
Year Book, Karachi: East and West Publishing Co., 1986; 
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Since the partition, Pakistani courts applied Muslim Law, not only on the basis of 


either clasjsical traditions and interpretations or the text of Qur»an alone, but also on 
the basis of personal judgement pertaining to the requirements of a specific situation. 
In 1960, Justice Muhammad Shafi‘ of the Lahore High Court, defending his decision to 
bypass the definite mles laid down by the classical commentaries relating to the 
custody of a child, argued: 

If the interpretation of the Holy Qur^an by the commentators who lived 
thirteen or twelve hundred years ago is considered as the last word on 
^ the subject then the whole Islamic society will be shut up in an iron cage 
and not allowed to develop along with the time. It will then cease to be 
a universal religion and will remain a religion confined to time and place 
o where and when it was revealed...unfortunately since several ccnturics\ 

' the doors of interpretation of the Holy Qur’an in the light of new 
circumstances have been completely shut out with the result that 
Muslims have succumbed to religious coma, cultural deteriorations, 
political paralysis and economic decline..-Muslims have to wake up and 
march with the time...in order to apply the general principles of (he 
Holy Qur’an to the changing needs of the society it has to be interpreted' 
intelligently... Like all othet* human beings, Muslims are also endowed 
with ^yiue gift of intelligence and it is meant to be used and not grow 
rusty.^^ 

In 1967 the Supreme Court stated that "the founders of the various--schools of 
Jurisprudence 'never claimed finality for their opinion' and that the 'doctrinaire 
fossilisation' that had overtaken Muslim Law was entirely without warrant".^^ Aslam 
Syed reports that the court system prior to Islamization, was entirely based on the 
British tradition. English was the only language used in the High Courts. The lawyers, 
during the court hearing^, quoted extensively from English law books. As far as the 
personal law was concerned, it "was adjudicated by the Western-style courts".'Hic 

present Government has ensured that (he judges and lawyers "put on Pakistani dress - 

* » 

sherwani and shalwpr - and the lawyers arc not obliged to address them as 'My Lord' 


Quoted :Vom Lucy Carroll, "Nizam-i-Islam", p. 62. 

^ ibid. 


Muhammad Aslam Syed, "Modernism, Traditionalism aad Islami/^tion in 
Pakistan", Journal of South Asiah and Middle Eastern Studies, ^[ol^8(198S), p. 78. 
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or 'Your Lordship' as had been the^practice prior to 1978",^^ While Lucy Carroll 
observes that these measures "concern symbolic matters",'^^ „Aslam Syed feels that 
these measures are taking the Muslims back to "Medieval times".^^ 

In 1980, the Shari‘at Benphes were reorganized under the Federal Shari‘at Court 

/ ’ . 

which consists of a panel of eight judges - of whom three are *ulama\ "whose pi^imary 
qualification is that of an *alim and thus they need not be qualified Judges or 
^lavg^ers."^^' To provide additional jurisdiction to the Federal Shari‘at Court, Zia 
amended certain parts of the constitution in 1980. These amendments stipulated that 

a 

the Courts of Sessions would t^ all offences punishable under the Hadd ordinance of 
1979; and "appeals from the sentences of the Court of Sessions would be taken to the 
Federal SharT^at Court".*^^® In 1986, two Bills - the Ninth Amendment Bill and the 
Shari^at Bill (see Appendix 'C') - were placed before the National Assembly. The 
Ninth Amendment Bill would empower the President and the Federal Shari‘at Court 
to be the supreme law-making authority over and above the National Assembly; and 
the SharPat Bill would give the courts and the parliament power t^ enforce SharPah in 
the country. This bill undercuts any semblance of democracy because it puts law¬ 
making into the hands of a 'small group over and above the people's elected^ 
representatives. The architects of both Bills were the conservatives and the revivalists 
who wish to see that all obstacles to the implementation of Shari‘ah are removed. Both* 
Bills have been strongly opposed by several women's and lawyer's groups. They view 
the Bills as a threat^gfiinst the security of minority groups and women.^^^ The 

_______ i 

ibid. 

, a 

Lucy Carroll, "Nizam-i-Islam", p. 78. 

Aslam Syed, "Modernism,JFraditionalism and Islamization", p. 78. 
ibid. p. 208. , 

Pakistan Year Book, 1985-86, p. 193. 

Dawn 30th Jan. 1986, p. 5; also see al-Mushir, vol. 28(1986) p. 59. 
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minority Muslim groups' would be alarmed because the Federal Shari^at Court would ^ 
almost by definition be both Sunni and Hanafi. As far as the Ism5‘ilis are concerned 
they have not as yet reacted to the Ninth Amendment Bill. The issue emerging from 
the raging controversy seems to centre more on the question of who should have the 
authority to interpret and enforce the Shari^ah than on implementing the 'Shari‘ah in 

jit 

Pakistan. In the face of this opposition, the Bills remain at a standstill. This fact 
shows that Zia's Government has taken step^o implement what Zia thinks to be an 
Islamic legal system in Pakistan, but these step\ have been rendered inoperative as 
they contain inherent contradictions. The contradictions emerge from the issue: What 
is an Islamic legal system, and how does one decide on its nature? In the absence bf 
any effective judicial and political apparatjus, the Government of Zia remains in 
absolute authority, a situation which it perhaps seeks. According to Maleeha Lodhi, 
"Pakistan's dilemma lies in its inability to develop a form of Government and the 
necessary institutions and processes required to support it, which can endure beyond 
the political life of a dominant leader".^^^ ^ 

The amendment of the Pakistan Penal Code constitutes the most controversial 
legal reform in Pakistan. The (Hadud) or punishments, in the sense of the 

punishments God has set in the Qur’an for the offences of drinking, theft, adultery 
(zina*) and false accusation (qadhf)y have been instituted. This means that theft or 

c 

adultery could be punishable by severing the thief s limb or by stoning to death a 
person guilty of adultery. The Islamic penal code came into force in February, 1979. 
Among the offences that attracted much attention were particularly those of zinU* and 
theft. I . „ 


Dawn, .17th August 1986. —. ^ ^ ' 

Maleeha Lodhi, "Reflections on Pakistan's Dillema", Journal of Commonwealth and 
Comparative Politics, vol. 20 (1982), p, 96. 
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Offence of Zina: If the offe^e has been committed by a married person 
^ he is*to be stoned to death at a public place and if the offence is 
, committed by a person who is not already married he has to be punished 
at a public plac^ with whipping. 

And if a person commits Zina-biHabr (rape)... such a person may be 
punished with death or with rigorous imprisonment up to twenty-five 
years... 

punishment for theft liable to hadd is amputation of right hand from the 
joint of the wrist, and if coramhted for the second time, amputation of 
the left foot up to the ankle,. 

It appears that Zia, when pressed to translate Islam into specific and practical 
matters, turned ''to the medieval fiqh manuals rather than undertaking ^a fresh 
interpretation in the light of revealed sources".^^^N[nstead of viewing the Islamic law 

<a 

as having been inspired by revelation and developed "td meet the needs of a specific 
tinie and place, th^ corpus of law is often treated as if it were itself revealed".^^^ The 

^ O I 

whole Islamization excercise of rg>lacing the laws, that are repugnant to^Qur^an and 
Sunnah has led to the enactment of Islamic laws that are equally repugnant to the 

4 ' 

customs of the majority of Pakistanis, especially to those Pakistanis who constitute the 
rural population. 

The hadd punishments have not been carried out widely except in cases of 
drinking in which those found guilty have been flogged. Esposito attributes this rare 

i 

application of hudud punishments to "internal criticism as well as to adverse publicity 
in the international media. 


^54 Paltlstan Year Book, 1980, p. 205-206. „ ' T , 

4^^ Esposito, "Islamization", p. 233. 

456 ibid. ' ' . 

45^ For an extended treatment' on the impact of Islamization on the’rural population of 
Pakistan, see Richard Kurin, Tsiamization: A View frc^the Countryside", Islamic 
Reassertion in Pakistan, ecf., Anita Weiss. / " 

458 ibid, p 206. 
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Amputations have been imposed by the court, but none have been 
carried out since physicians have refused to perform them. A sharp 
controversy has^Surrounded the imposition of stoning (rajam) for 
adultery. Although ^dered by the courts, such verdicts are appealed to 
the Shariat Court, and, in a recent dijdsion the court ruled by a vote of . 

4~1 that ra/nm is repugnant to Islam. 

Khalid bin Sayeed reports that the modernist Muslims are alarmed at Zia^s attempt to'^ 

' ' a 

reduce what is, according to them the dynamic and flexible spirit of' Islam to a mere 
hard and fast code of conduct.^^ 

Another area that has been affected by the Islamization of laws - i.e. the effort to 
bring all existing laws into conformity with the Our»an and Sunnah - is the position and 
rights of women. The Pakistanis are divided on the issue of women's status in Islam. 
The issue of the status of women serves not only as testing ground for the 
implementation of the Islamic Nizam in Pakistan but reflects the seriousness of the 
conflict between the supporters and the opponents of Islamization. Moreover, it brings 
to light the problems of governing Pakistan on the basis of Islam. 

a. 

Prior to 1977, attempts though inadequate, were made by the modernist r%imcs to 


interpret Muslim personal law in order to improve the status of women and facilitate 
the growth of the nuclear family system.^^^ The nuclear faqiHy system is congenial to 

o' , ' 

the capitalist form of economy and to the secularization of society. In this system, 

^ I 

where the relationship between the husband and the wife arc slrenglheiied and where 
women are given more economic importance, the solidarity of traditional kinship 
groups which sustains feudnlisip is 43rokcn. In the secularization of a society, therefore,^ 
are^t^ilmd^ the traits that make possible a transition from a feudal to a capitali.st mode 
of economy.^^^ v 


ibid. p. 207. 

Sayeed, PollUcsIn Pakistan, p. 183. 

John Esposito, ''Law in Islam'', The Islimic Impact, eds. Haddad, Haines, and 
rindly^ New York: Syracuse University Press, 19^, p. 80. 

^ 462 ^ Wci.ss, "Implications of the Islomization Program for Women", Islamic 

^ . r . ^ ' 
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^ t 

To ensure protection of the rights of women, the Muslim^family law was reformed 
through the Muslim Family Law Ordinance, promulgated by Ayub in 1961, based on 
the recommendations of the Marriage and Family Law Commission established in 
1956.^^^ The ordinance has been viewed by the conservatives and the revivalists "as a 


blatant derogation of the sacred law". To safeguard it, "the Constitutions of both 1963 
and 1973 contained provisions protecting the ordinance from judicial scrutiny". 
Under Bhutto, the 1973 Constitution went even further and enshrined the provisions to 


improve the status of wom^n in Pakistan. It contained articles declaring that: 

. there 'shall be no discrimination on the basis of sex alone' (article 
25(2)), and* ihal (here shall be no discrimination against qualified 
candidates for the federal service on the basis of sex alone (article 27 
(1)). Among the principles of State Policy, article 34 declares: steps 
shall be taken to ensure full participation of women in all spheres of 
national life; while article 35 asserts: 'The state shall protect the" 
marriage, the family, the mother and the child'. Another, and 
potentially significant... provision ...(is) that aHeast one women shall be 
a member of the Council ^ Islamic Ideology.^^^ 

The Family Law Ordinance/covers three major areas of reforms, viz, marriage, 
divorce and intestate succession/ Traditionally, marriage with up to four wives at any 
one time is allowed by both Sunm and Ithna ‘ashari Shi‘ah law. The latter, in addition. 


could contract temporary marriage (Mul'ah) with an unlimited number of 


women. The 

Ordinance imposes re^strictions oi^ marriages. The restriction is thht a man wishing to 
have more than one wife must ol^iain permission from the Arbitration Coilncil and also • 


from his wife (or wives). A man who marries without such permission is "liable to 
penal sanctions of up to one year's imprisonment and/or fine of up to Rs. 5,000".^^^ 


In addition to that, the ordinance also requires registration of marriages and the^ 


Reassertion in Pakistan, p. 108-109. 
Lucy Carroll "Nizam-i-Islam"j^p. 58. 
^^ibid. p. 61. 
ibid. p. 64. 

466 p 50.-. - -- 
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'purchase of the licence. 

The Ordinance, aimed at giving more rights to women, also places restrictions on 
divorce (taldq),^^^ In order for a divorce to be effective, it must first be submitted to 
the Arbitration Council, and a period of three months must elapse after such 
notification. 

Concerning intestate succession, the Ordinance, in accordance with the needs of a 
nuclear family, guarantees "to the children of a pre-deceased child (either sex) the 
share of their grand parentis estate that would have passed to their parent had hc/shc 
been alive at the time of the grand parent's death". Otherwise, traditionally in the 
Hanafi Law, the children of a prc-dcccascd child "arc excluded by the prescnc^ of a 
surviving child"^ Such a basis of inheritance, according to Luc3f*<''arroIi, is suitable in a 

tribal society and not in a nilclear family based society. 

1 

In a tribal society where the extended patrilocal family was the mlc, and 
the surviving son took over responsibility for the children of his deceased 
brother, the exclusion of t*^e children oL a prc-dcccascd son from a 
share of their grandfather's estate may not have occasioned much 
hardship. But in a society where geographical mobility and nuclear 
families arc more common, the total exclusion of one line of the 
deceased's descendants appears to be both unjust and unjustified.^”^ ^ 


The^Family Law Ordinance has come under the criticism of supporters of the 
Islamization process in Pakistan. In addition, there is a growing demand from the 
emphasizers of Islamization that women observe/* pa;da/i (veil); refrain frt)ni 
participating in national sports; and avoid mixing with men at work or school.'Hie 
*ulamd* have already succeeded in getting the Islamic penal laws, containing 
ordinances which lend less credibility to women, promulgated through the (‘oiincil of 


On the rights of women rc.spc^ting the divorce, sec The Family l^wa Ordinance, 
Dacca: Dacc^Law Reports, 1969. 

ibid. p. 59. \ 


ibid. p. 60. 

Miriam Habib, Takislan: Women - A I Vacfurcd Profile", SIslerfHNHi la Gtobal, cd. 
by Robin Morgan, NcN^^York: Anchor BcH>ks, 1984, p. 525-535. 
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Islamic Ideology. 

Several women's groups have emerged under an umbrella organization, called the 
Women's Action Forum, to protest against the ordinances affecting their status, such 
as the rules of evidence which state that the testimony of two female witnesses is equal 
to that of one male wi^ss; and the laws governing the compensation for a murdered 
victim, which slate that if the victim was a female, the blood money (diyat) may be 
half that for a man.^^^ 

I The question of women's status has become a subject of raging debate in Pakistan, 

especially with respect to some of the following conservative and revivalist demands: 

that the 1961 family law ordinance (guaranteeing protection to women against the 

Qur’anic terms of divorce, polygamy, and inheritance which are in favour of the ^ 

males)^^^ be amended; that women be forced to observe pardah (veil) "in order not to 

attract men's attention"; that women should be segregated from males in work places 

as well as educational institutions; and that they should be encouraged to remain at 

home; etc.,^^^ These demands affecting the status of Women were voiced in 1982, by 

Dr. Israr Ahmad, a former member of Jama‘at-i-Islami who had given up the medical 

) 

profession to become a preaeJier. He appeared on television with a series of sermons 
, on Islam, called al-Huda (the right guidance or tnie religion). The series was 
sponsored by the Governmenl.^^^ In December 1981, he was appointed a member of 
majlisd’Sfmra by Zia al-Haqq. He is the publisher of the monthlies MTthaq and 


J 


Pakistan Year Book, 1980, p. 204. 

H.Mintjes, "The Doctor and the Ladies: A New Debate on 'Women and Islam' in 
Pakistan'', al-Mushir, 25(1983), p. 40. 

For details see, John L. Esposito, Women in Muslim Family Law, New York: 
Syracuse University Press, 1982; Rashida Patel, Women and Law in Pakistan, 
Karachi: Faiza Publishers, 1979; and Fazlur Rahman, "The Controversy over the 
Muslim Family Laws", in Soutli Asian Politics and Religion. 

Mintjes, The Doctor and the Ladies, p. 6-11. ? 

^^75 ibid. p. 7. 
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Hikmat al-Qur’an and the founder of a Qur’an academy, called Anjumdn KhuddQm aU 
QurM, His views on women evoked strong reaction from among women's groups, and 
various of them protested against his teachings on the position of women in Islam. 
These protests were, however, dismissed by many *ulamd* and the members of 
Jama‘at~i-Islami as embodying the very Western secular influences which they were 
attempting to eliminate from Muslim society. They reinforced their position on the 
status iof women by mobilizing pardah observing women to counter the anti-Israri 
views.Women's groups, such as Majlis-i-Khawatin-UPakistm, reject "the validity 
of the United Nations Convention on the elimination of discrimination against Women 
by claiming it is repugnant to Islam'',^^ The women, who are agitating against their 
own emancipation, as in the case of Iran, arc causing a major dent in the struggle of 

those women who intend to participate fully in public life and who arc dcterinincd not 

47H 

be forced to lead the life dictated by the ethos of Islamic resurgence. 

The women's groups, such as APWA (All Pakistan Women's Association) under 

the leadership of Bcgiim Liaqat ‘Alt Khan, have demanded that Zia's government 

clarify the issues raised by Isiar Ahmad ielat|ng to the status of women in Pakistan. 

Zia declared that "Dr. Israr is not an authority. I am (he authority.Salhnah 

Ahmad, the president of the Business and Professional Women's dub, wrote that: 

We arc of the opinion thqt it is not ignorance that has prompted the 
learned doctor tb make these statements but his own weak thoughts 
which can only visualize women as sex symbols. Wc arc of the opinion 
that he is not fit to give religious talks on the t.v. and misguide young 
minds. He should also be removed Irom Majlis-hShura and Irom the 
council of Islamic Ideology due to his anti-'islamic teachings, and 

ibid. p. 8. 

Anita Weiss, "Implications", p. 104. 

For details on the position of women in the Iranian context see (*heryl Benurd, 
"Islam and Women: Some ^Reflections on the F.xpcricnce of Iran"; and Ncsta 
Ramazard, "Behind the Veil: vSiatus of Women in revolutionary Iran", both in the 
Journal of SouUi Asian and Middle Eastern Studies, 1V(1980). 

Minljcs, "Women and Islam", p. 8. 
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thinking, which will eventually harm the Muslim nation as a whole, and 
women in particular who are struggling to earn a living and maintain 
entire families in these days of hardship. 

The T.V. program, at-Huda, was discontinued inspite of the support it received 
from the Jama‘atd“Islami. Israr resigned from Majlisd-Shurd in 1982, declaring 
that the^whole Islamization process was merely a "lip service," and that Islam could not 
be "established by presidential orders and martial law, but by a change of heart." Israr 
was also opposed by certain 'ulamd* who claimed that "he had insufficient or little 
knowledge" about Islam. ^ On the other hand, Zia and his minister for Finance and 
Planning, Mahbub abllaqq have repeatedly assured the women that "Islam is a great 
liberator of both men and women"Zia has accused the 'ulamd* of "fomenting 
religious and political sectarianism in Pakistan", and also of espousing rigid views 
about women. 

While the Ulema wanted...women to walk with down~cast eyes, or 
remain covered, why did they not make similar observations about men, , , 

why did they not mention of widows, nor of orphans whose household 
was being run by a solitary woman...there should he a full appreciation 
of the conduct and responsibilities of both sexes... 

Zia, therefore, is pulled two ways at once and finds himself in a dilemma. He views 

Islam as championing the freedom and rights of women but, at the same time, his 

Islamization policies arc supported by the conservatives and the revivalists who wish to 

see women in pardah and physically limited in participating in the society. He finds 

himself competing with the supposed spokesmen of Islam, trying to be more Islamic 

than they are. He also finds himself debating with them, - at least implicitly, about 

what constitutes line Islam. He seems to be facing the same problem that governments 

ibid. p. 7. ' 

ibid. p. 9. ' 

ibid. p. 10. ^ 

Anita Weiss, "Implications", p. 105. ^ 

al-Mushir, 26(1984), p. 188. 
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elsewhere in Muslim countries such as Egypt face in that he cf\n neither ignore Islam 

nor support it loo strongly. Dessouki characterizes this position by the phrase ''Islam as 

an Apology''. Apology, according to Dessouki, "is an orientation that manifests itself 

in thought and action". " » 

An examination of their thought shows that their reasoning operates in 
the face of two challenges: the material advancement of Western 
civilizaticth, on the one hand,* and the impact of ideas derived from this 
civilization upon Islamic teachings, on the other. When challenged by 
Western material civilization, these thinkers enumerate the achievements 
of a 'secular' Islamic civilization in the field of science, philosophy, 
mathematics, agriculture, and others, disregarding the fact that science 
and philosophy declined with the triumph of orthodoxy. At the same 
time,* when reacting against the Modern ideas based on science and 
technology of tfte niixetcenth century, they uphold the tenets of an 
orthodoxy they identify with Islam. 

At the level of practice, Islam functions as nn ideology. It is used, in 
most cases consciously, by a ruling class to Icgitimi/e its position, justify 
policies, create consensus, generate mass support, and discredit 
opponents. In this endeavour, the ruling class is usually sunmirted, to 
varying degrees, by official ‘iilaina’, by'sheikhs and Imams. 

Both in thought and practice, the problem with apology, as it inanilests itself in the 

process of Islamization in Pakistan, is thajL it tails to integrate the past political and 

religious legacies with the practical needs ol the contcmpoiary society Phis generally 

leads to a formulation of not very "consistent idetilogical f:)erspectivcs".'^^^’ 

Zia's attempts to introduce Islamic measures have undoubtedly increased the 

influence of the 'ulamcv and the revivalists in Pakistan. luir instance, when, in 1978, 

Zia issued directives to all Ciovernmenl departments to olfcr namfiz, the 'ulatn^^ 

pressured the (Jovernmcnl to 'compel' Muslims to observe this practice. In 1984, Zia 

introduced a system of nizam-i-salat in which a warden for every locality is appointed 

407 '' 

to ensure that the Muslims observe narnhz. I'he (\nincil of Islamic Ideology even 
went so far as to recommend that "any Muslim found not offering Juina prayer should 


Dessouki, '"riic Islamic Resurgence", p. 17. 
Anita Weiss, "Implications", p. 107. 
ibid. p. 190. 
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be punished. 

■* 

Since the Khojah Isma‘flis do not offer prayers (salat or namaz) in the same way 
it is as offeied by the^majority group of Sunni Muslims, they have increasingly come 
under pressure in Pakistan. The issue of namaz has addgd fuel to the anti-IsmaTli 
manifestations which will be discussed later in the context of the overall impa^ of the 


Islamization process on the IsmaTlT commiiniiy. 


X 


\ 5,2.2 Education 

The primary aim ot education according to Zia is tq cultivate the dual sense of 
Islamic as well as Pakistani identity in order to "overcome factionalism and 
regionalism.Its aim is also to difccj llie Pakistanis toward unity and the 
cultivation of morality. The primary aim ol education, therefore, seems to be the 
achievement of a political end - unity - rather than one's obedience to God's commands 
in order to be a good Muslim. This aim is to be achieved through measures such as: 
,replacing Fjiglisli with Urdu and Arabic as mediums of instruction; the compulsory 
teaching of Islamlyat ai all levels ol education; propagating Islamic teachings thiough 
television and radio broadcasts; cieating the physical and psychological environment 
for maximizing the impact of Islam on the people through, for example, renaming 
streets and emphasizing the wearing ot national dress; and incorporating the traditional 
madrasah system of education within the existing framework, ctc..^^® The 
establishment of the Islamic University in 1980 has been one of the major steps 
•towards the Islamization of education in Pakistaft. The study of SharPah law has been 
added to the curriculum of all Law schools in Pakistan. Earlier, in 1979, the SharPah 
^ _ 

Dawn, Jan. 6, 1984. 

Esposito, "Islamization", p. 214. 

490 excellent detailed study on Islam and the processes of education see 

J.D.Kraan, "Religious Education in Islam, with special reference to Pakistan; an 
Introduction and Bibliography", al-Mushir, 25(1983) p. L76. 
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Faculty was created to becomp a wing of Quaid-i-Azam University in Islamabad. Tliis 
faculty later became the central faculty of the Islamic University and is located at the 
Faysal Mosque in Islamabad.The Islamic University Ordinance states the 
objectives of the Islamic University: 

fl To produce people who are imbued with Islamic learning and character 
' and capable of meeting economic, sbcial, political, technological, 
physical, intellectual and aestl^fetic needs of the society...so as to provide 
an Islamic vision for those engaged in education and enable them to^^ 
reconstmct human thought in all its forms on the foundations o^ 

Islam. 

The establishment of the Islamic University in 1980, comprising Ilie Shari‘ah 
College (founded in 1978), The Islamic Research Institute (cstafi^lished in 1962), 'ITic 
Institute of Da'wah and UsTd al-})in (preaching and fundamentals of Islam), 'I'hc 
Institute ol Islamic Education, and Ihe Institute ol Islamic History, Culture and 
Civilization reflects the seriousness with which the Government has launched the 
Islamization programs While The Institute o( Da^wah and Usui al-Din is geared 
towards training students in the traditional disciplines, such as Qinvat (Qur’an 
recitation), hadlth and fiqh, combined with economics and sociology, The Institute of 
Sharjah Tiaimng is aimed at producing lawyers and judges specializing in Shari‘ah 
I’hc establntlimcnl ol a separate university for women is being demanded by 
the Jama‘at-i-Islami,^^^'^ 

In 1978, the Government announced the proposed rcfoims in Jtducalion as a part 
K)f the Five-Year Development Plan (1979-1983). Its aim, among other things, was to 
orient education "towards Islamic Ideology and character building".^^^^ It is aimed at 

ibid, p, 166. “ 

Quoted from lisposito, "Religion and Politics", p. 215. 

Esposito, "Islamization", p. 215-216. . ^ ^ 

Mian Tufayl Muhammad, "Interview", p. 31. 

A. Ghafoor, "Pakistan: vSystem of I^ducation", Jhe International Encyclopedia of 

Education, vol. 7, ed. I'orstcn Ilusen, Oxford: Fcfgamon Press, 1985. 
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incorporating mosques, madrasahs and Mohallah (community) schools in the presently 
recognized educational system which will be examined in this section. The 
Government intends to make education available to a wider segment of society and 
also to regulate the areas of madrasah and mohallah education which at present are 
operating autonomously.^^^ 

The mosques arc readily accessible, and widely spread, strong, physical structures 
in thd country. Fhe lapping of this resource .as a means to educate the children in 
conventional subjects could prove very economical for the Government. Between 
1984-85, more tlian 2,500 mosque schools (makatib) were opened.^^^ The makMb are 
to have secular teachers along with the teachers of Islamic subjects. The Government's 
policy of bringing the makatib system into parity with the * more formal educational 
sector is aimed at enabling the students from the former to get admission into the 
latter sector at any stage of their schooling.^^^ Tlius, the attempts by the Gq^^ernment 
to introduce secular subjects into the traditional education system and to introduce one 
curriculum for all schools, while propping up the status of religious studies, would place 
the Government in a better situation to regulate the activities of the traditional sector 
of education, particularly the mosques. The mosques .have been instrumental in 
providing bases for the 'ulama* and their breeding of sectarianism in Pakistan. 
Every year, especially during the month of Muharram (the month during which the 
ShT’is mourn the death of Imam Husayn and his companions at Karbala^), the 
mosques are used for fuelling Shi‘ah-Sunni sectarianism. The Shi^i-Suniii conflict will 
be discussed at a later stage. However, for instance, in 1983 it is reported that: 


Kraan, "Education in Islam", p. 56-57. 

Pakistan Year Book 1986. p. 257. 

The Pakistan Times, li-9-1979. 
ibid. p. 58. 
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The violence was continually fuelled and exacerbated by the publication 
and distribution of inflammatory handbills and posters of a religious 
nature, as well as the misuse of mosque loud-speakers, use of which is 
supposed to be confined to announcing the daily call to prayer and 
Friday serhion (Khutba),..^ 

The Government, therefore, is attempting subtly to influence mosque activities by (i) 
placing many *ulama* on the Government payroll; (ii) bringing some important 
___ mosques under the administration of the Awqaf Department of the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs; (iii) helping the preachers prepare sermons to be delivered in 
, advance and with the supervision of the Government; etc..^®^ Most governments in 
Sunni countries do this to co-opt- the *ulam5* in order to control them. More 
important, in 1984, the government, announced that zak<it funds would be allocated 
only to those religious institutions "which have no political affiliations and whose 
teachers are not involved in political or sectarian activities".^®^ These measures are 
resented by many *ulama* who feel that Zia is attempting to reduce their influence. 

The mohallah system dl informal education, in which a teacher (usually a woman) 
teaches a few neighborhood children at his or her residence for modest pay, is another 
significant resource that the-Government intends to tap in order to realize its objective 

a * * 

of making education available to a wider population. As yet the Government has not 
carried out these reforms. The mohallah system has been used only for Qur’an reading 
sessions. How the Government will introduce other secular subjects within the system 
remains to be 

The madrasah system comprising approximately 1,200 madrasahs in the country 
as a whole, with an enroliment of 58,000 students, is to become a very significant and 
integrated part of the new education policies. These madrasahs hav^ so far been \sclf- 

500 '^News from the C’ountry", at-Mushir, vol. 25(1983), p. 199. 

S * 

Kraan, "Religious Education in Islam", p. 60. 

Dawn, 9th October 1984. 


503 


ibid. p. 44. 
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financed, are well organized and foUow a systematic program of study. On completing 
the program, the students are awarded sanads (certificates) which, ipder the present 
system, are recognized as equivalents of the degrees granted at the universities within 
the country. The Government would allocate funds to the madrasahs for the teaching 
of science subjects and to ensure that the madrasahs raise their standard of education. 
The Government has already brought in experts from the Arab countries to teach 
Islamic subjects at the madrasahs. The Government's interest in the madrasahs, 
however, is resented by some 

The restructuring of the educational system in Pakistan, although there are 

pbtential local resources available^is likely to have a negative effect on the quality of 

education, which is already burdened by the lack of finances, the poverty of laboratory 

facilities for teaching science and technology, etc.. It was reported, by way of 

criticism, that the Government spent 80% of its 1983-84 budget on "defence, 

administration of law and order, and debt servicing", while it allocated a mere 6% to 

education.^®^ The financial restraints and the official adoption of a traditional system 

of education are feared by some educationists to be enhancements of traditional ways 

of thinking at the expense of the growth of critical and creative attitudes. 

> The system is so unoriginal and uncreative that the subjects taught in 

these madrasahs are those written for medieval times... the graduates 
of the madrasahs usually become the main source of sectarian politics 
and they also spread religious dogmatism. They have a medieval outlook 
and from their entrenched positions they can only offer medieval ideas 
as solutions for the socio-economic and political problems of present-day 
Pakistan.^^^ 


ibid. p. 60. 
ibid. p. 44. 

Mir Baiz Khan, "Education in Islam, With Special Reference to the Traditional 
and Modern Systems in Pakistan", M.A. Thesis submitted to the University of 
London, 1982, p. 79-80. 
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The problem that arises from tying educational ideals to the ideological (religions) 
commitment is that the process of critical thinking is compromised because it cannot 
then be rationally justified.^®^ Anwar Inayatullah, in 1986 commenting on the 
Government's attempt to incorporate secular and religious education within one 
system, remarked that it was "invigorating vision, but what followed blurred that vision 
and created new, frightening spectres shrouded in fallacies".^®® He adds that the 
educational reforms have so far resulted in further deterioration and regression in 
education instead of progress and improvement".^®^ Adding to the delerioratiiig 
conditions of education is the quality of IslamlyHt courses. According to Anwar 
Inayatullah, the standard of Islamiyat textbooks is very low and inconsistent.^^® 

The teaching of Islanttyat was first integrated into the range of courses being 
taught in schools and colleges in 1963. IsHtmJyHt was revised in 1979 "in consultation 
with the *ulama* so as to inculcate in the students a greater sense of commitment 

ft ' 

^ towards Islam."^^^ It has been jmade a compulsory subject at all levels of education. 
The topics covered in the course of Islamiyat include a short history of the Prophet's 
life and the first four Caliphs; the UsUl al-din (the principles of faith, viz., tawMd and 
nubuwwah); the 'pillars of faith' (yiz. namdz, rdzah, hajj, zakSt, etc.,). The students 
' are also required to be able to recite selected verses of the Qur'an and to know their 
meaning.^^^ On the insistence of the ShPah Community, is taught in 

accordance with either Shi‘ah or Sunni view-points.In Shi‘ah„ IslQmTytit, the 

^®^ For an extended treatment on this issue, see Harvey Siegel, "Rationality and 
Ideology" in Educational Theory, vol. 37(1987), p. 152^167. 

^®® Dawn, 3rd January, 1986. 

5®^ ibid. 

5^® ibid. ^ " 

Kraan, "Religious Education in Islam*, p. 55. 

512 ibid. 
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meDtion of twelve Imams is added and so is the teaching of some hadiths which are 
authenticated by Shi‘ah sources. No arrangements are, however, made to provide 
Shrah teachers to teach Shi‘ah Islamiyat in all the schools, either because of the lack 
of finances or the small number of Sh^irti students in any given school. In most cases a 
Sunni teacher also teaches Shi‘ah Islamiyat or the matter is left to the individual to 
study the subject on his own and appear in the examination. The changes in the 

o ' I 

attitud^of the Isma‘flis towards, the Qur’an will be examined in the next chapter. 

The Islamic education measures increasingly manifest the inipact of Islamic ' 
resurgence in Pakistan. As the consciousness of Islam deepens with the Islamic 
measures being introduced by the Government of Pakistan” there will come to be a 
consensus or generil agreement on a normative Islam which people will be pressured 
to follow. Since the^formad^ of Islamic norms will be determined by the dominant 

^nni conservative and revivaRst world view, the authority of the 'ulama^ and the* 

0 

revivalists will grow as well. ^ , 




5.2.3 Economics 

• The attempt to restructure the existing econonpc system in ^ Pakistan is an^ 

extremely bold one o^ the part ^of Zia's Government, c To transform the existing 

/ 

economic system entails^ immense difficulties in terms of retraining personnel; 
reorienting the attitude of the people used to conyentional economic methods; and 
changing all the other linking institutional frameworks to accomodate the new 
economic mode; etc..^^^ 


» i 


For Shi‘i viewpoints see Islamiyat LazmT (compulsory) forShi^T Tulbah (students), 
Karachi: Sind Text Book Board, 1982. 

See ‘Muhsin S. Khan and Abbas Mirokhor, "The Framework and practice of 
I Islamic Banking", in the Journal of Finance and Development, 23(1986), p. 36. 
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The three main areas affected by the Islamic Economic measures tire private 
property, taxation (zakat and 'ushr - the agriculture tax), and interest (ribd). While 
the concept of private property is upheld as Isli^ic, legitimization for introducing land 
reforms is sought jn the "Islamic teaching that all land belongs to Gqd and that the 
right of private property is limited by the demands of social justice. 

The more popular and central notion that characterizes the kind of Islamic 
economic system conceived by Zia and his supporters is the interest-free economy. 
Interest (riba) is being phased out of the Pakistani economic system and is being 

« c 

replaced with a profit and loss sharing system called mudHrabah and mushUrakah 

f 

(partnership). In such a system, the lender and borrower enter into a sort of 
partnership and share the losses or profits that aceme on the invested principal 
amount. The system would operate^ a pattern simili^r to that'of the mutual fund or 
mutual tirust.^^^ 

The interest-free economy was initialed wifh the introduction of an interest-free 

*s> ^ 

banking system in 1979-80, when the banks were allowed to accept deposits on a profit- 
loss sharing basis. In June 1984, the Government announced a program for the phased 
transformation of the entire financial system to "non-interest bearing mode" - to be 
completed by April 1985.^^^ So far the system continues to operate as before. The 
term interest has been replaced with Islamic terms, but the basis of the economy 
remains capitalist. Given Pakistan's capitalist economy, which is interlinked with-the 
international economic system, the claims for-an intcrest-lcss economy is another 
attempt to placate the Islamic opposition.^^^ According to Muhsin Khan, a Pakistani 


Esposito, "Islamization", p. 120. 

M. Khan, "Islamic Banking", p.^.* 
ibid. p. 35. 

t 

518 2ia ui Haque, "Pakistan and Islamic Ideology", in Pakistan: The Roots of 
^Dictatorship, eds. Hasan Gardezi and Jamil Rashid, Ixmdon: Zed Press, 1983." 
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economist, who assumes that there is such a thing as Islamic ^e^nomic system, the 
success and implementation, of an Islamic economy depends on how well it is able to 
meet the "requirements of security, viability, and profitability which conventional 
banking systems have tried to meet,..and which have become well established. 

Muhsin, like Zia, is only interpreting what an Islamic economy means. The idea of an 
Islamic economy is new, and this leaves room for other interpretations including that of 
" Bhuttofs Islamic Socialism. The economic policies of Zia's Government have been 
geared towards providing protection, incentives, and support (both moral and 
financial) to the private investors in the country. Emma Duncan, a South Asia 
Correspondent for The Economist, reports that the economy of Pakistan "has been 
growing at the average of 7% a year while President Zia has been in power, compared 
with 4% in the Bhutto years".She attributes the economic growth to various factors 
including good harvests, remittances from Pakistanis abroad, U.S. Aid, and most 
important, strict government conttol on labour activities to ensure that they give "the 
businessmen no trouble".*^ ^ Recept researches on modernization and political 
change have revealed that under authoritarian rule, for instance, in some Latin 
American countries such as Argentina, there has been a better economic growth than 

is the case with weak democratic governments. In other words "the industrial 

' ■? 

modernization occuring in Latin America tends, in fact, to be associated with new 
forms pf authoritarian rule".^^^ Similarly, it seems that, under Zia's authoritarian 
form of Government, just as was the case with Ayub's regime, the improvement of the 
economy can be attributed to the prevalence of imposed stability. 

ibid. p. 36. 

520 jijg Economist, 17th January 1987,- p. 4. 

521 ibid. p. 7. • ■ 

David Coller, "Industrial Modernization and Political Change", Woiiii Politics, vol. 
30(1978), p. 595. 
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The implementation of the zdk&t and *ushr ordinance in 1979 has raised various 
issues. The Goveri^ent set up a system of collecting zakht directly at the so\irce from 
financial institutions. ITie collected zakht is then channeled through a nationwide 
network of local zakdt committees to widows, orphans, students, and other needy 
people.As a religious obligation, many Muslims believe lhc‘^>racticc of zak^t and 
*ushr to be a private affair and claim that the Govcriimcnt has no right to realize it 
from their bank accounts directly without prior notice. The Shi‘ah community was 
^^^xemj^ted from paying zakat to the slate after it protested, claiming that in Shi‘ah 
Islam zakat is not compulsory and moreover, it argues, is payable to the Shi‘i Imam. In 
reponse to the Shi'i threat to protest against the zakat ordinance, Zia amended article 

227 of the constitution with a view to accomodating their demands. The modified 

*• 

version of the article sfates that: 

In the application of the clause of personal law 9 f any Muslim sect, the 
expression Qur’an and .^imnah shall mean the Qur’an and ySunnah as 
interpreted by that scct.^*'^ 

The amendment ol article 227, according to Lucy ('arroll, reflects the limitations 

upon the political authority in implementing Islami/ation policies in Pakistan and, thus, 

in predicting the shape of political development. No government in all of Pakistan s 

history has had a very far-rcaching authority. I’lic reasons are numerous: the social 

organization of the country, the lack ol legitimacy ol most (fovernments of Pakistan 

and so their lack of cflcctivcncss in evolving a civil polity, the continuous attempt by 

/ 

the Government and opposition to placate Islam ~ which strongly lacks a consensus tm 
the concept of central authority.In the absence of a strongly defined institutional 

- y 

For details on the zakat and ^usjir system, its operation and limits, see (iracc ^ 
Clark, "Pakistanis zakat and 'ushr as a Welfare System" in Islamic Rcasscrtioii In 
Pakistan, p. 79-95. 


524 


Riaz Hassaii Tslamization: An Analysis of Religious, Political and Social C'hnngc 


in Pakistan", Middle Eastern Studies, 21(1985), p. 279. 
ibid. p. 280. 
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basis of authority the authority relations usually fail to restrain or effectively control 
the situation of unrest in the country. 

According to Riaz Hassan, mass’protest in the name of Islam ^remains the obvious 

1 ^97 

answer for a quick social reform or revolutionary movement.This habit of falling 

back on Islam to muster support for ^ social protest restricts the Government in 

"exercizing the prerogative of progressive reinterpretation (ijtihad)'' and thereby 

bringing about the evolution of ct^^nic and religious harmony in the country. He states 

that: 

r 

It therefore seems ironic that a movement, which is considered by its 
protagonists and supporters as the only basis for a united, cohesive and 
just society, should in fact create social schisms wliich the society may 
not be able to manage successfuHy, and which may ultimately lead to 
further disintegration of Pakistan society. 

The deeper consciousness of Islam being cultivated through the above Islamic measures 
in turn, fosters, more fundamentalist and extremist forms of Islam which manifest 
themselves increasingly in violent sectarian conflicts.*^ ^ ' * 

Sectarianism has been the most visible symptom of growing fundamentalism in 
Pakistan. Every year during the month of Muharratriy Shi‘i Ithna ‘asharis and some 
Sunni groups clash, resulting in the loss of lives and property. The Government ensures 
that no ^idG coverage is given to such incidents, since "press freedom is linked with 
national interest".For instance,,nn 1984, when a Shi‘i-Sunni conflict erupted in 


526 Pqp extended treatment on Muslim Political thought, see Iqbal Ahmad, "Islam 
and Politics", in Jlie Islamic Impact, eds. Yvonne Haddad, B. Haines and E. 
Findly, New York: Syracuse University Press, 1984. 


527 ibid. p. 279. 


528 

529 


ibid. p. 280. 

Esposito argues that "Islamization 'from above' is a risky proposition unless 
accompanied by Islamization 'from below.' Effective change cannot simply be 
mandated or legislated. Societal acceptance is based both on involvement through 
representation in the process ot change and on understanding, attitudes, and 
yalues". "Islamization", p. 221. 


lTi« Pakistan Times, July 8, 1985. 
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Karachi resulting in several deaths and in the burning of the /mdm (Ithna ^ashari 
Community Centre), several houses and buses, etc,, a curfew was imposed on the 
affected areas. The Government issued a press statement that the incident was 
triggered by rumours spread "by malcontents that the markap IrnSm BQrd in 
Liaquatabad has been set on fire".^^^ Zia declared that it was anti-Islamic elements 
which were causing the Shi‘i-Sunni conflicts. 

“V 

On this sacred and memorable occasion, I wish to draw your attention 
to the fact that, whereas the Movement for the eslablishmeiit of on 
Islamic order, and for Islamic resurgence in Pakistan and the rest of 
Islamic world, has been very encouraging and praiseworthy. It is at the 
same time, a matter of concern that there are mimy inimical forces 
which are actively engaged in seeking to thwart lliis process. 'I’hcsc 
forces are bent upon fanning sectarianism in Pakistan, and to create a 
rift in the ranks of the Islamic World. My message to you on Ashura-i- 
Muharram-ul-Haram is to beware of the elements which arc aiming at 
sowing the seeds of hatred and dissension, shun sectarianism, and 
frustrate the nefarious designs of such anti-lslamic forces...! firmly 
believe that by persevering on the path of (auhid and Sunnah, in the 
noble tradition of Ilazrat Imam Husain (R.A.)... wc shall face the 
heaviest odds...^'^'^ 

Following the incident, some 'ulama\ such as 'Allamah Dilhar Naqshbandi and 
Mawlana Anns al-Rahman urged Zia to ban the vShPi processions. Zia declared that 
he was opposed to the ban on religious processions. ' I'o do .so would negate the ^ 

r 

“claim for the role of Islam in forging unity among the people of Pakistan. Ihe increase 
in the role of Islam in Pakistan is, on the other hand, unleashing hatred based on 
sectarian differences. 

In 1981, a well known *alim, Shah Baligh al-l)iii, delivered a sermon at Nishtnr 
Park, in Karachi. In the sermon he said that the Shi‘ah arc a miiu>rity and that they 
are allowed to practice their faith openly and create fitnah (discord) among the ^ 
Muslims. Fo destroy them would bring a sawiib (reward). Following the sermon, one 



Dawn, Sih October, 1984. 
Dawn, 6lh October 1984. 
Dawn, 12th October, 1984. 
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of the Imam Ba^as was attacked and set on fire.^^ In 1986, Shi‘i-SunnT clashes 
flared up again. This,time Dr. Israr Ahmad, in his sermon, claimed that Shrt claims 
about Imam Husayn were false. In response, a Shi^i *alim in his sermon condemned 
views such as those held by Dr. Israr Ahmad. The Dawn reported that in the clash 
which ensued, more than-half a dozen Imam Baras were set on fire. The Shi^T leaders 
claimed that provocative materials against tl^e Shi‘ah, which were distiibuted just 

cox: 

before the incident, actually sparked the riots.^*^"^ 

In Islam the Pakistanis have attempted to find the basis of their identity. Ironically 
it is Islam which has torn them asunder. With the emphasis on Islam, the gap between 
the past and the present has widened. The resurgence of Islam has made escape from 
the shackles of the dogma a difficult task. The rigid and simple expression of Islam 
leaves little or no room for adventure and innovation. 


5.,3 The Anti-IsmaTIT Manifestation of Islamic Resurgence 

The Khqjah Isma‘ilT community of Pakistan has, since 1977, come under severe 

pressure horn anti-Isma‘iii manifestations of Islamic resurgence in the country. There 

' . . ^ 
have been attempts by some extremist groups to spread provocative propaganda 


literature and posters against the Isma‘Ilis and to incite anti-Isma‘ili agitation. The 


Isma‘iiis fear that they will be the next target of sectarian violence after the 


Ahmadiyah. 


An Isma^nt, expressing his fears, stated that: 


If we still maintain an indifferent attitude towards these problems, Ihen 
time might come when these hostile elements may start saying thar we 
are more dangerous than the 'Qadianis'.^*^^ 


534 account was related to the author by Pervez Hayat who witnessed the scene. 
Dawn, 19th September 1986. 

536 concern was expressed by a Pakistani Isma^ili, Islam al-din, in an open letter 
distributed to the IsmaTlis, December, 1981 
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The Ahmddiyah community in Pakistan continues to be persecuted. "ITicy were 
declared a minority in 1974 under Bhutto's regime amidst growing demands from the 
*ulama* and the revivalists. In 1983, Zia imposed further restrictions on them, llicy 
are forbidden to call themselves Muslims or to employ terms such as 'masjid' for their 
prayer houses, or 'amir al-Mwmimn* or 'AM al Bayt' for Mirza Ghulani Ahmad or his 
family, etc.. Violation of the restrictions imposed upon them by any member of the 
group is punishable under the. Pakistan Penal C’odc by imprisonment of the accused for 
up to 'three years.It appears that these measure’s ‘ against the Alimadiyah 
community are aimed at thwarting their proselytizing activities wliich have offended the 
Sunni revivalist and conservative 'ulamev. 

The Lsma^ili community docs not encourage conversion of Muslims to the IsmtVili 
faith nor, does it, like the Ahmadiyahr ^ ^ support any political movement as a group. 

It is important to note here that, contrary to past Isnia‘ili practice m 
proseletyzing, efforts at conversion have not been undertaken by the Isina^ilis in 
Pakistan since the country's creation, except for one case involving a Hindu peasant 
community of approximately three hundred members at Khayhcr. in Snulh, This groiij> 
was converted by an IsmaTii preacher (al-Wa*iz) Oasini ‘Ali Badinwala in the late 
sixties. The Isma‘ili preacher was well versed in Hindu teachings as well as thCjSlii*! 
traditions. Whether the convertccs in this case joined the Kinaili laith <lue to their 
being able to relate better to the Isma‘ili practices or for purely economic tciisons 
needs to be examined in a separate study. 

Dawn, Friday, April 27, 1984. 

-C'lO 

Sayecd maintains that the Ahmadiyah community had supported Bhutto's Peoples 
Parly in the 1970 elections. In 1974, he declared them non-Muslim. Politics In 
.Pakikan, p. 155. 

The author visited the village in 1972 accompanied by al“Wa‘iz Biidinwtilii. He 
said lha' the flexible belief slructurc of the IsmfPili community was M^rving the 
cause of Islam far better than Islam as given cxprc.ssion by the ortIuKibx Muslims. 
For political reasons, he was not encouraged by the IsmiVili c^jmmunity to indulge 
in such activities. 
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In 1982, a group of Chitrali Sunnis, provoked and led by some *ulama*, attacked 
and burnt the Isni,a‘fli centre in central Chitral, comprising a Jama^at Khanah, hostel 
and social services unit.-It is reported that up to sixty Isma‘ilis we;re killed in the 
conflict.The Agha Khan is said to have ordered the Isma‘ilis - who are as large a 
group as other Muslims in Chitral - not to react, thus preventing the situation from 
worsening.The attackers arc reported to have chanted that the Isma^ilis were 
Kafirs, 

\ 

It appears that anti-Isma^ili manifestations serve to enhance the appeal to Islam 
as a way of mobilizing mass protest to effect political change in Pakistan. The rapid 
social and economic growth of the Isma^ili community may also serve to trigger 
reactionary i^ovements. Mancur Olson in his article "Rapid Growth as a destabilizing 

force" attempts to show (in contrast to the generally accepted view "that economic 

f 

growth leads toward political stability and perhaps even to peaceful democracy"), that 
"rapid economic growth is a major force leading towards revolution and instability. 

It is significant to add that the Isma‘ilis are presently engaged in the rural areas of 
Pakistan, particularly in Northern Areas, in actively mobilizing their own resources 
under the direction of the Aga Khan Foundation. The Aga Khan Foundation aims at 
improving the living conditions of the inhabitants of these remote areas of Pakistan. 
Towards this objg^tive, the Agha Khan Foundation has developed the Rural Support 
Program aimed at providing assistance to the villagers in adopting methods and 
techniques to improve the economy through planned farming and marketing, better 


540 news item appeared in The Guardian of Friday 13th August 1982, 

The author was so informed by Qasim ‘Ali JaTar, former President of the Ismailia 
Association for Pakistan. 

Mancur Olson, "Rapid Growth as a Destabilizing Force", in Comparative Politics, 
p. 438. 

See Infornrption Bulletins of the Aga Khan Foundation 1983-1985. 
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primary health care facilities, literacy programs, etc..^^ 

The fall-out of these programs in terms of benefits extended to other Muslims is 
probably affecting the existing class structure of Muslim groups which arc mainly 
dominated by the local 'ulama* and other religious leaders. The rapid socio-economic 
growth initiated by the IsmaTlTs in Chitral may pose a perceived dircat to the 
yaditional authority of the local Sunni *ulama\ llic \dama\ prior to their leading the 
mob to attack the Isma‘ilis, had circulated a pamphlet declaring that the Isma‘ilis 
were trying to convert the Muslims to their tafiqah (path) by luring them with material 
rewards. The pamphlet also claimed that the "Agha Khanis" posed a great danger to 
Pakistan and to Islam. They were allegedly Russian agents who wished to establish the 
"Agha Khani Sultanate in the areas forming Northern Afghanistan, Kashmir, C'hitral, 
Hunza and Gilgit." The hilama’ inflated their charges by arguing that The Agha Khan 
had requested for the development ol the airport in Northern Areas so that it could be 
used as a base for the Russian helicopters with which they arc already killing our 
brothers, the Afghan mujahidin (freedom lighters)." The IsmaTli Jamidal Khanahs ^ 
were out of bounds for non-IsmaTlis because the IsmaTlis wcic creating their secret 
army inside. The pamphlet ended by demanding that (he Agha Klianis he declared 
Kafirs because they worship the Agha Khan as Allah, 

The conscious inflation of religious symbols, according to Akbar S. Ahmad, helps 
the molvi or the 'alim "to maintain his position and importance as interpreter of 
religion.He stales: 

Approximately 417 village organizations have been formed to function as Co¬ 
operatives in generating social and economic projects*. 

The pamphlet was signed by several *ulamd* and posted at public places. 

Sec Akbar S. Ahmed, "Religious Presence and Symlxrlism in Pakhtun Society", in 
Isiam in Tribal Societies, cds. Akbar Ahmed and David M. Hart, ixindon: 1984, p. 
311. 
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Religious groups ensure that these symbols are constantly activated 
partly to enhance Jh^r own social prestige and permit them a certain 
leverage in society. 

Earlier in 1977, the December issue of a monthly magazine, d-Rashid, had published a 

fatwa by an anonymous *alim, declaring the Isma^ilis to be Kafirs. It claimed that the 

Khojali Isma‘ilis practiced some form of Hinduism. 

Concerning the acts of believing in hulul (incarnation of God), revering 
the portrait, etc., (by the Isma‘ilis) they are the acts of Kufr... whoever 
performs these acts is a Kafir. Such a person's claim to be a Muslim 
and his observance of rpzafhjf^stmg), hajj (pilgrimage), etc., is not 
sufficient for being a Muslim. 

A similar charge was laid a few years later, in 1980, and was published by Maktabah 
dar al-Hlm, in a book called Qur’an aur HadttlFkT RoshnT main Agha Khaniyyat KT 

t 

Haqtqat (Agha Khanism in the light of Qur’an aiid Hadith). It stated that the Khojah 
Isma‘ilis believe that the present Qur’anic text is incomplete; that the Imam is their 
'living' or 'speaking' Qur’an; that ‘All is equated with the Nur of Allah; that ta*ml 
(interpretalioii) of Islamic practices like the haj] exempts the Isma‘ilis from performing 
these practices like®btlier Muslims; etc..^"^^ In 1984, a group of ‘ulama’, calling itself 
Dar al-*ulum ta*tim al-Qur'dn published two books, Agha Khanlyat (In the light of the 

i 

Isma‘ili Writings concerning Their Basic Beliefs), and Agha Khaniyat (In the Views of 
‘Ulama^d-Ummah). . The former consists of selected passages in Gujrati from the 
Ginans and the Firmans of the Agha Khan III, etc., with their meanings in Urdu. One 
of the ^selected Ginans is Moman Chetamam (understand followers) by Fir Sayyid 
Imam Shah. The underlined verse states 
Forty chapters of the Qur’an 
but thirty exist in the world 


I ^ 

ibid. 

Fazil Habibuilah, ed., al-Rashid, Sahiwal f)in: labngi Mujjallah, voL 5(1977), 12? 
549 Published by Maktabah Dar al-‘ilm, Namak Mandi, teshawer, 1080. « 
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‘ O people but ten chapters r«;;main which are but in the House (family of 
the Prophet) 

you can call it athar ved 

its essence is in the satgur (the true Guru)^^® 

The book, Agha Khaniyat - in the views of ‘ubma^-i-Ummah - is divided into two 

parts/TheTirst j^art deals with IsmaTli history, focusing on those periods which are 

obscure, such as dawr-i-satr (the period in which the Imams went into hiding). It aims 

at showing that "the lsma‘ilis had never stood for the unity of the Muslims" and that 

the *ulama^ in the past had issued fatwas declaring tlie Isma'ilis to be Kafirs. It 

enumerates the fatwas of the famous ^ulama* of the past against the Isma‘ilis, including 

that of al-Ghazali.^^^ The fatwa of Mowlana Muhammad Ashraf ‘All Thanawi stated 

that: 


For those heretics', preaching of Islam, fasting and prayers arc not 
accepted in Islam nor can Jhey bury their dead in the Islamic way..^such 
people should not be xjafied Muslims nor can they be allowed to interact 
^ with other Muslims. 

The second part lists the beliefs of the Isma‘ilis on the basis of which,-the author 
claims, the fatwas declaring the IsmaTlis to be kHfirs have been issued. The faty^Qs 

9 

have been compiled in this section. 

Recently, between 1983 and 1984, an open letter to the Agha Khan in the form of 
a questionnaire was widely circulated by a group called Jamlyatd-tulab^d-IslUm (a 
student wing of Jama‘at-i-Islami). It was addressed to the Agha Khiin asking him to 
declare: 

• Whether he was a Muslim and had a right to forgive the sins of the Ismu‘Jlis; 

• Whether the Ginans were equal in authority with the Qur’an; 


Agha Khamyyat, p. 47. 
ibid. p. 31. 

552 ibid. p. 34. 
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• Whether he had exempted the Isma^ilis from performing Hajj, Rozah, etc; 

• Why he did not let the non-Isma‘ilis visit Jama‘at Khanahs which, according to 
Islam, should be open to all as in the case of Mosques; 

• What was the reason for observing secrecy; etc.. 

The leker demanded that the Agha Khan and the Isina‘ilis respond to these questions 

by publicly declaring what they believe.These provocations have not elicited, much 

support either from the Government or the people at large. The following two 

chapters v^ll examine at length the reasons why the Government and the people have 

not supported the anti-Isma‘ilT movements as yet. It may, however, be mentioned here 

that all the governments of Pakistan have assigned great importance to economic 

development, and the Isma^iLis play a crucial role in this area. Zia, it will be seen 

later, has encouraged the Isma‘ili community to participate fully in the socio-economic 

life of Pakistan. Zia, praising the efforts of the Agha Khan in providing services in 

education, health and economic development, to the people of Hunza, said that: 

Sunnis, Shias and Ismailis were believers of the same God and the Holy 
Book and followers of the Holy Prophet...shun sectarianism and work 
unitedly for national integrity and solidarity... (and) stick to their 
respective schools of' thought but at the same time they should not 
criticize others. 

Moreover, there is a significantly powerful sector of those Muslims who are nationalists' 
and who do not support the millitant attitudes of the conservatives ana revivalists in 
Pakistan. Also, the Isma^ilTs on their part have sought to adapt to the situation 
imposed by Islamization rather than to antagonize the majority of the Muslims. What 
steps they have taken in this regard will be discussed in the following chapters. 
Nonetheless, the Isma^Tlis have clearly come under pressure in Pakistan to show that 
they are Muslims. If they do not succeed in demonstrating their Muslimness, they are 


The letter, written in Urdu, was widely circulated both among the Isma‘ilis and 
non-Isma'ili Muslims. Some were found posted on the walls of Jama^at Khanahs 
in 1984. 

554 Dawn, 24th July 1986, p. 8. 
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• 

likely to be seen as heretics by the majority of the Muslims. 

Tlie process of Islamization has fostered a deeper consciousness of Sunni Islam ^ 
Pakistan. This, in turn, has inflated and exaggerated the Islamic symbols which have 
served to intensify sectarian tensions. 'The dominant Sunni ideology of resurgence has 
created a feeling of anxiety among the Muslim minority groups in Pakistan. The 
Khojah Isma‘nis, in recent years, have come under intense pressure to show that they 
are Muslims. Their religious practices have been targeted as bping un-Islamic. They 
are under pressure to conform to the authority of the Qur’an and Sunnah, a situation 
.which creates great stress on a community used to a system of religious authority which 
de-emphasises the role of the traditional roots of Sunni Islam. The Isma'ilis of 
Pakistan are thus being forced to evaluate their doctrines and practices. This anti- 
Isma‘ili posture raises the crucial issue of the location of religious ajuthority .tor the 

a 

Isma‘ili community of Pakistan. 




9 
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Chapter VI 

THE ISMA‘iLi CONCEPT OF REUGIOUS AUTHORITY 
(1970-1985) 

This chapter examines the Isma‘ili religious response to the impact of the Islamization 

✓ , * 

* process in Pakistan, This response WA\ be measured against the IsmaSli restatement of 

/ 

the basis of religious authority. The Isma‘ili statement is characterized by, two main 
developments within the Isma‘ili system of religious beliefs. 

1. The growing emphasis on the affirmation of the transcendence of Allah,^ and 
upon the Qur'an as the basis of religious authority, and 

2. The emphasis on the ShH concept of the necessity of Imamah, in general, and 
the Isma‘ili esoteric definition of the Imam's role, in particular. 


6.1 The Qur^n as the Basis of Religious Airtbority 

The Khojah Isma‘ili community of Pakistan has taken various steps to affirm publi^y. 
its belief in the fundamental Islamic principles of tawhid (unity of Allah) and the 
finality of the Prophet Muhammad ( khatm-i-nubuwwah ) through various channels, 
such as their publications and the annual celebrations rof Id-i-milad al’Nabi (the 
birthday of the Prophet). The latter is open to the general public. Among the guests 
invited to speak are influential Government officials and leaders of various religious 
groups. The Isma‘ili official publications, such as the issues of the magazines Hidayat 
(the Guidance) - known as Ismaili"Bulletin prior to 1982 - also play a significant role in 
conveying the Isma‘ili adherence to the fundamental Islamic beliefs. For instance, the 
speech made by the Agha Khan at the Seerat Conference in 1976, is often quoted 
representative of the Isma‘ili position on the nature of Qur'anic authority. ' 
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In the face of this changing world...! ask, do we have a clear, firm and 
precise understanding of \^at Muslim Society is to be in times to come? 

if, as I believe, the answer is uncertain, where else can we search 
than in the Holy Qur’an, and in the example of Allah's last and final 
Prophet? There is no justification for delaying the search for the answer— 
to th^^ question, by the Muslims of the World, because we have the 
knowledge that Islam is Allah's final message, the Qur’an His final 
book, and Muhammad His last Prophet.^^^ 

The Agha Khan's public statements, which will be dealt with extensively in the 

tr 

following chapter, serve as an interface between the Khojah community and other 
Muslims. 

In December 1983, ISfc Magazine published a vyrite-up on the Agha Khan, stating 

that he was a '^living God, direct descendant of Muhammad and the spokesman for the 

Almighty Allah".^^^ The Agha Khan's secretariat immediately issued a communique, 

refuting the statements. It also outlined the Isma‘ili beliefs.. 

The very first sentence referred to Agha Khan as 'a living God' and the 
spokesman for Almighty Allah. Both of these assertions are not only 
fundamentally erroneous, but of immeasurable offense to Muslims ^ 
everywhere. 

In common with all Muslims Throughout the world, the Ismailis 
affirm the fundamental Islamic testimony of truth, the Shahada, that 
there is no God but Allah and that Muhammad was the last and final 
^ Prophet of Allah - the monotheistic deity to whom all Muslims direct 
their prayers, and that the Holy Qur’an, is Allah's final message to 
mankind, was revealed through him. 

In common with all Shia Muslims, Ismailis affirm that after Prophet 
Muhammad's death, HazaratjAli the Prophet's cousin and son-in-law, 
became the first Imam - or the Muslim community, and that this 
leadership (known as Imaniat) continues thereafter by heredity through 
'Ali and his wife Fatima, the Prophet's daughter. The Aga Khart^ the 
49th hereditary Imam - spiritual leader - of Shia Imami Muslims.' 

This modest claim of the Agha Khan - to be a mere spiritual leader - is a considerable 



retreat froni the traditional ideas of the past, and is having a considerable effect on the 
'Isma^ilis. It has evoked a debate within the community on the nature of religious 


555.The Ismaili Bulletin, 1979, p. 1. 

life, p. 70-78. 

^57 Life, Feb. 1980, p..l5. 
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apthonty. For, if such a position is accepted by the Isma‘ilis, it may contribute to the 


dilution of the authority of the Firmans within the communit^. ^e following pages 
attempt to examine the issue emerging from the debate. 

V 

The. Agha Khan's concern to show that the Isma^ilis are Muslims and that they 
adhere to the fundamental principles of Islam has contribi’ted significantly towards the 
community's emphasis on the Qur>an as the basis^f religious authority. This concern 
of the Agha Khan is being internalized by the Khojah Isma‘iiis through the 
restructuring of their pattern of religious authority. 

The emphasis on the Qur’an as the basis of authority amongst ^the Isma‘ilis is 

^ f 

affected also by the development of certain ideas about the relationship between the 
^Qur’an and the Ginans.) Th^new developments aim at seeking the validity of the 
Ginans in the Qur’an itself. The validity is sought in two ways. 

1 . 


Firstly, the Ginians have been sifted - and some have been modified - to make 
them agree more closely with the Qur’an. 

2. Secondly, they have come to be view:ed as having provided the Khojah 

Isma^ilis with the benefit of understanding the Qur’an in their own vernacular 

% 

languages. 


6.1*1 The Ginans Reconsidered 

In 1975, a conference of the World Ismailia Associations, chaired by the Agha Khan, 

% 

was held in Pans. The conference resolved, among other things, that the history of the 
Imams as well as the beliefs and practices of the IsmaTlis should be reviewed and 
restated to achieve a uniform or a standard religious education syllabus among the 
IsmaTlis of different parts of the world. At the time, it was resolved that the Ginans 
should be classified into three categories. 

"" In the first category were to be placed only those Ginpns that did not contain 
"Hindu elements" - the elements which dealt with Hindu mythology and which explicitly 


For Satpanthis, 
especially Pirana 
Satpanthis 
Ginans provide 
better 

understanding of 
Hindu religion 
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viewed th^ Imam as "an avatUVy naklanki, dev, etc.. For instance, the following Ginan 
(recited frequently by the Isma‘ilis) applies the constrasting symbols of 'high' and 'low' 
. or 'spiritually exalted' and 'earthly bound' to evoke a powerful sense of moral 
consciousness. "• 

O believer! from the high (you) came 

why then so low (you) stoop, 

for four days (only) you came 

then whj\unlawfully you reap, ^ 

in sinning this way O you " , 

what fruit shall ye reap, 

lose not yourself in the world O you 

walk humbly for death is certain. 

' O believer! naked (to this world) you came, * \ 

wrapped (to the eternal) you return, 
why reap unlawfully and lose the moment, 

(by) sinning you abandon the true path, 
lose not yourself in the world O you 
walk humbly for death is certain^^® 

The Ginans of this category with high moral and non-controversial contents, such as 

ilujh Nirijan, Sloko Mote, etc, were to continue to be recited in the Jama‘at Khanah. 

1 

The Ginans in the second category were to comprise those Ginans which contain a few 
Hindu terms an^ which, if altered, would not be affected in their structure and 
contents. For instance, it was proposed that the Han be replaced with ‘All. 

O our hope, miss not time for eveniftg (prayer) 
the time set by the gur (teacher) 

rro 

Ginan attributed to Pir Shams, quoted from Ginan Souvenir, Karachi Ismailia 

Association for Pakistan, 1974, p. 17. 
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that is the time set for you 

and he indicated to you the window of the din (faith) 

Hari (God), you are the eternal, 

Hafi (God), the SSmi (Lord) of the eternals 

Shah (Lord), only you know the eternal of the eterhals.^^^ 

The Ginans in the third category, which contain (excessive Hindu elementsl were to be 
banned from being recited in Jama‘at Khanahs. Ginans, such as das avatar, which 
view ‘Ali as the tenth and the last, long awaited (naklanki avatar) of Lord Vishnu, 

'' o 

were to fall under this category. The following verse from das avatar, for example, 
typifies the Ginans in this category. 

then the avatar of the great naklanki (awaited one) finally perfected 
itself, 

so tells the gur (teacher). 

From hence the tenth avatar of Shri narayan dev (God) emanated a 
trully perfected law, 

embodied in gur Hasan Shah 

so says Fir Imam Shah.^^ 

At the time when this classification of the Ginans was proposed, the detailed 
formula for carrying out the review of the Ginans had not been formulated. The 
formula was to be evolved at subsequent workshops on the Ginans. These decisions 
which aimed at eliminating some Ginans and modifying others, had a considerable 
impact on the status of the Ginans in the community. It was becoming evident that the 
Ginans, which had enjoyed much authority amongst the Isma‘ilis, were being played 
down. It will be examined at a latter stage how this attempt to redefine the status of 
' the Ginans was feared by some Khojah Isma‘ilis as implying, in turn, the imposition of 

559 Yhis verse belongs to the Ginan Anant Akhado, attributed to Pir Hasan Kabir al- 
Din. ^ 

Quoted from moto das avatar, attributed to Sayyid Imam Shah, published by Lalji 
Devraj, Bombay: 1923, p. 82. > 
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lits on the authority of the Imam. 

Flowing the Paris Conference, two International Work-shops on the Ginans were 
held in 1977 and 1981 in Karachi and Bombay respectively, with the purpose of 

/ 

selecting and identifying Ginans according to the above mentioned categories. The 

Pakistan Ismailia Association initiated the move to shelve Ginans in the third ,category 

and to replace certain terms in the Ginans belonging to the second category. For 

instance, the terms Naklanki, Hart, Dev, Swami etc., which appeared in the Ginans in 

reference to the concept of the Imamah, were replaced by terms such as Mar, (male) 

*Ati, Nur, Mawla, respectively.^^^ Justifying the changes made in the Ginans, one of 

the officials of the Ismailia Association for Pakistan argued that the concept of 

Imamah itself suggests the idea of 'Guidance according to the chaiigcd times'. 

According to him, there was guidance from Imam Sultan Muhammad Shah concerning 

' the need to "effect minor changes" in the Ginans.He further argued that: 

For basic Religious Education this is necessary; young children to have 
(Ginans) in Islamic Form...It is indeed our great fortune that as a result 
of minor modifications, we are able to make most use of the Ginans, 
which is our wonderful and unique heritage, otherwise, as wc know, the 
writings of many pLour past writers have had to be compelctely set 
aside and shelved. 


This move on the part of the Ismailia Association for Pakistan sparked a 
controversy from within the community on the question of deciding what were Islamic 
terms and themes and what were not Islamic ones. Some Isma^ili communities in the 
western world, in particular, felt that the local religious leadership in Pakistan had 
arbitrarily altered the contents of the Ginans. They argued that: 


561 ''Observations and Comments on our Modern Ginanic Literature", Paper presented 
at Ismailia Association International Review Meeting - 1980. 

On Changes in Ginans: A note by Qasim ‘Ali JaTar. 

ibid. ^ 
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1. The message of Islam need not be given expression in the Persian and Arabic 
languages only; 

2. Such chianges would limit the authority of the Imam and devalue the Ginanic 
'spiritual' traditions; 

3. The replaced supposedly 'Hindu Elements' were symbo-icul expressions of the 
same reality expressed otherwise by 'Islamic Elements'; 

4. The changes in the Ginans were affecting their 'original' meaning, context, 
and their poetic value, etc..^^^ 

Within Pakistan, however, the issue is further complicated by the development of 

i 

ethnic and regional conflicts. 

The different groups of IsmaTlis have developed different attitudes towards the 
Ginans, each for its own reasons. The Sindhi Isma‘ilis, living in Sindh, have "Come to 
consider many Ginans, composed in Sindhi, as part of their cultural heritage. Some 
Sindhi Isma‘ilis, as seen previously in chapter IV, had earlier (in the sixties) 
attempted to piay down the role of Ginans. Presently, the Ginanic; heritage is 
emphasized by them as an aspect of the cultural and political assertion of Sindh 
against other regions like Panjab and the North West Frontier Province of Pakistan. 
While Sindh's cultural and political assertiveness is viewed by the Jama‘at“i“Islami as 
anti-Islamic,^^^ some Sindhi politicians feel that Islamization is equivalent to the 
Panjabization of Pakistan. They feel this especially after Bhutto's fall.^^^ For the 
Muhajir Isma^ilis, the Ginans assume more importance in their lives than among the 
IsmaTlis of Panjab. The former, besides having a long established cultural heritage, 
seem^to have sought to conserve these traditions while in the process of adjustment to 
the newly created Pakistan, whose political and social direction have been uncertain. 


Observations and Comments, p. 6. 

Sayeed, Politics in Pakistan, p. 155. 

E. Mortimer, Faith and Power: The Politics of Islam, p. 229. 
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The Panjabi Isma^Tlis, known also as Shamsies - claiming to have first been converted 
by Fir Shams al-Din - have been considerably affected by the increasingly dominant 
Sunni revivalism. Since the creation of Pakistan, the majority of them have left the 
Isma‘ill faith and have become Sunnis. Presently, there are fewer than 10,000 Panjabi 
Isma‘ilis in Pakistan.Among the reasons why they are most affected by Sunni 
Islam are: 

1. Many Panjabi Isma‘ilis were converted from Hinduism between 1920 and 

1940. The Agha Khan III. had encouraged them to mix with the Sunni 

Muslims. For instance, in 1934, a Firman was issued to the Panjabi IsmS^^iliL 

stating that: > 

I am happy to learn that you go to the mosque^ You must go on 
every Friday and mingle with other Muslims... 

Such directives of the Agha Khan, encouraging the Isrtia^ilis to mingle with 

Sunnis, may have contributed to the gradual assimilation of the Isma‘ilis into 

the dominant Sunni Islam. 

2. The centre of the Isma‘ili activies and institutions being located in Karachi, 
away from Panjab, may have also contributed to the weakening of the 
religious bond cementing the ethnically different groups, viz., the Sindhis, 
Kathiawaris, and Panjabis. 


JO/ Pj-joj. 1947 ^ there were approximately 30 to 40 thousand Isma‘ilTs. No work 
exists on the Panjabi Isma‘ilis of Pakistan, their problems (including the problem 
of identity), or their number. The above information was given to the author by al- 
Wa‘iz Khizr Hayat, a Panjabi IsmaTli who was the member of the Boaid of the 
Ismaiiia association for Pakistan in 1973. 

Kalam vol. II, p. 160. 

569 -pijg author was informed by Khizr Hayat that the Khojah leadership in Karachi 
had neglected the Panjabi Isma^ilis and did not take them into confidence in the 
dicisibn making. 
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Again, those Isma‘ilis who are socially mobile, and who live in urban centres 

*« 

would most likely support the move to down play the Ginans with a view to merging 
themselves, at least socially, with the dominant traits of the Pakistani urban society. 
For the time being many of these traits find expression in the resurgence of Islam. 
This latter group of Isma^ilis, it must be mentioned, administer the Imamat 
Institutions in the urban centres such as Karachi. Moreover, these Isma‘flis are 
prosperous and would not want to rock the boat by becoming a centre of controversy. 
They are under much stronger pressure than the rural Isma‘ilis to adapt themselves to 
the demands of Islamic resurgence. Their position on the Ginans thus would find 

' fa 

expression in the Isma‘il! publications and the Wa4zat that emerge from these 
institutions. 

This development of diverse attitudes towards the Ginans mirrors partly the 
Isma^ilT responses to Islamization in Pakistan, These responses, however, appear to be 
misunderstood by the Isma*!!! communities of the other parts of the world, especially 
those who live in the Western world. They erroneously view the attempts of the 
Pakistani Isma‘ilTs to set aside' some Ginans and modify some others as a monolithic 
Pakistani Isma‘ili response, resulting from the community's "short sightedness". For 

o 

instance, one of the Canadian Isma‘ili officials wrote that: 

Because of this unique, artful, divinely inspired independent style and 
mode of expression, our Holy Ginans are also a Divine Literary Corpus 
in its own right, with all the honours and dignity that pertains to any 
divine literature. They express the eternal message of divine will and 
wisdom equaPy to any other expression of the kind... 

Why then, might be asked, that we reject the same divine eternal 
message in our Holy Ginans because of its typical linguistic expression? 

What is the fundamental cause for this rejection? Or might we have a 
short sightedness in understanding the meaning of Islam or of our Holy 
Tradition? Or is iLjnferiority complex vis-a-vis the Arab speaking 
Muslims or others?^ 


570 "Observations and Comments", p. 16. 
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Ginws, as we saw in chapter one, are considered by the Khojah Isma‘ilis to be 
divinely inspired and as containing the same essence or teachings as the Qur’an. Such 
a view of the Ginans cannot be reconciled with changing the Ginans or banning some 
of them. The insistence on retaining the Ginans in their original form by a Canadian 
official, of course, may be explained by the fact that the non-Pakistani Isma^ilis do not 
feel the same pressure that bears on the IsmaTlis of Pakistan. 

Although language seems to be cited as a major issue in the modification of the 
Ginans, it is the implications of these changes for the Isma‘ili perception of the Imam 
that some Khojah Isma^ilTs have been increasingly concerned with. They argue that 
changes in the wordings of the Ginans signify an attempt to diminish the status of the 
Imam in relation to the Prophets. This effort amounts to tempering the Isma'ili 
doctrine that the Imam is the mazhar (manifestation) or the avatar of Allah. 
Although mazha, and avatar are identified in this context to demonstrate that the 
Hindu and Islamic terms mean the same thing, they are different. The word mazhar^ 
derived from zahir which means 'external' or 'visible', refers to the 'manifestation of 
God'. The term avatar more specifically refers to the human form that God 
assumes,They also claim that this Isma‘ili doctrine of the Imam as mazhar or 
avatar is not in conflict with the Holy Qur’an, because Qur’an has two aspects - zahir 
and batim The Ginanic terms, such as avatar refering to the Imam, merely suggest 
that the Imam helps to "penetrate the inner (batin) significance of Qur’an rather than 
the external (zahir) aspects". 

It ajipears that these Khojah IsmaTlis, especially those VlioJive in countries of the 
Western World, such as Canada, are probably not aware of the implications of the 
Islamization process for Pakistan's Isma‘ili ‘ community. Their resentment over the 

ibid. p. 50. 

See Azim Nanji, The NizarT Isme^ilf Tradition, p. 203- 209. 

ibid. p. 12. 
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changes proposed by the Khojah Isma^ili community of Pakistan, especially those 
seeking to play down the Ginanic assertion about the nature of Imam's authority may 

be^ttnBuled^tiTYarious-tmusesr---- ^ ----- 

First, the image of Islam in the West appears to be causing problems for some 
non-Pakistani Isit^^ili groups, living in the Western World. They he^ate to associate 
Islam with the militant form of Islamic resurgence. They view the Pakistani IsmaTli 
s attempt at restating their belief structure in Pakistan as a deviation from the true 
liberal and flexible Islam. This has probably contributed, among other things, to the 
resurfacing of certain inherited syncretic and mystical traditions, particularly those that 
view the Imam's authority in gnostic terms. This development conflicts not only with 
the trends of thought espoused by contemporary Islamic resurgence movements, but 
also with what the Imam himself says. There is an irony in their assertion of great 
authority for an Imam who himself repudiates that authority and down plays his own 
role. Second the revival of Isma‘ili religiou;^ traditions could perhaps be explained also 
as a consequence of the Western tradition of freedom of expression of one's faith. 
Third, the affirmation, of these religious ideas may be the strategy of a newly 
emigrating Isma^ili community to fall back on its past heritage while adapting to the 
overwhelming host culture of the West. 

The revival of these Isma^ili syncretic ideas, by some IsmaTlis in the West, 
especially those which attribute divinity to the Imam, have come to the notice of the 
Isma‘ili community of Pakistan. The Pakistani Isma‘ili leaders fear that these ideas, if 
they come to the attention of the Muslim fundamentalists in the country, will cause 
physical and social harm to the Isma‘ilis.^^^ The Agha Khan has taken various steps 
to curb the revival of these syncretic jdeas amongst the IsmaTlis at large. He 
continues to refute ideas which attribute extra-human appellations to him. It is more 

One of the Isma‘ili leaders, Khan Muhamniad, the incharge of the Research and 
Publication Department of the Ismailia Association For Pakistan expressed his 
concern to the author during his visit to Pakistan in 1984. 
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out of conviction, however, than for practical reasons that the Agha :Khan refutes these 
ideas. 

For instance, in October, 1984, a book The Aga Khans by a journalis t. Mihr Bose. 
"w^publishMBy'WorlcP^Work Ltd. of Britain. The book, among other things of an 
historical nature, contains a description of the Isnia‘ili beliefs and practices. The 

author writes that the Isma‘ilis worship the Agha Khan as "a living God" and that he 

0 

encourages them "to believe in him as such."'^'*^ The Agha Khan sued the author and 
the publisher in the High Court of England on the grounds of publicizing false 
'assertions about the Agha Khan, which amount to charges of blasphemy and heresy 
against the Isma‘ilis.^^^ The Agha Khan claimed that neither he "nor his grandfather 
had ever laid claim to divinity but on the contrary have consistently emphasized the 
fundamental Islamic doctrines of tawhid - the unity of God". The author and the 
publisher apologized to the Agha Khan in the court for having offended the Isma‘ilis 
and agreed to withdraw the unsold copies of the book.^^^ The report of this outcome, 
including the Imam's stand on the Isma‘ili belief in the Imam, was read to the Isma‘nTs 
in the Jama‘at Khanahs all over the world. 

Inspitc of these public statements by the Agha Khan, denying; that he has ever 
claimed divinity or that the Ismg‘ilis believe him to be God, the debate on the nature^ 
of the Imam's authority continues amongst the Isma‘ilTs. Those who are contributing 
towards reviving the inherited syncretic and mystical Isma'ili traditions argue that "the 
Imam is practicing taqiya when he expresses his views in public".^^® 


Globe and Mall Nov. 30, 1985. 

Daily Nation, Nairobi, Kenya. July 30, 1986. 
ibid. 

578 author heard this opinion from Isnia‘Ilis he interviewed in Montreal, in 1986. 
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There are, however, others who view the Imam's public statements as indicative of 
the steps that the IsmaTlis must take to identify themselves as Muslims, and those 
include locating the basis of religious authority in the Qur’an. Tliis view is becoming 
dominant in Pakistan and is reflected strongly in the belief that the Ginans essentially 
represent the teachings of the Qur’an. There are yet others who are few in numbers 
but have taken a more extreme stand. They have demanded religious reforms from 
within the Isma‘fli community along the majority Sunni lines. For instance, a group of 
a few Isma^ilis (approximately, five to ten families) led by Akbar ‘All Ghulam 
Husayn, has established a splinter group, calling itself the Muslim Isma*itiyya taBtighi 


Jama*at. It intends to persuade the Isma‘ilis "into following the true Islam of the 
Qur’an and Sunnah" which, according to them, places on the Isma‘ilis an obligation to 
observe such practices as namaz with all the accompanying Sunni rituals and ablutions. 
This group has recently established a mosque in Karachi. Its Namazi Khidmat 
Committee published a book. Namaz IsmaTIi Biradharion ke lie’ (Namaz for Isma‘ili 
Brothers). It contains pictures of the Agha Khari IV in the congregational prayers 
(namaz) with other Muslims. Its author; Akbar, maintains that the Ism’a‘ili Imams 
have always observed the namaz, but the Isma‘ilis have been misled into praying du*a* 
three times per day instead of "five time namaz*' * which is compulsory for the 
Muslims. "Whoever does not recite namaz has no imm (faith)....and they will be 
punished as Pharaohs...and their du*a* is unacceptable to God." The author gives 
illustrations of the ways to perform ablutions and to recite the namaz-^^^ Following 
the publication of the book, he distributed a pamphlet with an illustration of a coffin 
and a warning to the Isma‘ilis "to observe namaz five times a day in accordance with 
the tariq2h of the Prophet, before the namaz is rem^^ ^ ove r you (your dead 
bodies).In 1986, Akbar ‘All filed a suit in the Federal Shar‘iat Court against the 


Akbar Gulam Husayn, Namaz, p. 38. 

580 Published and circulated by Isma‘ni Namazi Khidmat Committee, u.d. 
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Isma^iiis for not letting him and his group make the call (adhM) to Muslims for nam^z 
from within the premises of the Jama^at Khanah.^^^ The suit was later forced to be 
withdrawn by the court. This further indicates the extent to which the Government 
protects the Isma‘ili community^—_ 

His group, and other Isma^ilis, who have broken away from the main Isma‘ili 

/ 

group, have circulated among fundamentalist Muslims many Isma‘fli religious texts, 

written in Gujrati in prepartition India, reflecting heterodox and polemic elements in 

Isma‘ni practices. Some of these Isma^flis are probably influenced by the dominant 

Sunni trends of thought and are convinced that the Isma‘ili community has gone astray 

by revering the Imam. For instance, one Isma‘ili, Mansur LakhanT, wrote a letter to 

the Urdu newspaper Jang, stating that: 

With the blessings of God I have left that community...The followers of 
this faith (Isma‘ilis) pray to the Imam for forgiveness of their sins...they 
pray three times a day contrary to the teachings of God and Prophet. 

They do not p^form ablution nor they consider fasting, zakat, and hajj 
as compulsory. 

These Isma^ilis are probably thinking that the pressure on the community from outside 
will force the Isma‘ilis to come back to the tme Islamic fold. Others may be motivated 
by personal rivalries. For example, Akbar ‘All Maher ‘All,- who was once the 
president of the local council of Karachi in the early seventies, has come into conflict 
with some Khojah leaders who, fie claims, have mistreated liim. He has turned to 
writting and distributing pamphlets highlighting prevalent herterodox practices among 
the Isma‘ilis.‘^^^ This action has piit the Isma‘ilis in an even more vulnerable position, 
since these religious texts add credibility to the already inflated allegations of the 

Dawn, June 9, 19?^: 

joi author was informed of this development by Dr. Shmn Waliyani, the daughter ‘ 
of one of the Isma‘ili leaders in Pakistan, in December 1986. 

Jang, 27th November 1981. 

584 

The author interviewed Akbar Maher ‘All who presently-resides in Vancouver 
British Columbia. 
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extremist groups againsi me Isma‘ilis. 

6.1.2 IJie Qur’an-GInan Parallelism 

In 1983, the Ismailia Association for Pakistan published a book, Ginans of Ismaili 
Pirs, by G. Allana. The President of the Association wrote in the foreword that 
"Deeper and more objective study of the Ginans show that many of the concepts 
elaborated in Ginans emanate from our Holy Book Qurmn and the teachings of our 

cQ/r 

Holy Prophet Muhammad (s.a.s.) and our Imams".. He further argued that the 
Ginanic "literature" was rich in the concepts of Sufi and mystical tafiqahs from which 
other tafiqahs also drew inspiration. The book itself states the commonly and recently 
accepted version of the IsmaTli history of the Ginans - that they constitute a continuity 
in the da^mh (teachings) which spread Islam through the translated Qur^anic message 
in the language of the convertees.^^^ The study not only cites Ginans supporting the 
thesis' that the Ginans are Islamic by virtue of their containing themes that are similar 
to those dealt with in the Qur’an, but also claims that their teachings were along the 

C07 

lines of historical Sufi traditions in Islam. 

The IsmafilT emphasis on the newly acquired role definition of the Ginans - as ^ 
constituting the teachings of the Qur’an in a different form - has found expression in | 
the preachings (Wa^izat) within the community. The Wa‘izat draw extensive parallels ^ 

between Qur’anic and Ginanic verses. Most of'the verses selected, however, deal with j 

I I 

the concepts of tawhid; the transcendence of Allah; the Prophecy of Muhammad; and, | 
more emphatically, moral teachings.Those verses that deal with the ideas exalting j 
the Imam or that discuss rebirth arc not utilized for comparsion with Qur’anic verses. ^ 

G.Allana, Ginans of Ismaili Pirs, vol.I, Ismailia Association for Pakistan, Karachi, 
1984. ^ ! 

ibid. p. 69-119. 

ibid. j 

Kamalluddin, Wa‘z on Qur’an and Ginans, 1980-1984. ^ I 
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For instance^ in one typical Wa‘z the preacher carefully ^selected verses from the 

Qur»an and the Ginaas about the concept of tawhid, and eventually argued that the 

Ginans were basically variant forms of the Our^anic teachings. 

God has used the term nur for his dhdt (essence) in the Holy Qur^an. 

The surah (chapter) in which the term nur appears (surah-i^nur) is the 
essence of the Qur’an and the verse, 'Allah is the light of Heavens and 
Earth' is the favourite verse of hadir Imam.. How beautifully the pir has 
^ expressed in/the Ginan that the 'fight emanates from light (nur thi nur 
pragatya)^; and Pir Sadr al-din himself read the Qur’an ... and listen to 
the Ginan 'Allah is the maintainer of everything. The world belongs to 
Him. He is eternal and ever 3 d:hing else will perish'. How closely it 
resembles the Qur’anic concept of Allah. 

The Wa‘z (sermon) thus seeks to demonstrate that the Qur’an and Ginans have 


basically taught the same things about the Isma^ili beliefs. It also seeks to emphasiz 




the primacy of the Qur’an by arguiAg from the Imams' and the ptrs’ authority. The 
Wa4z (preacher) thus continues to argue "how significant it would be for our children 


to say that they know Qur’an rather than saying that 'our Qur’an is in Gujrati'.-^^^ 

Since GinSn is the explanation of Qur’an, we must know the Qur’an. v 
Secondly, the Qur’an is the word of God, and the Ginans are the 
teachings of the ptrs. How bad it is to compare Kalam Allah with, for 
instance, Diwa4-i-Shams... Ginan is the interpretation of the Qur’an in 
the Indian context, but Isam^ilism is the result of the whole spectrum of 
historical development.. 

In bringing about a change in the attitude of the Isma^ilis concerning the basis of 


religious authority, the Wa‘iz is utilizing the very traditions which are popular with the 


Khojah IsmaTlis and \yhich are themselves played down. That is, he quotes and 
interprets the Ginans^and Firmans to show that the Isma‘ilis have all along located the 
basis of religious authority in the Qur’an. This sort of argument gives continuity to the 
two elements which are involved in the transition from one set of traditions and ideas 
to the other. 


ibid, 
ibid. 
591 ibid. 
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The Waizat, however, are not merely persuasive; more significantly they are 
expressions of the already felt need of the Jama‘at to restracture and define its 
religious identity. The effort to locate the basis of religious authority in the Qur’an 
coincides with the changing expectations of the Isma^ili community. This is evidenced 
in their having already introduced the recitation and teaching of the Qur’an into their 
religious education school network. Presently, most of the Isma‘ili children in Pakistan 
can recite Qur’an verses as comfortably as other Muslim children in Pakistan or in 
other Muslim countries.^^^ This has helped the Isma‘ili children considerably to 

N 

remain un-isolated in the social and educational sectors where the teaching of either 
Shi‘i or Sunni Islamiyat has become compulsory. Thi^ arrangement has had an 

I 

immense impact on the Khojah Isma‘ili students. Doctrinally, it is their Imam who 

interprets the true meaning of the Qur’an for them; and since their Imam is available 

to guide them in accordance with the changing^ needs of the time, even the learning of 

the Shi‘i version of Islamiyat (based on the Ithna ‘asha,ri school of thought) has posed 

difficulties for the Isma^ili students. The whole idea of twelve Imams and the concept 

of occultation (ghaybah) is repugnant to the IsmaTli belief in the hadir or living Imam. 

Many IsmaTli students thus rather opt for Sunni Islamiyat,^^^ The Isma^ilis are 

therefore caught up in a position where they have to chose to learn the non-Isma‘ili 

, ^ expression of Islam. Earlier, in 1969, when recommendations were made to the 

... I Government by both Shi‘ah and Sunni ‘ulama* to introduce separate Shi‘ah and Sunni 

L Islamiyat, the editorial of the IsmaTli magazine Paygham expressed the view that: 

according to Shiaism, we believe in Imams and our belief is in present 
(Hazar) Imam...we carry and accept orders from our present Imam, 
who guides us in the field of religion as well as worldly matters. Most of 
the Shia sects believe in 12 Imams, dr their belief is that Imam is GAIB, 
and he shall come out some day! Our belief is quite contrary to this as ^ 
we have Hazir Imam...at the same time we cannot follow" Sunni 
teachings, who rarely believe in all the Imams, present Imam or under 

592 author carried out the survey in December 1984. 

593 author was informed of this by some students in Karachi during his 1984 visit. 
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cover...If the child takes any of the syllabi, it will clash with our Ismaili 
syllabi (teahings) and in the minds of the children unnecesssary^oubts 
will be created and with the result, he would stick to neither pf it. 

Moreover, the Sunni emphasis on the individual ^reading of the-Qur’an is contrary to 

the Isma‘ili emphasis on the authoritative interpretation of the Qur’an by the Imam 

and not an individual reading of it. The individual reading of the Qur’an, until 

recently, was not considered essential by the Khojah IsmaTlis.v This Isma‘ili trait is 

tied to the hierarchical spiritual order which characterizes the IsmaTli belief system. 

Since the Imam represents the living source of guidance, the emphasis on the text of 

the Qur’an itself was not so strong. This is, however, changing with the Imam's 

emphasis on the Islamic roots of the Isma‘ilis- 

On the issue of 'Hindu' terminology and the concepts of das avatara (ten 

incarnations), lakh choriasi (a hundred thousand rebirths or wanderings), etc., found 


in the Ginans, ideas which are often the focus of attacks by Sunni 'ulamd*, the Wa^izat 

generally argue that these concepts were instrumental iu the conversion of Hindus. 

What is the sense of Hindu terms, such as lakh choriasi in the Ginans. 

Before we understand that, let us look at the da*wah system. Da*wah 
- does not mean that you go to someone and say 'believe! or else I will kill 
you!'... To make da'wah effective, the pirs gradually converted the 
Hindus by first becoming themselves just like Hindus ...and talking to 
them in their language .... None of the Isma‘ili Vatimdt (teachings) is 
without the Qur’anic t^atimat. We say that the essence of the Qur’an is • 
in the Ginans. This does not mean thm the pirs went to the Hindu 
mandirs (temples) and told the Hindus to stopworshi^ing the idols and 
become Muslims. Our pirs did not do that../tliey—(Hindus) didn't even 
realize that the pirs had giveuLdie whole Qur’an to them in the Ginanic 
form - in their own language. 


Paygham, vol. 12(1969), p. 9. 

This trait is reflected strongly in the Wa‘izat delivered prior to 1970. 
KamMluddin, Wa‘z on Qur’an and Ginans, 1981. 


597 


ibid. 
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The da*wah is accordingly viewed as a proof that Islam was not spread to India by 

force; but through the penetration of the 'Hindu' world view and ^the utilization of that 

world view in expounding the message of Islam.^^® According to Azim Nanji the 

. ^ 

Hindu cultural themes imported into the Ginans assisted considerably in providing a 
kind of continuity between the Shn Islamic tradition and Hindu elements in the Indiai: 
context.^^^ It appears that the Hindu ideas were used to make it seem that there was 
no great difference between Hinduism and ShiTsm, and in this sense the excercise 
might have helped to establish a kind of continuity between the two traditions. 

^ The implications of the Isma^ili attempt to facilitate the acceptance of Qur»anic 
authority through the drawing of parallels between the Qur’an and the Ginans are, 
however, far reaching. ' / 

Firstly, the Ginanic traditions are syncretic, and so the process of drawing 
parallels between the Qur’an and Ginanic verses involves the selection of only those 
verses which are not considered to come into conflict with the general Muslim 
perception of Qur’anic verses. Many Ginanic verses dealing with the transmigration of 
souls, divine epiphany, rebirth and mythical stories, etc., are left out. Secondly, the 
Ginanic traditions are not 'Kerygmatic' in the sense of relating themselves to events in 
time and history. The shift from Ginan to Qur’an therefore involves the transition from 
the ahistorical Ginanic to the historical Qur’anic emphasis. In the Ginanic context, 
inward states of mind ana inner happiness are more emphasized than is conformity to 
so<^l norms, which is the case with the present-day Islamization process. The 
objective of the former is the attainment of illumination and spiritual liberation, while 
the latter is more oriented towards reforming the society to accord with ideal historical 
Islamic models. Thirdly, the syncretic character of the Ginans, which enables the 
Isma‘ili community to acclimatize itself readily to the changing situation, has itself 


ibid. 

599 por details see Azim Nanji, NizarT Isma‘TlT Tradition. 
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come under scrutiny, thus creating a serious identity crisis for the Isma‘ilis themselves. 
Fourthly, and very important, the focus of the Ginans is the ideal man-teacher concept 
versus the book-teacher concept as espoused by Sunni legalist and revivalist thought. 
In the former, the emphasis is on the divinity of a man-teacher and, in the latter, the 
emphasis is on the divinity of the Book. 

Therefore, the standard Pakistani Isma^ili interpretation of the Ginanic position, 
vis-a-vis the Qur^an, evidences the irreconcilable nature of the two traditions. 
Moreover, the present controversy has raised a whole set of questions relating to the 
compilation and cmthenticity of the Ginanic traditions. The Agha Khan himself 
appears to have Encouraged research into the Ginanic tradition by ensuring that the 
Ginan documents be made available for research purposes.^®® The Agha Khan's 
interest in reses^ch on Isma^ilism led to the establishment of the Institute of Ismaili 
Studies, in London between 1975 and 1977. Its purpose is to enhance "awareness of 
spiritual and cultural heritage of Islam, more particularly itscShia branch", 
objective of the Insititute is stated as follows: 


" The 


The Institute of Ismaili Studies has been established under the patronage 
of the present Imam of the Ismaili Muslims, the Aga Khan, in order to 
encourage scholarship and learning in Islam particularly the Shia 
branch of Islam and its Tariqah (persuasion). ^ 

Inaugurating the Institute of Ismaili Studies, in 1977, the Agha Khan emphasized 

that the Institute was primarily geared to benefit the IsmaTlis through its "superior 

level" of religious education and through its other undertakings, including the writing of 

Isma‘ili History.In 1980, the Agha Khan Foundation entered into an agreement 

\ 

with McGill University to encourage co-operation in the areas of Health Science and 


Qasim ‘Aii JaTar, On Changes, p. 4. 

<r 

See the preface of the 'booklet' on Institute of Ismaili Studies, London, 
ibid. p. 1. 

Ismaili Bulletin, Dec., 1977. 
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Islamic Studies. Cooperation in the^ latter area between the Institute of Islamic Studies 
of McGill Uriiversity and the Institute of Ismaili Studies provides yet another dimension 
to the ISeld of Isma‘ili Studies. 

Recently some Isma^ili students have attempted to carry out research in areas 

dealing with the G^nanic traditions. Some of their findings have suggested that certain 

Ginans were not necessarily compiled or authored by the Isma‘Ili pirs, but were lifted, 

for instance, from the. mystical and devotional literature of the Bhakii traditions and 

given a Shi‘i Isma^ili framework. instance Hasina Jamani concludes in her study of 

the Ginan called Brahm Prakash that: 

The use of tantric vocabulary and also the presence of these terms in the 
entire Ginan corpus strongly indicate that the Ginan finds its basis in the 
Hindu school of thought. The study further reveals that the Brahm 
Prakash restructures the tantric element in its frame-work so as to make 
it an integral aspect of Isma^ilism. An aspect which is stiU reflected in a 
fundamental practice of the Indian Isma‘ills, namely the bayt aP 
khyaL^^ 

It therefore appears that the whole exercise of drawing parallels between the Qur’an 

and Ginans in order to enhance the acceptance of the Qur’an as the basis of authority 

♦ 

within the Isma‘ili religious framework overlooks both the historical development of 
the Ginans and also the Muslim attitude towards the Qur’an. 

Moreover, as we saw previously, the Ginans (which already existed in^Khojk! 
script) were transliterated and compiled for incorporation within the" Isma^ili 
framework at a time much later in jiistory ^an is generally thought by the Isma^ilis.®^ 


See Hasina Jamani's Masters Thesis on "Brahm Prakash: A Translation and 
Analysis", submitted to the Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University, 1985. p. 
105. 

Most of the Ginans available in Gujrati were transliterated into Gujrati from the 
Khojki script in the early 20th century by Lalji Devraj who appears to have then 
destroyed the original manuscripts. Hasina Jamani, "Brahm Prakash", ‘Alt Asani 
has convincingly argued that the Ginan, Bujh Nir^^an, was not authored by an 
Isma^ili pir Sadr al-din and also that it was composed at a time much later than 
pir Sadr al-din is assumed to have carried out His da'wah activities. Unfortunately 
his thesis "Bujh Niranjan: A Critical Edition of a Mystical Poem in Hindustani 
with its Khojld and Gujrati Recensions", Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 
1984, is not yet available to me. 
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The Ginans appear to have continued to be composed until the 1940's when "the 
composition process ceased and the Ginan corpus was frozen",probably on the 
basis of the Agha Khan Ill'ydirectives.^^ Thus, it appears likely that the Ginans 
probably did not providb-tJontinuity for the Persian Shi‘i themes in the Indian context 
as held by the Isma^fli historians. The Ginans, as we saw previously in chapter 2, 
seem rather to have been instrumental in: 

1. Forging ap, IsmaTli identity against the powe^l Sunni puritanical movements" 

of the I9th century by using Hindu ideas, popular with the Khojahs, and 

making ic seem th^t there was a continuity between ShiTsm and the Hindu 

ideas of the Khojah Isma^ilis, and 

2. Effecting a s'^ift in the local community l<^dership from Persian control to 
that of the Indian Isma^ili traders. 

The later development took place in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Some 
Persian IsmaTli followers of the Agha Khan I, Hasan ‘All Shah, w^o migrated to 

India had come into confl.ct with the Agha Khan III, Sultan Muhammad Shah, and 

I I 

also with the local Khojah Isma‘ilis. Under the stimulus of the cl\allenges that the 
Persian Isma‘ilis posed to the religious authority of the Agha Khan, the Khojah 
IsmaTlis appear to have turned to the Ginanic traditions as a means to assert the 
Imam's authority in Ii^ia;—, 

Just as Jhe Wa‘z overlook the historical development of the Sunn! and ShP! 
attitude towards the Qur*a^n, they also overlook the historical development of the 
Ginans. The Ginans played a crucial role in the definition of IsmaT^i identity and its 
authority structure in the Indian environment. A-*s such, they not only mirror Isma‘!li 
thought in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, bat they served as means through 


606 

607 


\ 

Hasina Jamani, "Brahm Prakash", p. 39. 


The author was informed of this by ‘Azizah Hayat who worked for the Ismailia 
Association for Pakistan, where sh^ learnt of this development. 
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which the Isma‘ilis have sanctified the changes in their lives. To play down the 
historical context in which the Ginans actually emerged as authoritative traditions 
among the Isma‘ilis is to undermine the creative ways in which the Khojah Isma^ilis 
addressed the problems that confronted tl:em in the past. That is, the authority of the 
Ginans is the result of an historical process. The question this issue raises is why the 
authority of the Ginans should not now change again when the circumstances are 
different? 

In the pre-seventies, the Khojah Isma^ilis had introduced changes into some of 
their religious practices. These changes included those wj^ich were geared towards 
eliminating certain Hindu elements from the Ginans. These changes, however, did not 
affect the existing traditional Isma‘ili view of the Imam's authority With the 
resurgence of Islany, the Isma‘ilis have now come under pressure to show ^hat they are 
Muslims. In response, the Isma‘ilis have attempted to demonstrate that the Qur^an is 
the fundamental and principal basis of the Imam's teacl^mgs and is also the source of 
the Ginanic traditions of the pirs. Yet it is on the basis of the Ginans and the Imam's 
teachings that this transition in the emphasis from the Ginanic authority to the 
Qur’anic authority is being effected. This emerging formulation of the status of the 
Ginanic authority in relation to the Qur’an has forced theTsma‘ilis also to review their 
concept of the Imam's authority in relation to the Qur’an. The Isma‘iiis have 
responded to this development by emphasizing the Shi‘i concept of die necessity of 
Imamah, in general, and the Isma‘ili esoteric definition of the Imam's role, in 
particular. I 

^ ^ - / 

i 

' I 

. I 

^ I 

'/ 
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6.1.3 The Shi^T Concept of Imamah Reconsidered 

In 1970, the /igha Khan issued a Finnan stating that Sh^ah Islam "is an historical fact" 
and that iff should not be hidden.^® In an interview, he defined the role of the Imam 

^ i 

as being the interpreter of the Qur’an at the spiritual level and as being one who gives 

"assistance to the Isma‘ilis in their material life." He is not to function in the latter 

capacity directly, but does so in the sense that he helps the Isma^ilis to follow the 

necessary steps for their material progress. 

It is two-fold. The Imam must direct the Ismailis in the practice of their 
religion and cons1;antly interpret the Koran to them according to our 
- theology. On the spiritual plane the Imam's authority is absolute. 

Ismailis believe therefore that what the Imam says is the only 
interpretation possible. 

The notion of religious authority is central for any religious system. It must be located 
somewhere. In theory, God is implicated as the source of authority, but He has no 
instrumental value: He does not rule. His authority must be located somewhere in 
order to effec| changes.We may distinguish here between the substance of 
authority and the functional basis of authority. Substantially for Muslims, the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah are authority, but functionally there are other agencies that set out 
what is supposedly found in Qur’an and Sunnah, for example, the religious class. 
Functionally it is the 'ulama* and the fuqaha\ supported by the ijma' of the majority 
who excercise religious authority. The conflict with the Isma‘ilis in these terms would 
be a matter of the religious class versus the Agha Khan 


Ismail! Mirror July 1980, p. 49. 

This interview with the Agha Khan was conducted in French and has been 
inaccurately translated into English from TExpansion, No. 83. March 1975. 

ibid. 

Louis D- Hayes, Politics in Pakistan: The Struggle for Legitimacy, Colorado: 
Westview Press, 1984, p. 186. 
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The IsmaTlis and other Muslims would agree that ultimQte authority in religious 

matters belong to God. The problem is: how do we find out wj^at God wants and 

intends. Mawdudi, for instance, would say that God's will and intentions are known 

from the Qur’an by the processes developed in Islamic fiqh, ' For the Isma^ilis God's 

will and intentions are known from the Imamah by heeding his Firmans. The issue is 

“ really one of how the Qur’an is interpreted and who is in a position to interpret it. In 

a sense, for Mawdiidi the Qur’an speaks for itself. It speaks only to one who- is 

qualified to hear it - a pious man who knows Arabic, who has studied fiqh, tafsir, etc.. 

The Isma^ilis believe that an authoritative interpreter is required. Thus, even if one 

accepts the Agha Khan's rather modest views of his role, the Sunnfs siill have an 

argument against him. Why must one accept his and only his view of what the Qur’an 

means? In the Isma‘ili context, the Wa‘izat and the ta^alimat (religious teachings) 

reflect repeated emphasis on the necessity of the Imamah. Its necessity follows from 

the necessity of the divine guide (Qur’an) itself. God Sent warners to guide mankind, 

the last being the Prophet Muhammad. The guidance/Qur’an must continue to address 

itself to jthe * changing times after the physical demise of the Prophet. His nur 

(interchangeably called 'guidance' or 'light'), which is the nur of Allah must continue to 

Tight the path of the seekers of the truth (haqq). It is the Imams, therefore, who 

/ 

guide the seekers of. the truth. In this sense the Imams are a speaking Qur’an or the 
agencies continually mediating its guidance. The Qur’an -is just an historical fact.M 
becomes relevant when it is interpreted on a living basis. The Imam does tj^/s, b^ 
^ Sunnis lack such an agency with the same capacity to speak the truth. 

Obedience towards and recognition (shanakht) of the Imam of the time is 
equivalent to obedience and shanakht of Allah and his Prophet.Therefore, the 
true Mwmin i*" he who recoginzes and obeys the Imam of the time. The Qur’an has 


Qasim ‘Alt JaTar, Wa‘z, on Dmne Guidance, 1982. 
613 ibid. 
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two levels of meanings - zSAir and batin. The Imam, being vested with divine 
Icnowledge (%lim), interprets and unfolds the b^tin (inner) meaning of the Qur^an. The 
Qur^an and the Imam will, accordingly, remain inseparable for all time.^^^ 

The description of the role of the Imam in Shi‘i terms is, however, complemented 
by the refusal, on the part of the Isma‘flis, to take a polemical position against the 
Sunni Muslim Communities. This is evidenced especially in the Wa‘izat and various 
publications emphasizing the Agha Khan's wish that the Isma^ilis "build bridges with 
other Muslims." Attempts by some individual Isma^ilis to revive polemical traditions 


condemning the first three caliphs and some companions for having usurped the rights 
of ‘All are strongly discouraged.^^^ Moreover, Shi‘i fundamentalism as it has found 
expression in Iran is not viewed as representing Shi‘i Islam. The Agha Khan, in an 
interview, asserted that he'did not agree with Ayat Allah Khomayni on the current 


interpretation of Islam in Iran. 


I am concerned about the interpretation of Islam which is given. I think 
many Muslim leaders are concerned about that...I am not convinced as 
Imam of the Ismaili community that that interpretation is the rigjit one. 

Now seen from within Iran there may be a different attitude. I am saying 
today that law and order in tl^e twentieth century can probaMy be 
achieved without the application of law as it is interpreted there. 

The Agha Khan's description of his own Imamic role - as committed to human welfarje 

at large - will be dealt with in the following chapter. 




The role of the Imam amongst the Khojah Isma‘iiis, while it shares with the Ithna 


‘asharis a number of general ShT‘i characteristics, has increasingly found expression in 


the esoteric form of Islam. 

a 


614 


ibid. 


615 Yov instance, Abu ‘Ali ‘Aziz's Isma^TlT tartqah, Torontoc Islamic Literary and 
Cultural Association, 1980, wds hot officially approved for sale among the 

^ 11 I ^ / 


Isma‘ilis. 


^-7 


616 


Agha Khan, "Interview", The Age, Melbourne, 1979. 
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6.1.4 The kma^ili Tariqah: The Esoteric Form of Islam 

The Isma‘nis view themselves as belonging to a tariqah in Islam with emphasis on the 
esoteric dimensions of Islam. The Ismaiii Bulletin of March 1978, quoted the Agha 
Khan's Firman stating that "I want my spiritual children in the years ahead to 
understand the two concepts of Islam, the spiritual concept which is ours; and those of 
certain branches of Islam, namely those who say no, there is no esoteric form to Islam, 
there is but one an exoteric form."^^^ 

The IsmaTli ta*timat (teachings) emphasize that the ultimate aim of a murid 

(follower) is to attain the highest state of spiritual consciousness in his life time. In this 

state the murid experiences union with the nur of the Imam. The nur of the Imam is 

the same as that of the Prophet and of Allah. 

The makdn (destiny) of tha 'ishq (love) is the didar (vision) of the Imam 
...in such a way that the eyes of the mwmin with which he sees, the 
ears with which he hears, and the hands with which he does become 
those of the Murshidd'Kamil in whom resides the nur of Allah and 
^Muhammad.^1^ 

To experience nurdni diddr (the vision of light) is to reach the asl makan, (the original 

destiny). In order to arrive at the makdn, the mwmin must participate in the religious 

practices or rituals corresponding to the two complementary levels of (i) preparation 

and (ii) contemplation. These religious practices occupy a central position within the 

activities of the Jama‘at K.hanah. The other activities include those which deal with 

social, economic, and educational aspects of the community's life. For instance, the 

Education Committee holds seminars on career selection and positive parenting; and 

the niayyit (burial) committee handles all the procedures related to the death of an 
V, _ 

IsmaTli. The Agha Khan, while commenting on the functions of the Jama^at Khanah, 
stated that: 


Ismaiii Bulletin March 1978, p. 4. 

. 618 lana.fit ta'ITmat, vol. 9 (1983), p. 20-21. 
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4- t 

Jamat Khana acts as a place where the religious tenets of the community 
are re-affirmed and enacted through the collaboration of ritual 
observances on a daily basis. This is one of the principal ways in which 

the tradition of the Isma^ili community is maintained.the Jamat 

Khana form&Xhe nucleus of the social, cultural and religious life of the 
community. 

(i) The religious practices at the preparatory level, as seen previously, such as the 
partaking of ab-e-safa* (the pure water) and reciting of the du'w, facilitate the 
purification of one's self. "The maqan or manzil (the destiny)" is believed to be within 
oneself and only "with its purification will’it radiate the light of God."^^® The Islamic 
practices of namaZy rozah, hajj, zakat, etc, are interpreted as aimed essentially at 
cleansing the hearts of the believers. 

The emphasis on the purification, of self as a pre-requisite for spiritual 
enlightenment is very intense. This emphasis significantly contributes to the 
individual's self-awareness, cultivation of one's sense of moral duty, and his strong 
devotion to the Imam and to the community. The effect of the emphasis on self¬ 
purification as a means to experiencing the ultimate reality are therefore visible in the 
way the Isma‘ilis have devotedly and diligently worked towards the development of 
their own social and economic institutions. These institutions will be examined in more 
detail in the following chapter. The devotion and sincerity with with which the 
Isma^ilis maintain the Imamat institutions is singled out by the Agha Khan as a major 
force behind the efficient functioning of these Institutions.^^^ ' 

(ii) At the contemplative or meditative level, those Isma^ilis who feel that they have 
achieved a level of maturity in moral consciousness, volunteer to join bayt~aUkhaydl - 
which refers to a meditative state or a gathering (majlis). The ultimate goal of each 

Hidayat March 1983, p. 6. 

Rahim Bana, Wa‘z on Spiritual Aspects, 1981. 

Kamalluddin, Wa‘z, 1980. 

Hidayat, October 1985, p. 4. 
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murid is to attain the highest spiritual experience of union with the nur of the Imam 
and Allah. Participation in the religious rituals, such as partaking of the ab-e-safa*y 
reciting of du'd and Ginans, etc.^ prepares and enables the murid to do dhikr with 
more effective concentration. The Imam gives an ism-i-d'zam (the most exalted word - 
usually one of the ninty-nine names of Allah) to the murid to be meditated upon. The 
practice of meditation is not compulsory for the Isma‘ilis. The Agha Khan told the 
Isma‘ilis, that "the purpose of bayt-al-Khaydl is for those spiritual children who wish to 
participate, who wish to elevate their souls in remembrance of Allah, in seeking to 
approach Him - this is what bayhal-Khayal is".”^*^ Bayt-al-KhaydU however, is viewed 


by the Isma‘ilis as the most important aspect of their religious practices. For instance, 
a Wa‘iz wrote that: 

Mere du*d and other religious rituals do n^t constitute ^our, ruhgni ^ 
^spiritual) life.Tt is-bandagi (nfedit^tibrt) whiC:h i? the* most essential 
aspect of our ruhdnl life ..It is through bandagi that the self can elevate 
itself to such an extent that it can become one with the nur (of Allah 
from which he was seperated).^^^ 

The religious practices of the Isma‘ilTs thus reflect a pattern of Imdmr/nwminin 

relationships similar to the pir-murid relationship of other sufi tariqahs. In this 
<► * * 

context the Ginaps arc viewed as expressions of the pir's mystical experiences. They 
are considered to be similar to the diwand-Shamsd-Tabrizi of RilmT, and the writings 
of Sufis like Hafiz. 

- Read philosophy of Rumi and compare it with that of the Ginans of our 
pirs.,, Riimi says that he was never able to understand the truth until he 
recognized Sliams Tabriz as his murshid (teacher)...our manzU 
(destiny) is our Mowld ...and let us not be like a hunter who, as Rumi 
says, ^aiming his arrows at the shadows of the birds and not at the 
birds.^2^ 


Quoted from Ismaill Bulletin^ Dec., 1974, p. 9. 

Zarina Kamalluddin, "apni batuiii manyata (our inner beliefs)", IsiUaili Bulletin, 
vol. 4(1978), p. 22-23. 

Rahim Bana, Wa‘z: Spiiitual Aspects, 1981. 
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I ♦ 

The appeal to Sufism for defining the role of the Imam represents an attempt by 

/ 

the Isma^ilis to reconcile the Agha Khan's understanding of himself (in terms of a 
moderate and not an extra-human role) with the community's inherited traditional 
views. To the extent that Sufism is an Islamic phenomenon generally recognized in the 
community, the similarities between the Sufis and the Ismafilis ought to serve in 
making the case that Ismafilis are good Muslims. In this case the Jama^at-i-Islami 
diverges sharply from the Sunni orthodoiXy. 

The Jama‘at-i-Islami is vehemently opposed to the view that the saints, pirs, or 
Imams are privileged to intercede or perform miracles. Mawdudi blames Sufism and 
its concept of the pm-muridi relationship for the failure of earlier Islamic reform 

' I • 

niovements in the Indian sub-continent. He majqtains jthat SuRsfn cultivates a slave- 
liice mentality among the murids who then come to identify the guide as a god 

/ p 

alongside Allah. 

It results in the incapacity of all mental powers of discrimination and 
criticism, of thinking and reasoning, and the disciple is completely 
obsessed with the guide's personality and authority...therefore, if 
somebody wished and plans to revive Islam, he must shun the language 
and terminology of the Sufis; their mystic allusions and metaphprip 
references, their dress and etiquette, the master-disciple institution... 

^ r 

The Khojah Ismafilis, though they emphasized the esoteric forms of Islam earlier, 
emphasize them even more now in reaction to the growingly rigid and legalistic 
interpretation of Islam in Pakistan. This emphasis then is not an aspect of adaptation 
to the prevalent trend but rather a form of resistance to it. More important, the 

-t 

emphasis on the esoteric demonstrates the IsmaTlT attempt to link the source of 
religious authority - the Qur’an - with the location of religious authority - the Imam^ In 

other words, the Isma‘ilis, by bringing to the surface the esoteric dimensions of 

i 

Qur’an, are locating the basis of religious authority in the Qur’an only in (orm but not 
in content. The final authority resides in the Imam. 


A Short History of tlie Revivalist Movement In Islam, (1940). Lahore: Islamic 
Publications Ltd., 1972, p. 112-113. 
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The/^gha Khan, however, has recently expressed his deep concern that the 

Isma^ilis acquire higher education and give more sublime expression to their'^eli^ous 

fon 

ideas and themes.^^' As we saw earlier, in part because of the neglect by the Khojah 

Isma‘ilis to give intellectual expression to their religious views, tensions have emerged 

within the community, in its attempt to-adjust to the process of Islamization in ^ 

• Pakistan. The Agha Khan is thus also responding to the failure of the Isma‘ilis to 

hav^p given intellectual treatment to the impact of Islamization on (heir belief structure. 

While inaugurating the Institute of Ismaili Studies, the Agha Khan said that his 

primary concern was: ^ 

to ensure that the work of the Institute is of direct relevance and benefit 
• to my^^amat. In time to come, it is my wish that this iiTstitution should 
assume, i^ correct position in matters such as religious education in the 
Jamat, through the participation of material and man-power of a 
superior level. I have, therefore, directed that the Institute as a part of 
its initial Work programme embark on compiling a History of IsmaihS' 
and undertake an international training programme for creating waezeen 
and religion teachers capable of imputing kiicWledge and understanding 
of our faith to our young generation. 

The Agha Khan appears to be aware of the Pakistani situation and seems to want to 
direct the^ whole community in ways that al-leasl implicitly respond to tiie general 
situation of Muslim revivalism and, more specifically, to that of Pakistan. The Agha 

I * * * 

. . " ‘ t . . . _ 

Khan's willingness to direct the whole community in ways that respond to the Pakistani 

situation is demonstrated in the, steps he has taken which will be examined in detail in 

the following chapter. However, two developments may be mentioned here to 

evidence the Imam's motives vis-a-vis the Pakistani situation. 

% 

1. Commencing this year/(1987), the Isma^ilis all over the world will be governed 

by the new 'Constitution of the Shia Imartii Ismaili Muslims'. The preamble of 
the constitution outlines the fundamerilal beliefs of4he Isma^ilis, (see the 
preamble - Appendix A): that they "affirm the Shahadah Ha ildha illalldhf 

Finnans, 1986. ^ 

• ^ 628 Quoted fromlhe Ismaili Bulletin, Dec., 1977, p. B. 
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Muhammadur Rasulu-llah, the Tawhid therein and that the Holy Prophet 

{ Muhan^t^na^T' of Allah (salladldhu 'alayhi wa-sallam) is the last and final 

- 

message of Allah to mankind, and,is universal and eternar/The rest of the 
preamble states the Isma^ili belief in the Shi‘i doctrine of Imamah, succession 
to ^the Imamah by way of nass, ^nd the act of bay'ah as testifying to the* 
Imam's authority, etc.. It is significant to note that the Shahadah does not 
' contain the additional Shi‘i testimony that ‘All is the beloved of Allah 

('An-unWaliy Allah). 

2. The Institute of Ismaili Studies published a series of books for children on the 

Isma‘ili faith in 1985. These books are used for teaching religion to the 

Isma‘ni children throughout the world whereever the Isma‘ilis live. These 

books cover general Islamic topics, such as those dealing with the concepts of 

tawhid^ finality of the Prophet Muhammad, the Qur»an, Gontinuity of divine 

guidance, etc.. One of the themes emphasized is that of inculcating a strong 
♦ 

Muslim identity in the children. ,The series has aVoided the whole issue of 
religious authority, the position of the Ginans, and the emphasis oh Shi‘i 
♦ Islam. 

jt 

The Isma‘ilis have sought to accomodate themselves to the process of Islamization 
in Pakistan. To this end they have effected changes in their religious out-look. These 
changes, which affect their long held traditions, beliefs and practices, have found 
legitimacy in the Imam's authority. The Isma‘Tli attempt at adapting to the Pakistani 
situation, however, is far from being a simple procedure to accomodate external 
dominant trends within*the Isma‘ili belief system. 

1. At one l^el, there certainly have been changes in some of their traditional 

• views of the Imam, mainly those supported by the Ginanic ^traditions 
containing Hindu elements. These changes were made through the 
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modification or rejec^tion of some Ginans which would arouse the suspicion of 
. other Muslims regarding the Muslim identity of the Isma‘flis. Moreover,,the; 
* validity of the Ginans was sought in the Qur’an itself in two ways: 

r 

a. Firstly, the Ginans now came to be seen as the tool utilized by the 
pirs to convert Hindus to , iklani^ and, therefore, in reality,' they 
contained the essence of the Qur’an - but in the vernacular languages 
of the Hindus to make conversion easier. 

b. Secondly, it followed that the Ginans were interpretations of the 
Qur’an, and this was^ demonstrated through drawing parallels 
between some of the selected themes on tawhid, akhlaqiyah, etp.. 

2. At the second level, a Sufi identity for the Isma‘ilis was claimed in an effort 

■ <■ 

^ to blunt the charges of the revivalists. The claim for Sufi identity also provides 
the basis for an alliance with the majority of Sunni Muslims. Sufism is 
generally regarded as an Islamic phenomenon. The Sufi emphasis on self- 
/ purification as a means to attain the highest spiritual union with God is 
. widely acclaimed by the Muslims as a good practice. - 

3. At still anoth^ level are the Imam's efforts alid the response to modernist 
attitudes which will be examined in the following chapter. The Imam has not 
only defined his role in humanitarian terms and played down the extra human 
appellations attributed to him by the Khojahs, but has taken steps to effect a 
transition in Ismafili thought from the mere traditional religious expression to 

A ’ 

the one which is more in conformity with the current modernist and 
humanitarian thrusts of the Imam. . ^ * 


\ 
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Chapter VII* 

ISLAMIC MODERNISM AND THE ISMATLI IDENTITY 

This chapter examines (i) The Agha Khan's statements on Islam and Modernism 
and (ii) hi^ontribution to the social and economic life of Pakistan. The Agha Khan's 
statements^ and activities serve to project the official Isma‘ili vibw of Islam and the 
community's "commi^ent to the welfare oC. the Muslims of I^akistan at large. They 
serve also as guidelines for the Isma‘ilis themselves to follow in coming to grips with 

4 \ . . 4 ^ 

the Pakiistam situation. The Agha Khan's views are characterized by their emphasis 
on a Modernist and ethical-hiimanistic^^^ understanding of Islam. 



7.1 


Islam: The Imam's Statement 


The speeches and Firmans of the Agha Khan IV indicate a kind of modernist 
' Islam with emphasis on: 

1. Islam's compatibility with modern economic and scientific developments; 

2. Islam as a 'catalyjrt' in the promotion of the quality of life in Pakistan and 
elsewhere, and 

3- The strength of (^yersity in Islam. 


Ethical Humanism may be defined as a commitment to "human development" 
through the creation of conducive moral and "socio-cultural situations". In this 
sense''^'religion is mainly judged by its contribution to moral life". Milton Yihger, 
Religion, Society and the Individual, New York: MacMillan Co., 1957, p. 115. 

- 188 - 
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7.1.1 Islam - Tradition Versus Modernity and the West. 

The role of Islam in Pakistan, according to the Agha Khan, has not been well 
defined because of the historfcdl circumstances that have shaped contemporary Muslinf 
thought. The prolojnged • period of British rule, the Agha Khan argued, replaced 
Muslim concepts of state*with "concepts which Avere Western in inspiration as well as 
lir|ictice."^^^ He, however, does npt, like the revivalists, espouse theddea that there is , 
a fixed system of Islamic Government that has bccn*'mterf^cd with by Colonialism,,* 
and that Colonialisrh disrupted the possible evolution of political ideas among t^e . 
Muslims. He believes that there is* no fixed Islamic system, but that Muslims have . 
evolved and developed systems a{!>propriate to the limes and circumstances.British 
rule in India caused a^ ?vacuiim" and an interruption in the evolution oLthe Muslim 
Stale machinery.- The Muslims have thus experienced a polarization between ^the 
Modernists who seek to copy the Western social framework to facilitate Western 
developed science and technology on the one hand and, on the other, the traditional 
leader>^ who turn their backs on the secular, but real, developments in the modern 
world. Tlih Agha Khan suggested that both secular and religious leaders must be well 
grounded in secular developments as well as in Islamic religious and historical 
traditions: 

How many aspiring Mullahs or Imams today enter secular universities 
and obtain degrees in secular subjects? And vice-versa, how many 
unviersity graduates, after completing their degrees, turn their lives to 
directing the flock of the faithful? ... It will be in our society's interest to 
have a much wider platform in common between our religious and 
secular leaders: Our religious leadership must be acutely aware of 
secular trends, including those generated by tliis age of science and 
technology. Equally, our academic or secular elites must be deeply 


630 


631 


The Agha Khan's "Convocation Address at the University of Sind" ^ published, 
along with his other speeches in Tlje Muslim World:. Yesterday, voday and 
Tomorrow, Karachi: The Ismailia Association for Pakistan, 1977, p. 16. 

ibid. 


These views of his are* implicated in the "Interview", Pakistan and Gulf Economic; 
March 1983. 
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aware of M\islim history, of the scale and dej^kof leadership exercised 
by the Islamic Empire of the past in all fields. ' * ' 

He thus believes that a proper understanding of Islamic past will reveal the context 

in whpch the Islamic traditions evolved and how they acldressed themselves to the 

requirements of their times. Muslim thought, the Agha Khan has emphasized, should 

be revived "without becoming arclvaic". Thus, the Agha Khan espouses “the bringing 

back of those values from the past which would help Mushrfis to traliscend "the 

immediate and largely alien past", and to rebuild Muslim society on the foundations of. 

r 

the Islamic historical strengths. 

' He urged that the Miislimsr must introduce the teachings of Muslim writers and 
philosophers into all the educational institutions to inspire young Muslims td be 
^ creative within their own framewoVk. With such measures, he felt, the Muslims would 

■3 

be able ta revive Muslim thought without Bro^aking with their past heritage and to build 

a dynamic Muslim Society: \ ‘ ' , ^ 

It is through the creation of such a new elite, inspired and widely read 
in everything related to out heritage, that there must come about a 
revival in Muslim thought. 

y 

The prdblem of espousing the above position is that all the Muslims do not agree_ on 

\ 

what should be revived. Many Muslims do not accept the Muslim philosophers as 
good Muslims. There is pride in their fame, l^it the content of their ideas is rejected. 
Further, they were as much inspired by Greek Philosophy, perhaps even more so, than 
by Islam. Furthermore, the revival of the past heritage or of ide^ from the past is 
significant for defining Muslim identity, but how the revival of the pak heritage helps 
the Muslims develop social and economic programs remains unclear. Mpre basically, 
the appeal to the past is espousal of a kind of traditional authority. In other words, it 


633 


Convocation Address, p. 16. 
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ibid. 


ibid. 
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is better to do what was done in the past by one's ancestors. Such a way of seeking 
. legitimization is entirely against the modern spirit which seeks change and progrc;^ and 
believes that the past is always and progressively outlived. The modern source of 
authority is reason and experience and not the past. The very character of ipodern life 
is to^ fight against historically^fixed ideas of identity - nationalism not withstanding. 

The Agha Khan's commitment to bridging the gap between- the religion of Islam 
and. secular economic and technological developments appears to be based on the 
conviction that there is no conflict between Islam and science or between*spiritual and 
material life. In fact, he argued at the Charter Ceremony of the Agha Khan University 
Hospital at Karachi, in 1983, that it was Muslims, such as Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd, etc., 
who, inspired by Islam and its '^advocacy of love for knowledge, contributed 




significantly to‘!'thc growth of science in the West. Since "objective iiK|uiry is the 
property of no single culture", th^^uslims by availing themselves of "wisdom" - even 
from the West '*• - would perpetuate "truly the finest tradition of Islamic learning"^*^^ 

^ \n Islamic belief knowledge is two-fold. There is that revealed through 
the' Holy Prophet (sail Allah *alayhi wa-sallafn) and that which man 
discovers by virtue of his own intellect. Nor do these two involve any 
contradiction; provided man remembers that his own mind is itself the- 
creation of-God. Without this humility, no balance is possible Indeed » 
one strength of Islam has always lain in its belief that creation is not 
static but continuous, that through scientific and other endeavours, God 
lias opened and .continj^tpJ to open new windows for ug to see the 
marvels of His creation.' 

This position, however, entails an age-old conflict between reason and revelation. To 

determine the place of reason in the divine scheme is thus one of the fundamental 

‘ problems of modernist Muslim thought and of any position that advocates adaptation 

or change. For the Isma^ilis, however, the contradiction between human Tca^oiiing and 

divine authority is resolved through the divinely-appointed Imam/authority. Therefore, 

Mhc process of social change among the Isma‘Tlis, being linked directly to their concept 
4 - 


636 


Inauguration Ceremony of the Agha Khan University Hospital. 1983. 
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ibid. 
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of religious authority, differs in substance from that of the legalist or revivalist 


patterns of change., The latter do i^t attribute divine authority to hun^an agency, but to 
the Qur’an and Sunnah alone. In practice, however, Mawdudi's-or an 'alim^s 
interpretation of the Qur’an and ^unnah may become binding. This distinction,, for 
instance, surfaces starkly around the question of what Islamic values are to be revived 


or conserved. For file Imam the legalist details and thfe Arab customs, which constitute 
a significant aspect of the first century of Islam, are not to be revived. For Mawdudi 


the laws of God as^laid down in Qur’an and Sunnah are to be revived. Islam is 



cultivating rnoral consciousness among Muslirhs. The Isma‘ili publications and Wa‘izat 


frequently ouote the Imam's speech on this issue. 


The Holy Prophet's life gives us every fundamental guideline that we 
require to resolve the problem aS successfully as our human minds and 
intellects can visualize. His example of integrity, loyalty, honesty, 
generosity both of means, and time, his solicitude for the poor, the weak . 

and the sick, his steadfastedness in friendship, his humility in success, 

^ his magnanimity in victory, his simplicity, his wisdom in conceiving new 
' solutions for problems'which jcould not be solved ^ traditional methods, 

without affecting the fundamental concepts of Islam....must enable us to ; 
conceive what sl^iild be a truly modern and dynamic Islamic ^Society in 
,, the years ahead. 

The external forms of the rituals accompanying namaz and hajjy such as the rituaj 
of wudWy are explained as being aimed at cleansing one's heart and making it pdlc^ 
(pure). A Wa‘iz thus argued that; 

The Imam says that 'as long as a man is in this world, he is like a 
student...and aquires knowledge to become qdbil (capable)...'. What are 
the lessons to be learnt in life and which wil) ensure success in the filial^ 
exam. One of them is pakizgi - which means to be.pure and clean ... 
your imWy 'amal (actions), eyes, and hands should become pak,,. 

Qur’an says that 'we created you from the lowest of the low', but- he 
breathed His ruh or nur in the humans, but as time went oiwthey 
became burdened with worldly interests... Islam tells us to pray, fast,*' 
and perform haj]\,, but in all these the object is to become pak. These 
practices are the branches of the one foundation, which is the » . 


638 "Presidential Address of the Agha Kjian at the International Seerat Conference", 
Ismaili Bulletin, March-1978, p. 1; also in^the WaMzat by Kamalluddin, 1981. ^ 
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foundation ,of true piety (shajrat al~taqwa).^^^ 

This Isma‘ili emphasis on the Islamic moral teachings, however, seems , to be in 
agreement with the inte)^tions of the Government to inculcate moral values among the 
Muslims. It does not, however, come at all close to the conservative and revivalist 
emphasis on the enforcement of the external forms of Islamic practices. 

It must also be indicated that, while the Isma‘ills like other modernist Muslims are 

' I 

attempting to portray Islam in liberal and moral terms, such an emphasis is at odds 
with the image of Islam being reflected in its militant ai:j^ legalist forms. The 
increasingly militant and legalist expressions of Islam are causing 'concern among the 
modernist Muslims who take pride in Islam and who attempt to defend it against its 
»critics. They arc concerned' that the militant postureCTof the Islamic resurgence 
movements has given Islam a bad image in the West where the true understanding of ' 
Islam does, not exist. The Agha Khan feels that it is his duty as well as that of the 
Isma‘ills as a whole to correct mis-perception of Islam, especially in the West. He 
argued, during his visit to Canada in 1983, that except for academic institutions like 
McGill, which perceive Islam more accurately, other institutions, and particularly the 
media, portray Islam in stereo-typed monolithic terms and Muslims as people whose 
national disputes and upheavals are all part of their religion.Th? West, he argued, 
becomes aware of Islamic movements and revolutions only after they occur and tends 
to see them without their historical contexts. For instance, ^ic argued, Shfi Islam is^ 
identified totally with the faith o die Iranian revolutionaries" in spite of the fact that 
''there are far more ShFah Muslims oJutside Iran then there are within that country. 


including my own community". 




Kamalluddin, "Taqwa", Wa‘z, 1981. ** 

See Speeches of the Aga Khan: 'Canada Visit, 1983.' 
ibid. 
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The Agha Khan suggested that the West^ should not confuse certain political 

♦ 

engagements of the Muslims with the faith of the ''silent majority of 900 million people" 
^ just as one should not confuse the IRA with the Catholic Church. On the contrary, he 
_jargued that the majority of Muslims rather seek to bridge gaps and divisions between 

i 

faiths because they strongly believe in the "tenets of Islam including the brotherhood of 
man and the appreciation of the wonder of God's creation".^^^ He has reiterated in 
his recent speeches and Firnlans the conviction that there is no conflict between Islam 

/ _ AA'l 

and Christianity as the followers of both are referred to as A/z/ aUKitab,^^^ He urged 
Isma‘ili students in the West not to react immaturely to the allegations that fslam is 
militant and that the Muslims are an uncivilized and warlike people. He requested the 
students to correct the misperception of Islam m the West and not to "fail Islam" by 
demonstrating with dignity and kindness that Islam is not "hate" or "vengeance".* 

7.1.2 The Imam as a Humanitarian in the Spirit of Islam 

' _ . . . ~ * . 

■ As the Imam of the "Ismaili Community", the Agha Khan stated during the 

inaugiiMtion of the Silver Jubilee Projects that he is committed to Xhe welfare of 

" Muslims and of the Third World as a whole. The immense problems that face tfie third 

world, he argued, must be tackled by such people as himself who have the capacity to 

effect changes in the societies. The health, education, and economic institutions of the 

Imamat, having already served, well the prospering Isma‘ili community, were in a 

position to seive as a 'catalyst' in promoting the quality of life in some other parts of 

the world, such as Pakistan: ^ ^ t 

^ Ever since I assumed the responsibilities of the Imamat,in 1957 my aim 

has been not simply to help improve the .quality of life of people in the 
third world, but also to create institutions which would bridge the gulf 

Agha Khan, Speeches: Canada Visit, 1983. ' 

Agha Khan, speech during opening ceremony of Burnaby Jama^at Khanah, 
Vancouver. 1985. / 

Firman issued to jjtudents during the Imam's visit to Canada in 1983. 
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between communities, faith and ethnic groups, as well as between the 
• developed and developing worlds. This aspiration, I fdel, is particularly 
appropriate to the Imamat because of its commitment to broad social ' 
objectives within the all-embracing, humanistic teaching of ’Islam and 
because of the way in which the members of the community are 
increasingly spanning both worlds. 

The Agha Khan feels that the Isma‘ilis, particularly students who are acqifiring skills 
/ and resources in th^ Western World, are in a unique position to uplift the social and. 
‘ economic conditions of the masses in the rural areas of Pakistan and the third world. 
The Firmans and speeches during the Imam's visits to IsmaTli centres on the occasion 
of the Silver Jubilee (marking 25 years of his Imamat) advised the IsmaTli students to 
acquire the best possible education in Science, Technology, Management, Education 
and Islamic Studies, etc., and, if circumstances permitted, to go to serve for a few 
years in the third world. 

I hope that those who live in the Western World, who work in the 
Western World, who benefit from Western W’orld's education, from her 
technical knowledge, that the Jamat in the Western World will, over the 
next decade, contribute substantially to the immovement in the quality 
of life... ol people in other parts of the world. 

^ It seems the Agha Khan is convinced that the social and cc^ynomic changes aimed at 

raising the standard of living of the people in countries like Pakistan would contribute 

toward breeding stability. This would, in turn, enable various minority religious groups 

t 

to practice their faith and maintain their identity with fewer restraints. The problem, 
with this view however, is that there is no necessary connection between stability and 
economic growth.^ 

This^ ethical-humanistic vision of the Imam's role is projected backwards into 
, history. The contributions of the Fatimid^ Imams towards championing the cause of the 
Muslims, by fostering cultural andoscientific developments is often emphasized along 

, ' i ' 

^ 645 Agha^han, Speech, Silver Jubilee Visit to Canada, 1983. 

Firman issued in London, 1985. 

Mancur Olson, Rapid Growth as a Destablizing Force, p! 438. 
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with the more recent contributions of the Agha Khan III (1885-1957) towards the 
creation of Pakistan. 

The A^a Khan's modernist views, therefore, contain the elements of modernist 

I 

apologetics in the sense that they draw upon the glories of the past. The special 

edition of the magazine Hidayat (the magazine of the Ismailia . Association for 

Pakistan) covering the inauguration ceremony of the Aga Khan University's Faculty of 

Health Sciences and The Aga Khan University Hospital, stated that: 

A thousand years ago the forefathers of His Highness the Aga Khan, 
the Fatimid Caliphs, built one of the great universities in the Muslim 
World - the al-Azhar in Cairo. It produced Muslim scientists and men of 
learning who made enormous contributions tovVards the development of 
modern science^"and whose work eventually proved a major catalyst in 
bringing Europe out of dark ages and into the Renaissance. More 
recently, Sir Sultan Muhammed Shah Aga Khan's role m the 
development of Aligarh University in India created a sense of identity 
for Muslims in the Asian sub-continent and led to the creation of ' ^ 

Pakistan. The Aga Khan University follows in this tradition. 

The IsmaTlis, therefore, view the Agha Khan's commitment to Islam and humanity as 

a continuation of the previous functions of the ShiT Imams in history. Many Khojah 

IsmaTlis have responded to the directives of the Agha Khan to serve the cause 6f the 

Muslims at-large by acquiring skills in the West and returning to Pakistan to join the ^ 

Isma^ili institutions. 


7.1,3 Islam: Strength and Unity in Diversity 

One of the objectives that the Agha Khan, in his interview with Aftab Ahmad Khan of 
the Pakistan and Gulf Economist, stated that he had set for the Isma‘ilis, was to strike 
a balance "between living in the twentieth century, with all the means in terms of 
technological knowledge, of aspiration for material well being and, at the same time, 

* j I 

\ " » 

Hidayat, October 1985, p. 4. . 

The exact figures on the number of students going back to Pakistan ‘’are not 
available.. The trend of going to Pakistan to^ serve for at’ least a few years, is 
growing rapidly among the Khojah Isma‘ilis oTCanada. This observation is based 
on interviews conducted by the author in.Toronto and Montreal. 
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the actual turning into practice of the spirit of Muslim brotherhood, the practice of 

one's faith and the concern for the betterment of the people".^^® To realize this 

objective, the Agha Khan said that he his community werfe dedicating themselves 

toward building "bridges" amongst the various taflqahs (paths) in Islam. This Isma^ili 

initiative, he continued, will hopefully minimize polarization and the divisions that 

% 

"breed weakness". He added however,That unity did not mean that every Muslim is to 

believe ^ and practice the faith in the same way, nor link every issue - "economic . 

imbalances within the world" or "the cause of demographic dispersal of Muslims 

throughout the world", etc. - with Islam. Those who impose a singular political view on 

Muslims of diverse cultural and linguistic backgrounds, he argued, were weakening 

Islam's strength, which was, in fact, derived from its great diversity. Hp appealed to 

the Muslim World that "those people who practice the faith of Islam throughout the 

world must be supported within their own context, i.e. their own social, economic, 

demographic and ethnic background". He added that: 

All Pakistanis who are citizens of the country .are loyal to that country 
which was born in the name of Islam and not in the name of any 
particular tariqah. Any divisions, conflicts and misunderstandings which 
are occuriim outside Pakistan must not be allowed to divide the people 
of Pakistan. 

. The Agha Khan has recently contributed to the revival of some aspects of the 
Muslim cullural heritage through his involvement in defining the features of Muslim art 
and architecture. Although.such activities will be described later, it is of significance to 
mention here that the Agha Khan is of the view that it-is possible to revive certain, 
artistic and architectural patterns and to integrate them with contemporary structures, 
and thus at the same time to "encourage an understanding and awareness of the 
strength and diversity of Muslim Cultural traditions..^ 

Pakistan and Gulf Economist, March 12-18, 1983, p. 11. 
ibid. ^ 

The Agha Khan's address at the fourth seminar on "Symbols and Signs in Islamic 
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The trends of thought espoused by the Agha Khan concerning Islam's relationship 
to modern developments, its humanitarian concerns, and Islam's tolerance of its 
diverse manifestations, indicate that he wants the Isma^ilis to think of themselves as 
Muslims and yet continue to practice their faith in accordance with their traditions. In 
the process, the Khojah IsmaTlis are redefining the role of the Imam and adding new’ 
meaning to their inherited concept of the Imam. The Imam is viewed more 
emphatically as the leader who is committed to the cause of Islam and humanity in the 
tradition of his ancestors. The Khojah IsmaTlis see this role as fitting together with 
the spirit of the Qur’an. 

7.2 The Imam's Contribution to the Social and Economic Life of Pakistan 

The Isma‘ilis, under the direction of Agh^ Khan III, had responded to the reforms 
introduced by the British in India through the establishment of their own social (health, 
education, etc.) dnd economic institutions. The Agha Khan IV has continued to 
expand the role of these institutions not only by extending their services to the Muslim 
population at large but also by providing these services morh effectively through the 
utilization of contemporary management and planning techniques. At the apex of 
approximately two hundred health institutions, three hundred educational institutions, 
one hundred economic ventures, and several hundred village organizations, etc., is the 
Aga Khan Foundation (aKF).^^^ It is chaired by the Agha Khan himself. It was— 
established in 1967 and has 9 branches, including a Pakistan branch - established in 
1969. The AKF claims to be apolitical and has been recognized by International 
Humanitarian Agencies such as UNDP, UNICEF, and WHO, etc., as , a non- ^ 
Governmental Humanitarian Organization. 

« V 

Arcl>itecture", held at Rabat (Morocco), in 1979, Ismaili Mirror, p. 17. 

See the Information Bulletins of the Aga Khan Foundation. 

ibid. 
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The programs initiated in Pakistan, by' the Aga Khan Foundation have been 
recognized by the Pakistan Government as aiding effectively the efforts of the 
Government to address the social and economic problems of the country as a 
whole.The resources needed to support such programs are drawn from two main 
areas. First, the IsmaTlis themselves provide major financial and committed human 
resources for the implementation of the objectives set by the Agha Khan. For 
instance, the Isma‘ilis contributed more than a hundred million dollars for the Aga 
Khan University Hospital Project alone. Also, several thousand lsma‘ilTs provide 
voluntary services, on a regular basis, to run the health and education units. 
Secondly, the technical assistance to direct the Aga Khan projects, is drawn from 
Muslim and non-Muslim specialists, recruited nationally and globally on the basis of 
their expertise.These projects arc having a significant impact on the lsma‘ili 

•V.. 

attitude toward^ themselves and towards other Muslims. On the one hand, these 
projects provide an avenue for channelling secular approaches to addressing the social 
♦ economic problems of the country and, on the other hand, it is on the strength of 
the Isma‘Tli religious traditions about the authority of the Imam that these projects 
exist at all. ‘ 

In November, 1985, Zia al-Haqq inaugurated the 300 million dollar Aga Khan 
University Hospital, the first autonomous and privately owned government chartered 
university hospital in the country, and probably the, largest in Asia. It is a 721-bcd 
.hospital with the objectives (i).t6 address specifically the needs of the rural population 
of the country in primary health car6, nutrition, maternity units, ctc..^^^ (ii) to 


Dawn, Nov. 11,1985. : 

& o 

656 Pakistan and Gulf Economist, p.l6. * 

For instance, see the 'Special Report' on contractors, Medical experts, technical 
staff, etc, in the Readers Weekly, Nov. 11-17, 1985. 

^58 Dawn, Editorial of Nov. 13,1985! 
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demonstrate leadership in the educational standard of health professionals (to 
accomodate 500 medical students and 330 nurses) under the direction of McGill, 
McMaster, and Harvard Universities,^^® (iii) to provide care to approximately 2,000 
patients a day;^^^ and (iv) most significant, to open avenues to the exchange of ideas 
between the Muslims of different nati^onalities on iht one hand and, on the other, 
between "different civilizations".etc.. 

The Aga Khan Hospital project has contributed significantly to the formation of a 

} 

positive image of the Isma‘ili community in Pakistan. During the inauguration 

ceremony the media extensively praised the role of the Isma‘ilis in the countr/s life: 

Unlike other religious leaders, the Aga Khan's role has been more 
progressive and more outgoing with a view to help his people attain 
respect and be acknowledged as worthy members of a society... This 
project required great courage and vision, and the Aga Khan has done a 
major service to the Islamic World in general and 'Pakistan in 
particular.^ » 

The other Muslim communities, such as the Memons, and Bohras, pledged moral 
support and even financial donations to the Hospital project.Many intellectual and 
political observers noted that the University Hospital, which had already trained 
approximately 165 nuj'ses, had cbntributcd significantly to augmenting the dignity of 
the nursing profession which had so far lacked incentives to attract competent 
applicants.This, and the Hospital's focus on maternity facilities and primary 

ibid. See also The Aga Khan Health Services International Newsletters. 

^oming News, Noy. 1^, 1985; and the Orient Times, Nov.l4, 1985. 

^61 ibid. ^ 

Agha Khan, Speech: The Inauguration of the Aga Khan University Hospital, 1985. 
"Editorial" Daily News, Nov. 11,1985. , 

664 The Star, Nov. 11, 1985. , 

665 '"The idea is not to turnout more nurses, but also to elevate them to the status they 
truly deserve, and which, it is hoped, will gradually help overcome the prejudice 
against nursing as a profession". Dawn, Editorial. Nov. 13, 1985. 
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health care, they believe, will enhance further the role of women in the society. This 
status of women remains a major problem for Pakistan in the light of the situation 
imposed by Islatnization, also in the light of the customs inherited even before 
Islamization started. 

The Aga Khan University Hospital Complex is designed to reflect patterns of 
Muslim architecture - with great utilization of calligraphy, spacious courtyards, and 
indigenous techniques of cooling the complex through careful selection of ventilation 
angles tamaximize the wind cooling effect, etc..^^^ The utilization of Islamic symbols 
in the design of the complex serves more than ^decorative purpose; their surroundings 
encourage the Isma^ilis to look beyond their own reality towards the broader Islamic 
world. This change in the Isma‘ilT atttude is strongly reflected in the increasing usage 
of Islamic terms in their language and publications. For instance, calligraphic designs 
forming different patterns of the word 'Allah' arc used extensively either as logograms 
for Isma^ili institutions or as designs on the front covers of the Isma‘ili publications, 
(see Appendix 'D'). All the recent issues of Hidayat (after 1982) carry an editor's 
note which states: 

) V 

The sacred Ayats from the Holy Quran and Ahadith have been printed 
j(or Tabligh and for increase of your religious knowledge. It is your duty 
to ensufe their sanctity.* Therefore the pages on which these arc printed 
in Arabic/English^ujrati/Sindhi/Urdu should be disposed of in proper 
Islamic manner. 

The more significant changes, however, arc occurring in the physical structures of 
Jama‘at Klianahs. The numbers of pictures displayed on the walls of the Jama‘at 
Khanahs have been significantly reduced, and selections of QurTinic Ayats written in 
beautiful calligraphy are being increasingly displayed instead.The use of Islamic 

The Star (Supplement on the Inauguration Ceremony). Nov. 11, 1985. 

Hidayat, 1982T984. 

Some Isma‘ilT students in Karach^nformed the author that when they are 

surrounded by physical structures displaying patterns of Islamic architecture and 

calligraphy, they feel overwhelmed with the sense of awe and majesty. 
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symbols also helps to demonstrate to Muslims at large the aspirations and loyalties 

of the Isma'ilis to the cause of Islam. The design of the hospital compfox, it must be 

mentioned, is the result of the Agha Khan's attempt to identify and revitalize certain 

features of Muslim art and architecture. Since, according to the Agha Khan, the 

impact of the environment on the altitude of both individuals and society is immense, 

it is important to choose and redirect the environmental forces to foster a healthy 

Muslim identity.According to the Agha Khan, a healthy Muslim Society, proud of 

its spiritual heritage, and free from internal strife, could contribute immensely not only 

^ ... 

to its own social and economic progress but to fostering peace and tranquility in the 
world.^^® 

The Agha Khan said that he did not intend to copy the past^^^ or to search for a 
single pattern exemplifying Muslim architecture.^'^ While recognizing that the world 
is changing, the Agha Khan emphasized the need to learn "from the past and whatever 
solutions we choose as to allow time, evolution and progress to orient us towards the 
future." Change, the Agha Khan maintained, without direction, in which the past is 
not merged with the present, is like "copying" and "mimicking" one another, and it will 
lose the sense of dynamism and creativity.^^^ The Agha Khan mninlaiiied that there 
does not exist a single definition of Islamic architecture, bu^ that this architectural 
tradition "has reflected different peoples and climates, cliflerent times and materials 
...that strength which comes from the diversity of the Islamic, World." However, he 

669 Agha Khan's address to the First Conference on the Art and Architecture at 
Aiglemont, in 1978. 

^ ^ The Agha Khan's address at the Fourth Seminar on symbols and Signs in Islamic 
Architecture, held at Rabat (Morocco), in 1979. 

The Agha Khan's address at the Second Seminar on Conservation at Istanbul, 
1978. 

The Agha Khan's address to the Asia Society, New York, in 1979. 

The Agha Khan's speech at the National Council of Culture and Arts, Pakistan, 
1976. 
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continued, that there were some basic characteristic features articulated in the "Islamic 


Design" which reflect the Islamic cultural values. 

In Islamic design the basic forms are balanced and ruled by geometry. t 

There is a sense of stability, tranquility and equilibrium. And with 
serenity goes modesty. There is a lack of domination and pride, "the _ 
superiority of man-made structures over natural environment is a 
concept alien to Islamic beliefs. 

Similarly, he argued, the Muslim architectural tradition ^ reflects an attempt at 

• establishing harmony between its traditions and nature in order, for example, to 

"preserve the ecological balance.Calligrapl^rhe continued, which forms part of 

the decoration of Muslim architecture, "was a constant reminder of spiritual content 
' { 

through its common design, the endless expression of the name of God."^^^ 

Other important activities of the Agha Khan which serve to create public social 

sup^^ort for the Isma^ili commui/ty in Pakistan include the Aga Khan Rural Support 

r\ 

Programs (AKRSP) and the educational facilities extended to the general Muslim 
population. In 1982, the Agha Khan established Rural Support Programs to assist 
villagers in the rural areas of Pakistan, particularly, the Northern Areas, to improve 
their living conditions. The AKRSP has been joined by the Canadian and Alberta 
International Development Agencies in providing resources to expand the base for 
increasing agricultural output in more than three hundred villages, atfccling more than 
^ half a million people,I'hesc activities include building of canals to bring more land 
into use and to prop up the yeild of existing cultivated lands; construction of access 


0 £ 

roads; teaching of marketing and management skills to the villagers; etc., 'fliis 


economy generating activity, supported by health and education facilities, the Agha 
Khan believes, will raise the quality of life am^ng the "resilient and industrious" people 
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of a very strategic "area of Pakistan in geo-political terms. 

The Aga Khan Education Services presently focus on primary- education and 
manage a network of some 117 schools in Pakistan. The Imam's Firmans do assist in 
encouraging the parents to send their daughters to schools, particularly in the Northern 
Areas, where the prevailing customs in certain areas, until recently, were opposed to 

I. 

the idea of sending girls to schools.The Teachers' £)evclopment Programme has 
been introduced to improve and maintain the high standard of education in the Aga 
Khan Schools.^^® ‘ f 

Another concern of tlie Agha Khan has been to encourage,'direct, and help “ 
Isma‘Tli and non-Isma‘Tli students financially to continue to pursue higher studies in the 
western countries in order to help the Government fill its need for^skilled personnel to 
man social and economic institutions. Pakistan has suffered recently from the effects 
of the drainage of skilled manpower from the country because of lucrative 
opportunities available elsewhere and also because of poor working conditions in 
Pakistan. ' 

• As far as the Isma^ilis are concerned, they are increasingly acquiring professional 
skill^through education for another reason as well. The recent political upheavals and 
socialist experiments in Seveloping countries such as Tanzania, Uganda, Pakistan, 
Burma, ptc, have affected the IsmaTli community. The impact of these upheavals was 
felt more by those Khojah Isn)a‘ilis who had been pre-occupied with trade and 
commerce at the expense^ of acquiring higher education. In 1976, the Agha Khan 
issued a Firman stating that: 


Partnership in Human Progress, p. 4. 

The author visited.some areas of Notthern Pakistan as a^member of Survey 
Committee sent by Agha Khan, in 1976. 

Partnership, p. 4. 
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It is fundamental not only because “of the potential impact of political 
problems upon your lives, but every time. there is shrinkage in the 
national economy, it is the stronger, more qualified^ •fetter placed 
individuals who can look to their future with equanimity. 

_ i ^ , 

The Firman of the Imam is therefore aimed fit directing the community's attention from 
trade to the acquisition of professional skills through education. 

Along with emphasizing higher education, the Agha Khan cautioned the IsmaTlis 

s, 

about its impact on the Isma^ili traditional structure. He reiterated that a secular and a 
* . ' - 

religious life arc not separate in Islam. He suggested that the educated IsmaTlis 


should contribute their expertise to running the affairs of the community more 
efficiently.He cautioned the Isma'ilis to be helpful to the community even if it 
meant giving up some freedom of thought 00 Expression. lie argued that "learning 
means questioning", but questioning "must be for the purpose of understanding, and 
underslanding is a step towards improvement. This is what it should be and not simply 
an cxccrcisc in preparing oneself to question, weaken or destroy.".^ 

The Agha Khan's modeinist definition of Islam and his humanitarian gestures have 
given new direction to the growing number of educated IsmaTlis. Tliey have added a 


• new dimension to the traditional role of the Imam, which transcends the conseivatisl- 
rcvivalist appeals lo the authority of vShari‘ah. 'I’lie Agha Khan appeals to the quest 

— V' 

for an intellectual understanding ol reality m order to break the bairieis imposed by 
rigid interpretations of Islam. 

The divine intellect, 'aql-e-kuUf both transcends and informs the human 
intellect. It is this intellect which enables the man lo strive towards two 
aims dictated by the faith, that he should reflect upon the environment 
Allah has given him and that he should know himself. It is the liglit of 
intellect which distinguishes the complete human being from human 
animal and developing that intellect requires free inquiry. I he man of, 
faith who fails lo pursue intellectual search is likely to have only a 
limited comprehension of Allah's creation. Indeed, it is man's intellect 


Firman, 1976. 

Firmans: Canada Visit, 1983. 

Firman Mubarak, p. 19. 
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that enables him to expand his vision of that creation. 


The Agha Khan's appeal to intellectual development has been accompanied by the 


establishment of the Imamat institutions. While i{\^ former may likely lead to the 


erosion of the traditional Imam-m*uminm relationship to some degree, the latter 


serves to cushion the impact of modernization through the absorption of a growing 


number of the educated Isma^ills in the community. In other words, the problem is 


that the rapid social and economic change involves de-eliticization and more 


r 

individualism. How can one then base one's authority on religious grounds and also 


control the consequences of accelerated social and economic change? One way of 


reacting to such a situation, and the one wliich the Agha Khap has adopted,^is to 


create an efficient network of social and economic institutions to cushion such 


consequences. Related to the above, there is another conclusion which we draw from 
this chapter. It is that the social and economic success of the community strengthens 


the Isflla^ili traditional belief in the Imam as the possessor of divine 'ilm (knowledge). 
This perception of the Imam has a tremendous impact on the way the IsmaTlis run 


their institutions. There is less likelihood of embezzlement, more devotion and 
commitment. These institutions, therefore, arc trusted by the JamfTat to an extent that 
is not ordinarily the case with other institutions*in Pakistan. In other words the Imamat 
institutions are seen by the IsmaTlis as free from corruption although not free from 
bureaucratic red tape. 

Another conclusion we draw from this chapter is that the IsmaTlis, in (heir 


statements and activities do not appear to be a political group or to encoura^ 
political mobilization eitner for or against the Government in power. They are 


involved more in the development of social and economic institutions. ^ 



684 Khan, Speech, Inauguration Ceremony. 
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Chapter VIII 
CONCLUSION 


This study has raised many issues rclatra to the Khojah Isma‘ili community and 
the way in which it has come to grips with the problems of the modern-day situation in 
Pakistan. This situation is characterized by a growing consciousness of Islam among 
the Muslims of Pakistan, and has posed fundamental problems for the Khojah Isma‘ili 
community. I'he problems arise at two levels: (i) At the level ot the nature of Islamic 
resurgence, constituting the external situation to which the Isma‘ilis must respond, and 
(ii) at the level of the changing Isma‘Tli religious altitude to which the Isma‘ilis relate 
their inherited syncretic traditions and yet assimilate the ideas espoused by the Islamic 
resurgence movements. 


(i) This study reveals that the phenomenon of Islamic resurgence is something new. It 
is characterized by a multitude of sharp conllict^ and contradictory views. This 
indicates only that, in Islam, as much as in other religions, the absolute and final truth 

r 

is unattainable. I’hc problem with Islamic resurgence is that it intend^ to impose 
religious relativism, that is, its own interpretations of Qur’an and Sunnah as the 
absolute truth on the Pakistanis. Some of its representatives are willing to adopt violent 
and political means to attain this goal. At both the intellectual and religious levels, the 
supporters of Islamic resurgence have failed to sec that the prevailing religious ideas 
are not independent of contemporary social and historical conditions. Islam has meant 
different ihi.igs to different peoples at different limes. The various meanings of Islam 
have depended on the cultures from which they arose and on tht other cultures with 
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which they interacted. To admit that the questions which Islam asked arose out of a 
given situation and that both the questions and answers are relative to that situation is 
to admit that hunmans are finite and, so, open to new ideas and understanding. To 
claim that the Islamic revelation has laid down specific answers to the problems of 
future generations is contrary to the spirit of modernization and progress. Modernist 
Muslims themselves, on the other hand,,have not yet dared to awaken other Muslims 
from their dogmatic slumber by critically examining the Muslim belief about the Qur’an 
and the Sunnali^ 

The Isma^ilis arc being forced to rethink their attitude towards the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah in the way the conservatives and revivalists want them to, that is^ to conduct 
their religious affairs on the basis of the Qur’an and the Sunnah. This development 
causes problems for the Isma‘nis. The problem emerges from the very nature of the 
Isma‘ili response iifseeking to adapt to flie problem of Islamization. 

(ii) For the Ismahlis, no doubt, religious authority is located traditionally in the Imam, 
who happens to be a modernist. This fact minimizes the extent to which the IsmaTlis 
rely on the authority of the past. However, with the contemporary Isma^ili emphasis on 
the absolute authority of the Qur’an, the IsmaTlis are not only taking the possible risk 
of down playing the authority of the Imam, but are also falling into the trap of 
falsifying history and giving the beliefs or doctrines an eternal character. In this respect 
they resemble both conservatives and revivalists. Once, the beliefs or doctrines are 
given an eternal character, as in the case of the Ginans, it becomes extremely difficult 
to modify them or replace them with something else when changed circumstances 
demand it. The tensions which result from the changing attitude of the Isma‘4lis 

, Cf 

towards their principal religious beliefs could destabilize the group and possibly cause a 
division within it. The Isma'rli community of Pakistan has so far neither experienced 
major dissensions from within nor physical attacks from without because of various 
factors. 
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First, there is the coincidence that the Imam is a modernist. In consequence the 
location of authority in the Qur^an and the Sunnah is matched with the modernist 
interpretation of Islam by the Imam. The modernist orientation of the Agha Khan and 
the utilization of this perspective in the elective orgjyiization of the community has 
significantly assisted the community in the absorption of tensions which have arisen as 
a result of changing religious attitudes among the Khojahs. If, on the other hand, the 
person exercising religious authority had been a fundamentalist or an anti-modernist, 
as in the case of the Bohra IsmaTlis, the tensions within the community might possibly 
^ have weakened the community. In the case of the Bohras, strong opposition to the 

Sayyidna emerges from the educated modernist Bohras, In the case of the Khojah 

% 

IsmaTlis, the opposition is very mild and confined to a few individuals who are 

sympathetic to Islamic resurgence. The latter does not appeal to the Isma‘ilis in 
\ ' 

general who are better pMced socially and economically than the other Muslim groups. 

Second, the official statements of the Isma^ills and their articulation of Islamic 
symbols, language, respect for whatever is considered sacred by the Muslims, and 

learning of Qur’an, etc., has helped the Isma‘ilis considerably in avoiding antagonism 

“ . , " / 
from others. Towards this end, the Agha Khan in his speeches and Firmans has often 
' * 

declared his and his community's commitment “to Islam which he defines as the religion 
of "humanity" with "ethical underpinning".^^*^ This is an outright modernist position in 
the sense that religion is defined in "functional terms, that is as any set of beliefs, ideas" 
and activities that fulfils certain social functions".A religion which is dominantly 
characterized in moral or humanist terms lacks those elements of "mystei:y and majesty 
for which the deeper aspirations of worship seck".^^^ In the case of the, Isma‘ilis, the 


685 


See the Agha Khan's speech at the Convocation Ceremony of the McMastcr 


University, May 15, 1987. 

686 Bjyan R. Wilson, "Secularization", TheVi 


hcyclopedia of Religion, vol. 13^p. 159. 


John Macquarre, Twentieth-Century Religious Thought, p. 93. 
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official Isma^ili statements, including the directives of the Imam, are limited in 
exacting obedience from the community at large on the issues of religious beliefs. This 
is so because the popular religious ideas of the ordinary Isma^ilis always act as the 
frame of reference in which the new ideas will be measured. In other words, no matter 
how much the Imam and the Ismafili leaders play down the Ginanic concepts of the 
Imam's role, the Khofahs at the pomlar level have itheir own ways qf translating what 
the leadership says to fit with what they already believe. That is to say that they may 
use Islamic or secular terms to refer to the Imam and to their religious practices, but 
the meanings attributed to these terms always carry an inner meaning which remains 
personal. The Isma‘Tlis' response to Islamization in Pakistan is therefore characterized" ^ 
as both innovative and elusive. It is innovative because the Isma‘ilis ai;c responding to 
something new ” the phenomenon of Islamic resurgence. It is elusive because the 
Khojahs are utilizing their own inherited syncretic traditions to legitimize altitudinal 
change among themselves and, thereby, arc strengthening the very traditions they wish 
to modify. In the Khojah syncretic tradition, the Imam is capable of acquiring an 
infinity of possible meanings. These possibilities enable the Imam to relate to the 
requirements of changing situations, thus permitting the lsma‘iiTs to justify changes in 
their mode of behaviour. As the source bf leligious guidance, the Imam becomes the 
focus of Isma‘jli attention, and everything else in-thc Isma‘ilT system of beliefs must be 
viewed strictly in terms of the Imam's authority and not in terms of the teachings of the 
Qur’an, the Sunnah, the Ginans etc., alone. This focus on the Imam makes it much 
easier for the' group to acclimittize to changing political, social, and economic 
situations. Unlike Sunn! Muslims they have no fix^d, determinate body of precepts 
which they have to observe in order to retain their identity. This is the basic difference 
between the Isma‘ilis and the Sunnis.* Thus, in the attempt to evolve Isnia'ili beliefs 
and practices to accommodate the social and political forces of the environment, the 


I 
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Imam has encouraged great changes within the Isma^ili system. It is significant that the 
urging to change and the actual changes themselves do not evoke opposition oh a wide 
scale because of the Imam's authority. This flexibility in the Isma‘ili response, whife 
contributing noticeably to the group's survival, has made the task of defining the 
IsmaTli doctrine difficult. Any attempt to specify normative doctrines generates 
tensions within the community. It docs so because the statement of correct doctrine is a 
kind of surrender to Sunni ideas of religious authority; that is, it is an acceptance of 
the notion that there is a fixed body of precepts from which one must not depart. 
These SuiiiiT ideas of religious authority are Ihctnselvcs the product of history and 
change. Since the Imam is seen as the focus of cveiylhing coucenung Isnia'ili beliefs 
and practices, it is one ol the conclusions ot this thesis that the term that could best be 
used to describe the Isniailis in the modern world is, "the Itnanns" - a term which 
Implies the fundamental beliel ot the Isma'iHs that cvcrythuig clianges except tlie niir 
(spirit or light) ol the Imam who is alway> available to gnicle the fninninln 

I'hird, and inoic impoilant, the Khojah Isma'ilis - jirobahly due to their being a 
predominantly business community have lencleci lo adopt a muldle.path between 
extreme exclusiveness and total assimilation While on one hand tlu:y have been able 
lo maintain Ihcir religious identity, on the other they have been ablt lo loster a 
minority consciousness^iiorc as a iaru^a/i - - a pcisiiivc vanal)ie in ilu t ontext ol 
Pakistani cUorls at lorging political unity as opposed to Ilu nejtaiive one c)| 
scc;ariaipsm. Ihey are, as such, .able to interact with llic stale in a positive manner 
and^Ilciice arc m the mainstream of social change and nioderm/alion Unlike the Ithna 
‘asharis, the Khojah lsnia‘iiis neither oppose through a|’itatM>n the imposition ol 
Islamic reforms, such as zakaf, compulsory learning ol Islaiuisaf. eh., luu do they 
indulge in activities that provoke the Sunni Muslims, such ns the rituals oj Muhorrant.^"'"^ 
Unlike the Ahmadiyah, lliey do not carry on prosclyti/mg .ictivities imr do they 
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support or oppose any political movement. Economically, they are quite independent 
and so do not compete with other Muslims for limited employment available in the 
government sectors. The government, on the contrary, looks upon the private initiatives 
of Isma^ilis as assisting in the development of public service sectors which governmenta 
in the third world generally are unable to provide. In response to the appeals of the 
present government, the recent IsniaTli social"^ and economic ventures aimed at 
benefitting the Muslims of Pakistan at large have significantly equipped the Isrna*^ 
with the ability to influence governmental opinion. In the context of the recent 
developments in Pakistan where the government is committed to adopting Islam as an 
ideology for the Slate, the Isma‘ili commitment to assist the ‘government in 
implementing its social (health and education) and economic policies may be 
understood as the Isma‘ili contribution to the Muslims' attempt at defining the position 
of Islam in Pakistan, and so m the modern world. 

Fourth, the Islamic resurgence movements in Pakistan, although having stirred up 

i 

a lot of religious sediment, have mostly indulged in a lot of simple talk about morality, 
charity and kindness. Phe contradiction between their moral teachings and militiJnl 
posture has in fact added more strength to some Muslim elements, especially the 
women's groups. For lsma‘ilis, the phenomenon of Islamic resurgence in Pakistan is 
also a “blessing in disguise, d'o begin with, it has hefped to check the consequences of 
rapid modernization of the Isma‘ilT community. Modeinization generally dilutes the 
bonds of traditional authority. But since the Islamic resurgence movements are anti¬ 
modernist, thc^ educated and modernist Isma‘ilis would rather remain within the 
community's bounds than be rejected by both the IsmaTIT community and the Muslim 
revivalists. This fact has resulted in an increased cohesion of the Isma‘ilis internally 
and has thus increased the capacity of the Imam to effect changes within the 
community and to resist internal agitation. Moreover, the process of Islamization and 
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its emphasis on the more rigid and legalist aspects of Islam has enhanced the interest 

in Sufi and esoteric forms of Islam. The Islamic resurgence has undoubtedly enhanced 

the role of Islam in Pakistan. But it is in Islam that the Agha Khan must seek his 

( 

legitimacy. With the growing ShPi Islamic idcntily of the Isma‘ilis, whether in reaction 
or accommodation to Sunni Islam, the traditional authority of the Imam’is eitlianccd. 
The Khojahs may focus on the pre-Indian phase of their religious history and draw 
upon the writings oPQadi al-Ninman and al-Sijistani instead ot the Ciinans, but the 
religious authority, in the ultimate aiKilysis, remains located in the Imam. After all, 
God IS "Wholly other" and "unknowable".'I'lie Isma'ili traditional view t)t the 
, Imam, as the possessor the divine lias brouglit down laith to the existential 

level in which 'the obedience to the Imfnn is equated with the obedience to the Piophct 
and to God\ 'Ihe IsmfPili devotion and comnnlmenl to tins idea ot the Imam is 
instrumental in tlic way Isma‘iii institutions lunclion i'hc disadvanlaj^e in this sdii ot 
arrangement is that serious research on Ism.'Vihsni will inos^ likely tome into tonllict 
with the convictions ol llic adniinistialots of tlicsc institutions; and in most <*asc‘s the 
intclleciual development in religions matters may be conipionnst d Lastly, the 

phenomenon ol Islamic resurgence has alienated huge segments ol peasants, Siitiv, and 
conservatives. In this situation, the Isma'ilis do no! feel isolated but tonvineed that 
Islam IS not monolithic 

I? 

riiis thesis has examined how the Isma‘ilis, as a umnonly Muslim group m 
Paj^istan, while maintaining a sense ol Lontiiunty with liieir lehjMous history, have, 
attempted to accomodate contcmj)oraiy religious dom s in tin u thiusi for 
, moderiu/ation. It is m the undersiaiulmg of the religious lahef*' of tiu Ismadlis that the 
nature of the changing pattern can be gr.rped I he l■^la‘i^i belief sy.lt m m vdmh the 

6SH 

‘ for excellent analysis Sijetani's vu .s* on the rdatiiue lup luiucin man mui 
(lOti, see Paul Walker, "An Ismadli An v.vi to tlu Ptol>leiu of Worshipping the 
Unknowable, Neoplatonic (itHi *, Ameriran Jotintal of AraUic SUidics, (1 cnlen Ac 
ftnil). vol 2 ( 1974 ), p 7-21 ^ 
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Imam is the only authorized interpreter of Qur’an and, therefore, the absolute 
claimant upon Isma^ili obedience, provides the Isma^ilis with a unique means, of 
responding to the impact of resurgent Islam from the one side and that of Western 
modernism from the other. 
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BIBMOGI^PHY 

Primary Sources ‘ ‘ 

The Sources for the purposes of this study to a great extent consist of the literature 

written by the IsmaTlis in two phases. 

1. In the pre-partition phase, much of the iv^ailable literature is in Gujrati. It has 
had a direct bearihg on the formation of the religious consciousness of 

/ IsmaTlis who later migrated to Pakistan or who were already living in the ^ 

areas that formed Pakistan. So lar no study has been made of this literature 
although its autl^pnty, until recently, was widely accepted and expressed 
through Wa'izat (teachings or sermons). Only those texts will be listed below 
which deal with the issues involved in this study. 

2. In the Pakistan context, the publications by the IsinTPilis in Pakistan comprise 
the recent Firmans and speeches ot the Ag;ha Khan; school text-books on 
Isma‘ilT ta^lkh and taHimat, a number of Wa'izat (teachings); revised Ginanic . 
texts; etc.. Much of this literature is available in Urdu, Gujrati, and to some 
extent in English. 


L GujratT Sources (pre-partition Phase) 

1. Amersi, Muhammad, Ismalli Shikshan mara, first published in 1927. (238 
pages). 

, 2. Bhalwani, Vazir JaTar Abji Bhai, Bhalwam Bhandor (collections of Ancient 
Treasures or Traditions). Although it was published in 3 volumes by 
Muhammad Manji in 1965, the traditions were collected in 1922-1942. 
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3* ^ . Chimara, Vazir AJ., Nur-i-Mubin, First published in 1936 by the Bombay 
Ismailia Association. It is a survey of Isma^ilT History featuring the Imams' 
- and’the Pirs* activities. This was, until recently, the most widely read book 
among the Isma‘ilis. It was the first and only major work on Isma‘ili hisjc)ry 
available to the Indian Isma‘ilis. It has been edited tour limes, (he lt|st 
edition appeared in 1961. It contains more than 600 pages. 

4. Boga, Master liasham, Ismail! ^)arpan (miror). First published in 1908, it 
contains 183 pages of stories reflecting the prevailing mood among the 
Isma^tlis. 

* 

5. Devraj, Lalji, compiled Moto Dash Avatar^ ((hnan by Sayyid linanr vSlu'ih), 

Second edition published in 1923. ^ 

6. Darcya, Nilr aFdin Chilam Hussein, Ismail! NalianJ Sitafao, Vol 1 Published 
by Diwygnan Prakashan Mandir^ Bombay, u d. (p 321). 

7. Hooda, V.N. llaqlqat-i-Dlu into (lujraii tioin Risaia dm liatfiqat-t-Diu. 

Ismaili .Society, liombay, 1947. ^ ^ 

8^ - ly Shafuikhf-i-lnuun into (iu)i<ui lioin luishdiu-Rayabd’ 

Shanakht-i'hminu published by the Ismaiij Sot lely, Htanbay. 194/, 

9. Jamal, A.l' , Das rnd Naklonkl nu Datsiuuu Inst cditt tl by Jlasanali Pnbhai, 
and i^iblishcd by d'he Isinaili (inan Wardhak Maiulai, in 1927 

10. Kaldm-i-Man'Id, (sayings attributed to II/. 'All) t-ontaur. nioial peiec]>ts 
which the IsnuPilis recite with great rcspctl. It was Inst lianslalta! fioin 
Persian into Urdfi and was written using Kluifki script It was lust published in 
1916 and has since been rccilcd in Urdu lari^^igc It has bt t:n translileiailed 
many limes in Arabic, (iujrati, and f.atin script^ 

11. Oasim ‘Ali, N Abdulhlh, Mat fat ttd kill, lb unbay u d., (ttuifains about 400 
pages). I'his text is considered as an antliorily on the spiritual aspects ot Islam 
and IsiurViJism. It is a very widely read lionjc 
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12. Quranxi-Mafid: . Mur AyatS, Some selected verses translated with 
commentary in Gujrati. First published in 1938 (probably 1922), by the 

• Isma^ili printing press, Bombay. 

13. Suratwala, Jumabhai, Maqsad-i-Haq1qat, Bombay, 1910. 

h 

14. Warsi, Hakim Hasan, hhar-i-Haqiqat, translated from^Urdu into Gujrati ,by 
Lalji Devraj, The Khoja Smdhi Press, Bombay, 1921. 


II . Publications of Pakistan Isma^TIi Institutions 




1. ^ Hiddyat, A quarterly publication in English and Urdu.'It features articles 

mainly on religious issues; Firnnans and sp^ches. On Socio-economic issues, 
there arc quarterly publications, such as, The Aga Khan Health and 
Education Services Newsletter; The Isinaih Mirror, etc. 

2. Tdrtkh Anniyyah Isindlhyyd, 4 volumes, published m 1983. 

3. Ismdjli TaUlmdt, 10 volumes, lirst published in 1980. Third edition was 
published in 1983 

4. Kaldm-i-Mowld, published in five editions in Gujrati (the last in 1984) and in 
Urdu edition (in 1984). As mentioned earlier, this is a collection of sayings 
attributed to Hz. ‘Ali They are higl^ esteemed for their moral content. They 
evoke, when recited, a prolound sense of awe and piety-mindcdness. 

5. Ismdlli Imanio no tank Itihds (a short history of the Imams) published in 5 
parts in four editions, the last havingjbeen published in 1983. 

6. Al-hadi ahOivun, by Oasim ‘All JaTar, tr. into Urdu by Sheikh Muhammad. 

Iqbal. 3 editions (the last one in 1978), ^ 

7. Nur Basirdt: Mantakhbdz of SayyuL Nasir Khusrow, tr. by Fida ‘Alt Hunzai, 

published in 1980. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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8. Jawahir Hiqmat: Muntakhbaz of Nasir Khusrow, tr. by Fida ‘AIi Hiin7.ai> 

‘ published in 1976. 

9. Hasan bin Sabah, by Prof< Jawad abMasqati, tr. into Urdu by John Aliya, 
second edition (1983) 

' f 

10. " Life and Lectures of al-Mwid ft abdin a! SlurdzT, by Prof Jawad al-Masq'ati 

and Khan Bahadur, second edition (1966). 

The following Ginans arc made available in Gujrati, published by the Isninilia 
Association. Brahm Prakash (1982); Moti Vent! (1982); Hmvan Boddi; So Kiriya- 
(1982); SI Ilarfi(1982); Sloko Moto and Sloko Nano (1978); Anat Akfiddo (1979); and 

Bujh Niranjan (1980). lliese Gin|inic texts are known tor their mystical and ethical 

Vi 

contents. 

III. Speeches and Finnans 

The lormans and speeches 'bf the Imam provide a valuable source for' 
understanding the IsinaTli perception ol Islam in Pakistan, particularly, the concept ol 
religious authority among them. 

Although hard and last distinctions cannot be maintained in this study Ixdween the 
speeches and the humans, the tormei are usually addiesscs at llu puhlu U vel in which 
the Isma^iifs may or may not be dneclly involved, hlie humans arc iiddirssed to the 
Jama‘at as a whole or to IsmaMlI individuals who s^ck directives uuhvidually. Due (o 
historical circumstances, the Isma‘ilis treat the hirmaiis in a manner that they arc least 
exposed to misrepresentation or misuse. 


) 

V 
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(i) Finnans and Speeches of Agha Khan III: 1885-1957 

Imam Sultan Muhammad Shah issued Firmans mainly in Hindi-Urdu, Persi^nr-aod 
English. Many Firmans were inaccurately translated on the spot into Gujrati by 
translators or secretaries who varied from place to place. Due to bad translati^tls, 
some Firmans appear to be inconsistent. For instance, the terms connoting different 
meanings, such as, Dharam, Din, Madhab, etc., arc used synonymously with religion 
and faith. These Firmans, however, reflect the manner in which the Agha Khan III 
introduced changes and replaced many superstitious ^customs that were hampering the 
process of Islamic Modernism. 

‘ 4 

1. , Kaldm-i-lmduiH-Mubin (Firmans of Imam Sultan Muhammad Shah). It 

contains 60.^ Finnans, compiled in two volumes. The period covered is 
between 1886 and 1951. ^ 

2. Firman Mubarak. It contains appihximately 25 Inrmans, issued in Pakistan 

in 1952. d'hey arc indispensable lor understanding the early phase of IsmaTIi 
adjustment in the iccently created Pakistan. ^ 

3. Message to the Nation of Paksitan and World of Islam, published in 1968. 

'llic lollowing are the wiilings of Agha Khan Ilf 

4. India in Tiansition: A Study in Political Evolution, New York: Bennet, 

Coleman and Co., Ltd. I'he 'limes of India Office, 1918. « 

5. The Memoirs of Agha Khan, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954. 

(ii) Some Selected Finnans and Speeches of Agha Khan IV 

1. Speeches of The Aga Khan, published by His Iliglliiess Prince Aga Khan Shia 
Imami Ismailia Association for Pakistan, in 1982, contains 7 speeches. 

2. "Speeches on Art and Artchitccture", Ismaili Mirror, October 1980. 

3. The Muslim World: Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow, Karachi: 1979. 
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4. Firman Mubarak: Mowlana Shah Karim al-Husaym^s Pakistan Visit, 1964 

^nd 1976, 32 selected Finnans have been compiled in English in 2 volumes. 

' 5. Amulya Ratno: Firman Mubarak of Mowldnd Shah Karim al-Husayni, 

1957-1964, The volume contains 124 Firmans, compiled in Gujrati. 

Note: Many Speeches and Firmans ^e not yet compiled but are available in 
scattered form. 


\ 


4 
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APPENDIX 'A' 

PREAMBLE: THE ISm'lL'i COHSTITUTION 



- BISMI-LLAHI-R-RAHMANI-R-RAHIM 

Whereas 


(A) The Shia Imami Ismaili Muslims affinm the Shahadah 'La ilaha ilia- 
llah, Muhammadur Rasulu-llak \ the Tate/ii/therein and that the Holy 
Prophet Muhammad (Salla-llahu ^alayhi wa-sallam) is the last and 
final Prophet of Allah. Islam, as revealed in the Holy Quran, is the 
final message of Allah to mankind, and is universal and eternal. The 
Holy Prophet (S.A.S.) through the divine revelation from Allah 
prescribed rules governing spiritual and temporal matters. 

/ 

(B) In accordance with Shia doctrine, tradition, and interpretation of 
history, the Holy Prophet (SA.S.) designated and appointed his 
cousin and son-in-law Hazrat Mawlana Ali Amiru-l-MiRminm 
CAlayhi-s-saldm), to be the first Imam to continue the Ta'uhl and 
Ta^Uim of Allah’s final message and to guide the murids, and 
proclaimed that the Imamat should continue by heredity through 
Hazrat Mawlana Ali (A5,) and his daughter Hazrat Bibi 
Fatimat-az-Zahra, Khatun-i-Jannat (Alayhd-s-saldm). 


Succession to Imamat is by way of Nass^ it being the absolute 
prerogative of the Imam of the time to appoint his successor from 
amongst any of his male descendants whether they be sons or 
remoter issue. 

d 

(D) '^The authority of the Imam m the Ismaili Tariqah is testified by 

Bafah by the murid to the Imam which is the act of acceptance by 
the murid of the permanent spiritual bond between tW Imam and 
the murid. This allegiance unites all Ismaili Muslims worldwide 
in their loyalty, devotion and obedience to the Imam within the 
Islamic concept of umversal brotherhood. It is distinct from the 
_ allegiance of the individual murid to his land of abode. 

(E) From the time of the Imamat of Hazrat Mawlana All (A.S.), the 
Imams of the Ismaili Muslims have ruled over territories and peoples , 
in various areas of the world at different periods of history and, in 
accordance with the needs of the time, have given nlles of conduct 
and constitutions in conformity with the Islamic concepts of unity, 
brotherhood, justice, tolerance and goodwill, 

(F) Historically and in accordance with Ismaili tradition, the Imam of 
the time is concerned with spiritual advancement as well as 
improvement of the quality of life of his murids. The Imam’s Ta^tm 
lights the murids’ path to spiritual enlightenment and vision. In 
temporal matters, the Imam guides the murids, and motivates them ‘ 
to develop their potential. 




Mawlana Hazar Imam Shah Karim al Hussaini, His Highness Prince 
Aga Khan„in direct lineal descent from the Holy Prophet {SA.S.) 
through Hazrat Mawlana Ali (A.S.) and Hazrat Bibi Fatima (A^,),is 
the Forty-Ninth Imam of the Ismaili Muslims. 


r. 
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APPENDIX 'B' 


. jesblI ^ ^ ' 

B1 SMI L-L^I I R~rvy;WN 1 R"RAMTMi 

AUlWU LIL-LWII RAB-BIL-'ALfiMlNJ AR-BAII^IR-RAHTm^ f^IKI JAWIII^dIn IY-YAKA 
NaW WA lYYAKA NASTa'Tn. IHDINAS-SIRATAL-WSTAQIM.' S1RATAL-U\D1I1NA AN'^^ 
'/lAYHlM/ GHAYRIL-MAaipi 'ALAYHIM WA LA^-DAL-LIN. 

sajada wajhT ilayka wa tawak-kaltu alayka; MiNiA ola-/-watT wa anta 'ismatT/ ya 
rab-bal-'alamTn. 

> 

AL-LWHUM-m SAL-LI 'aLA MUIjAM-MADINIL-MU5TAFA, WA 'ALA 'aLY-Y^NIL-MURT^A/ 

WA 'aLAL-A-IM-MATIL-AWr/waJaLA IJUJ-JAnL-Ami SAHIBIZ-ZAMANI WAL" 'aSRI 
IW1INAL"IWIRlL"fWJU0/ MAWLANA SIIAH KARIMIL-HUSAYN]. 

_ — - - ' '' 

AL-LAHUM-MA LAI(A SUJUDl WA TA'ATI. (sLUUD). 

eaelH 

B lSMIL-LAijlR-RAI;lfWI 1R-RAIi1m. 

YA AY“YUHAL“LADilTNA W^NUy Ayi'lA-“lAHA WA ATI UR'RASULA WA,l/LIL AMRl HlNKlifl 
WA KUL-LA SMAY-IN A/^AYNAHli FI IWIIM-MUbIn. 

AL-LAHUM-m YA MAWL/ilA ANTAS-SALW^ WA MINI<AS-SALW» WA ILAYKA YARJI US-SALW. 
HAY^INA m-sm BIS-SALAH, WA ADKIIILNA D/WAS-SALAM. TABARAKTA RAB-BANA WA 
TA'aLAYTA/ ya DllAL-JALALl WAL-I1<RAM. 

' AL-LWIUM-MA ya fWUW MINKA MADAdT WA 'ALAYKA dj'TAMADT; IY-YAKA Na'bUDU W 
IY-YAKA NASTA'Tn. YA 'aLY BILUTFIKA ADRIKNI. LA ILAHA TL-UL-l^_IU. MUW* 
MADUR-RASiJLUL-LAHI. 'ALY-YUN AMIRUL-MU'MInTn 'aLY-YUL-LAH MAWUW SHAH 

karTmul-husaynT al-iwiil-iiadirul-haivjud. 

■ al-lahum-ma laka sujudT wa ta'atT (sujIjd) . 
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I 

I 



EfiKLUl 

bismil-lahir-rotwir-rahTm. 

• • • 

f 

YA AY-YUHAR-RASUlu BAL-LIGH; MA UNZILA ILAYKA fllR-RAB-DIK; WA IL-LAM TAP'ALy 

FAW BAL-LAGj:fTA RISALATAHU, WAL-lJwU YA'?IMUKA MINAN-NAS. /' 

/ 

LA ]tm IL-LAL-LAHUL-HAY-YUL-QAY-YLM; LA ILAW lL-U\L"LWlL-mLlKUL-ljAQ;QdL- 

hubTn: la iLAHA il-lal-lahul-malikul-haq-qul-yaqTn: la “ 

* 

M^IKU yawmid-dTn: 

LA fata IL-LA 'aLY, LA SAYFA IL-LA DHUL-FIOAR. 

TAWAS-SALU 'INDAL-MASAYIBI, Bl-M/WLAKUMIL-|#lRIL-MA11Jib SHAH KARThIL-HUSAYNI. 
AL-LAHUH-m ui<A sujudT WA ta'atT. (sujib) 

PART IV 

^ ■ 

BlSMIL-UVIIR“RAHmNlR-RAHIM 

« » • 

IN-NAL LADHTna YUBAYI'LMAKA, IN-NAFA YtffiAYl'UTWL-LAHA; YADll-LAHI FAWQA ^ 
■AYdThIM, FAMAN NAKA'[}IA/ FA IN-NAm YANKUJHU 'aLA NAFSIHl WA MAN AWFA Bim 

'^A 'auyhul-lahu, FA sayu'tThi ajran 'azTma, 



AL-LAHUM-MAGHFIR LAfW DHUNUBANA; WARZUfiNA, WARI;IAMNA/ BIHAQ-Ql RUSULIKAL" 
MUQAR-RAbTn, WA A-IM-MATIKAL-MUTAH-HARTn, WA BIfjAQ-Qi MAWLANA WA IWMINA, 

- SHAH KArTmIL-HUSAYnT 

‘ C- * ^ 

AL-LAHIM-MA LAKA SUJt£)I WA TA'atT. (SUjIb) 

Eml 

B ISMl L-LAij IR-RAHfW I R-RAHTm. 

r' 

YA AY-YUHAL-LADHTnA AMANU/ UA TAIWNUL-LAHA WARrRASiLA/ WA TAKHWU AMWTlKUM, 
WA ANTTJM TA'lAMJN, 


RAB-BANAGHFIR LANA DHUNIBANA; WA SAH'HIL WURANA/ WARZUQNA/ ViARIjAMNA,; IN'NAKA 
'ala KUL‘LI SHAY-IN QAdTr. 

YA "aLY YA My,WWAD YA MUlWWD YA 'ALY. 
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YA IWMAZ-ZAMAN, YA MWLANA. ANTA CIUl'MATI^ WA.ANTA'sANADI, WA. 'ALAY1<AT-T1KALL 
YA HWIR YA mWjS), YA SHAH KARTmLL-IJUSAYNT, ANTAL-imMUL-1-.lAO-QUL-MLBTN. 

AL-LWUM-MA LAKA SUJLDI WA TA'atT (SUJli))' 

/ ■ . “ ," • “ ■ ' 

PAR T V I - 

BISMIL-LAHIR-RAHMAN IR-RAHTm. 

• • ♦ * 


■ ' QUL HUV/AL-LAHU AHADy AL-LAHUS'SAMAD. LAM YALID WA LAM YULAD WA 1^ YAKUL-LAHL' 
KUFU-WAN AHAD, 

. o 

• c 

/ AL-lJwUM-MA BIHAQ-Ql MUjAM-MADINIL-MUSTAFA WA 'aLY-YINIL MURTADA WA FATJMATAZ- 
' ZAHRA, WAL-HASANI WAL'HUSAYN. 

_ _\ _ _ _ ^ 

AL-LAHUM-m BIHAQ-QI MAWLANA 'ALY; MAWLANAL-yUSAYH; fWLANA ZAYNIL-'ABIDIN; 

MAWL^J^myAM-MADINIL-BAQIR; MAWL^A JA'FARIS-S^IO; MAllANA ISMA'Tlj MAWLAt^ 
MUmn-MADIBNI I^'TLJ MAWLWA WAfT AHMAD; ’maWLANA TAQT MUHAM-MAD; MflJ'JLANA 
' RADIY-YID-dTn ABOIL-LAH; MAWLANA MUyAM-MADINlL-mHoI; MAWLANAL-QAYIM; MAWL^AL 

C ~^ MANSUR; WWLANAL-MU'lZ; MIWLANAL-'.^zlz; MAWLAkAL-LlAKlM BI AMRIL-LAH; MAl'.'LANAZ- 
ZWIR; mWLANAL-f«STANSIRI BIL- LAH; WWL^A NIZAR; MAWLMAL-HWg MAVJLAWL" 
MUHTADT; MAWLAmL-QAHlR; MAWLANA^'ALA DHIKRIHIS-SALAA1; MAWLANA a'lA MU^AM-MAD; 
MAWLANA JALALID-dTn HASAN; MAilLWA 'aLAtID-DIN MUl^AM-MAD; MAWLANA RUKNID'DTn 
' . KHAYR SlWi; f'AVi^ SHAMSID-DIN MUHAItMAD; MAWLW^A OASIM SHW; MAll^A .ISLAM • 

shah; MAWLAW MUHAM-MADIBNI ISLAM SHW; mWLAtW.-MUSTAriSIRI BIL-LAH; MAJVL^A 
'ABDIS-SALAM; MAWIjW GHArTb mTrZA; MAWLAW ABT DHAR 'ALY; MAI'/lM mur^’mIrza; 
MA1-/LANA DHIL-FIQAR 'aLY; MAWLANA nOrID-dTn 'aLY; WlM" KHAlTlIL-LAH 'aLY;' 
MAWLm NIZAR; MAWLA^ASSAY-YID 'aLYj, MAIVL^A yASAN 'aLY; MAVim QASIM 'ALY; 
MPWLANA ABfL-lJASAN 'ALY; MAWIjW KHALTlIL-LAH 'aLY; MAVIL^ SLIAH IHASAN »ALY; 

, MAWLANA SHAi; 'ALY SHAH; MAWL^A SULliw MUyAM-MAD SHaIi. 

1 WA BiyAQ-QI MAWLANA WA irWINAL-HADlRlL-MAWjtb SHW KARTmIL-HUSAYNIRLIAATIA (oR 

yUSAYNl IRflAPm) WAGHFIR LANA. IN'NAKA 'ALA KUL-Ll SHAY-IN'OADTr. WAL-HAMDU 
LIL-LAHI RAB-BIL-'i^lN. . i ' 

- - ' AL-LAHUM-MA LAKA SUJUDl WA TA'ATT - (sUJlb) 

c ' : - ■ 
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, " appendix 'C' 

i ^ ■ 


SIIARIAr 




lExi or siiAuiAi mil 

Inlrojkicod In llwSonoi® On I3%^uly 1985) ’ 

SIIOnMIlU. a)HMtHCEritNl\ND EXIENI- ' ' 

It • _ < 

I (») IhhArl niijybflcellwl U»9tnlorcTmnMl ofSIini Inli Acl (h) II shollanno Inlolore®Mo*K3n oHoi 0fW\M*9 
(hrougli vm lous slogos ol cnoclmenl (c) l(^tu)ll GKlendioUra wlioleof Pftkiston, s«ve Uio perso<iOl l«ws 
Olrwn-Piu^llfns 

2. A) le 7 )lc)!jf»nlU(KiofSh 8 rlolin»Ponsl|)ol pnrllruhr woy of IHo *vf»lcl» Ablgf^ly AlWi Imjs, UirouQli (lie lost 
ProokI llo?rol Huhnmmod (poocn tin upon IHm), 8rilolrKi) upon his sulijocls 

• 6) n«ingln sour wof f>(iw“loli Is KmOiirpn ODfISonnoh o/kI« n v:l of Shnriofi sholl Oe besodon Uxjm 

C) Anoclor rulo bosoilon noo‘^nsus sholl olsobodoo/nnd lo bonnocl of Sliarloii 

D) Ik InjuiicMon oodlflorf t/y Ik oocoplod wKlroongfiisodjiirls-consulU dprlvlng llioir SAfirUly from (lie 
' DuroiiWKl$unnftliM»oll,elsob 0 dDemod to keels of ^Ijorldi, proyidod ||>o| sucti.coosonsusjs no^ogolnsl 

IkQuronendSonnol) ' 

3;- $UrRFhACY or SIIARIAM.. AM soils^holl bodocldofi In ooon^'dhrKo wlililhp SfiorlQti /\ dneisloo whlcfi 1$ 
.ogolnsl Ik SlierIfif) shall kvoldand i( shall boctioMongnnblQ In IkFodorei SliarietiCourV Fxocullonon 
, llskllskKJsuspondndUinkflnol<foclslonof|kSkrlotiOourl..\ i •>.' ■ u • »ii * • m' i 

■<*AU (k courts of Ik country sholl bo bound lodocldooll kinds of cassis. Including (Inoiyjlfll olc,,,ooocK[dlk^lo 
^ ' IkSfKrlah.^lkca^docldodlnconlravcnllooof IkShorloh slioUbovold " * ' 

5 Ikidrisdictlon, odHils'sIblinyekckKrlsIononofasahylhofaterel ShorlohCourl sholtboflnafonellolkr 
ft* 'types of COSOS wHfKwi oxenpUon All Ik rwlrlrlloos Impfl^ Ihroyytr Inlorlm OnnsIKuHonol Order, 
CoosIMullonalAmondni^nl l985upon tk jurlsdlcHon of IhofodornlsiisrleliCOurlskllbo Hflndolonon 

6, No office of Ik OKOCullyif; Including Ik Prosldool ond Ik Prime fllnlslcr. shall givo dirocllons whiefj ara 

against Ik Sf»e*'^,o»KJanYdlforllpo sngivonskll k voldwfdinfry bednllpngod In a court of low 

7. Adocisjonof Iho Sfiarlollr«urI shall apply looHodlcokarersof Ik Oovcrnmonl, Including IkPresKtonl, 

and noclllTcn of PoHstan sholl bo obovo scrgllny In acoordance with Ik Isleinic law 

8 Ik persnnol affairs of Ik rmyignlsodfluslhn snclsslmll krJocldixl In occordoncr wllh llioIr own flqli 

9 Ik nnn-MusIhn cKl^piis shall hn ffw lo hava rallglous odncalinn for Ihilr rhlldrcn atid shall,trn.li Iheir 

, religion wnotig Ikir c»-fpllplpnl 5 ls and sholl havo Iho riglil lo gol Ikir porsonol olloirs docldod in 
acoordonoo wKli lhair own religious law 

10 Cuporlonoofl,oulslandii»ga»idrooognlsod Uknoskll k appointed cs Judjos (vid cnilcuscuriw Inolllk 

courls.as.dooMiodnoccssary , 

M. tfiocllve ori aiigoinaiils shall bo ninln for Ik Ifolning of judges so Itiel Ik spoclollsls In Shorloli and 
judges well versed In Islamic low (mowne avoUoblo 

12 Ik Inlnrbrclallonol IlioOtiranond^unnolisimllbc stirli asdes noi oaogolnsl lha aifcllve Inlerprelollnn 
given by Um Con.ponlons of Iho Holy Pinpkl (pmoo bn upon him), Ik oocoplod ok reengnised juris' 

• consuMsoi IkUniii'OharKj liiooslabllshniipf Incip'osnr 5i»afioh 

15 f vo« y ffiemhnr ol Ik OKonjIlvo, Ik hglslalu»oand Ik judlcloiy ?hell obeervo all InjuncUons of Shorlafi 
and shall f ofraiu (i om all ggls pi nlilbilnr) hy II 

11 I lasS ifinlio shall be put gnd of such pi ngr ommes which Of o ogilnsl Ik Shm loh 

15 All earnings ol wealth Ihi ough Im bldVn moans 0 'id<halhiginonUei y loShorlol» sholl babaniKxj 

16 No or dor wHI hn passed noilnsl lha limdamonlal r|gl»l$ given by the Shm Icfi lo clll/cns of Uio bcunliy orid 

m»y order sopassodslioll kvolrtondmov bocliolleirgod In occur I oh low 

V* -I 

Ikot^ocls niKirensonspf (li all of low of rnforrempnl of Shor lalioroos und^r* 

(A) IkOo) plHndsloloofPaklsIon Ison Idoologicolcouniry 

(8) M wosesiohllsklonisloiniclifcobArr , 

(C) Ik objficls and reasons of UilsdrflfloreloobloInlkblosshHAofGodeiKJfolldarllyol Ulemic llwiog/ in 

Ik country ^ ■ 

(D) losallsly l(»o ponploof llw ormnlry wkhavn Ikw resilossly walUnp lor Ik •jyskn ilnoe Jong 

(E) Joinolnloln law andordor end Islamic oquallly Inonapproprloll Itknlcsoclily. , 
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NINTH AMENDMENT 

I 

, I 

TEXT OF THE NINTH AMENDMENT, ' ' ' 

A BILL furlher to amend (ho ConsUtuilon of Uio Islnmlc Republic of PoHston , 

Whereas II Inexpedient lurlhor [o wnend Ihe Conslllullon of Iho Islamic Republic of Peklslwi for the purposes 
hereafter eppcorinp, . i.. • 

It Is hereby onected os follows* ^ 

I. SHORT TITLE AND COMMENCEMENT* (I) This Act moy bo called IhoConsHlulion (Nlnlh Amendmcnl) 
t’ ' Act, 1965 (2) II sholl come Into force at once ^ , 

2 AMENOriEHI Of ARIICIE ?Jor THE CONSIHUIION IflllwConsEHoltonof the Republic of Pekislan, 

hereineflor referred to es IhoConsIllullon, In Article 2, filler Ihe word 'PeUslen", el ihe end. Ihe words 
^ "and Iho In) unci ions of Islam as laid down In Iho Holy Our on and Sunnah shall be Ihe supreme law and 

source of guldonce for leglslohon lo he admlnlslerod IhrolKih laws enoctutj by (he Parhamenl and 
provincial assenibllos, and for policy mak Inp by Ihe Cover nmonr shall bo added 

3 AMENDMENT OF ARIICLE 203 0^ Of THE CONSIIIUIION In UwjConstitution. mArliclo ?03B, m 

Doragroph(c) 

(A) for Iho comma after iho word*‘Cons(llutloo"afull slop shall be substilulod, and \ 

(B) The words, comma and scml-colon “Muslim Personal law. any low relaling lo Ifiaproccbureof any cm/rl 
or tribunal or. until tlm expiration of ten years from dm commencement of Ihis chapter, any fiscal law 
or any law relating to Ihe levy and collodion of taxes and lees or hanking or Insuranco practice and 

f procedure, eod“ shall bo omitted ‘ 

A AMENDMENT Of ARIICLE 203 DOF THE CONSTITUTION: In the CoostlluHoo, In Article 203 D. alter 
j Clausa (3) Ihe following now clause shall bo acWod namely 

^ , (3A) Nolwllhslandlngenylhlngcoolelnodln this chapter. iQfespocI of any Hscol law relating to ihe.levy and 

. cod led Ion of taxes and lees of banking or insuranco practice and procodurejho court shall, in case ol law - 
field by II lo be repdiKianl to (ho ln)oncllons of Islam, In coosuRetion with persons having special 
knowlodgoof die subject, recommend lo (he Govornmont spocific measures and a reasonable time within 
wfdcii (o lake odoQuole slops and amend such law so as lo bring It In conformity with dio injunctions of 
. Islam, j 

. • Provided lhat the decisions of lire court shall not hove rolrospocUve effect and no rlgTit or claim shall be i 

based lho(«Ki accordingly directly or Indiyjctly 

’ • ■ . (3B) Noiwllhstarxllng anylhlng contained In the Constitution, Including this chapter or Clause (3A) or t 

’ ' anylhlfjg riono pursueni dierolo, or any law or any judgemont of any court to the contrary, ail existing 

j laws relaling lo dm levyaodoolleci'lonof (axes and fees or banking or Insuranco pracllcoand procedure, - 

r which ere the subject inallor ofdocisionof Ihe cuur I refer rod loin Clause (3A). shall continue to remain 

In force until such time as appropriate laws aro enacted by Ihe Icgislalure In siibslllullon of such 
^existing laws asooonsoiiuoncooi the final (fccismnof Ihocourt.asstolod lo Clause (3A) and uni il the said 
laws liovp ln-en onfix ctd, 

Proviclodlliat nothingawdeinod in Clause (3A) cnd(3B) stmll apply to assessments made, orders passed, 
proceolings pending and amEHjnls poyoiile or recoverod before d\o enforcement of the laws enacted In 
pursuance of Clause (3A) 

SiWeMENI or OBJECIS and reasons* In consonance with the provisions of arllclcs 2 and 227 of Ihe 
1 Const 11 ul Ion of the Islomlc Republic of Pakistan, which respectively provido (hot Islam shall be dm Stale 

\ Religion of Pakistan and that all laws shall bo brou^it lo conformity with Iho Injuncllons of Islam, as 

also thetH»)cctlves Resolution. tlilsBHl seeks loomend Articles 2. 203 B and 203 D of the Constlludon 
so 0 $ lo provide that tho injunctions of Islam shall bo supremo law and source of guidance for legislation 
. end policymaking and to emiiowor [\\q feeler a! Slmr let Court to moke reoHomoiHJatlons for bringing Ihe 
fiscal laws and lows relaling to Ihe levy and collection of taxes In conformity with the said Injunct tons^ 
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appendix T)' 


isfimili mifror 

OCTOBER1980 


THE AWARD LOGO 

The name ALLAH in Kufic Script reflecting 
and repeating itself, forms the basis of the 
logo design. 



A/2A ITMAkl AIA/ADH CriD ADT^UITCm IDC Tt-i 
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